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“BuT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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AMARANTHS. 


BY BISHOP ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 





“ We have forsaken all . 
therefore?” 


“Shall He not, with Him, freely give us all things ?” 
** Ibi nulla herba arescit, totum viret, totum viget.” 
—Sr. Ava, 


. what shall we have 


Bz still, my fluttering heart, nor dim 
The flame of faith divine ; 

But say: All things are mine in Him 
If only Christ be mine. 


Nor sigh for amaranthine bowers, 
If, loving and forgiven, 

Thine yet shall be, for earthly flowers 
Their antitypes in Heaven. 


Not all unseen, not all unknown 
Are things within the veil; 

There {s a rainbow round the throne, 
Whose hues nor fade nor fail. 


Then look beyond, with sweet content, 
When, o’er the April sky, 

Is seen that arch of glory bent, 
Which glitters but to die. 


Not all to mock our waking sight 
Fair forms in sleep we view ; 

But oft our visions of the night 
Are figures of the true. 


There’s not a bliss we sigh for here 
That is not kept, above, 

Pure as the heavenly atmosphere 
For hearts that Jesus love. 


There’s not a toy that is cast down 
By souls the cross that bear 

That helps not to the glittering crown 
Reeerved in glory there. 


And if the restless heart we tame 
Its idols to forego, 

Treasures of love, in Christ’s dear name, 
The Father will bestow. 


For, sure as in the soul are powers 
Which here we must restrain, 

There’s something that shall yet be ours 
To prove them not in vain. 





A TEXT-CRITICAL UPHEAVAL 


BY PROFESSOR C. H. TOY, D. D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 





AxBouT 250 yeare ago occurred an event 
that greatly disturbed the theoledical wurld 
ef Europe, and made many good people 
tremble with the fear that the foundation ef 
Christianity were shaken. Th® cauze of this 
disturbance waa a seemingly very innocent 
thing—merely thé introduction to the notice 
ef European schelare of a manuscript ef the 
Samaritan Pentateuch ; that ie, the Five 
Books ef Moeea in the form in which the Sa- 
maritane had them, in the Hebrew languade, 
but written in the ancient character known 
az Old Hebrew, Samaritan, or Phoenician. 
This Pentateuch wae known to the early 
Christian wrijtere, but it had net been seen 
fer a long time, and men were doubting its 
existence, when it fell on Europe like a 
thunder-bolt. Its significance ley in the fact 
that it differed in certain respects frem the 
commun Jewish er Masoretic edition. Its 
censonants were wholly different in ferm; it 
had no vowel-peints, accents, er djacritical 
marks; and its readinge varied frem thoee ef 
the commun editione ef the Bible. There were 
net wanting sharp mjnda and pene to note 
and discuss theee differences. It had been 
the prevailing opinion that the vowel-peints 
and accents were revealed siipernatiirally to 
Moses, er invented by him er Ezra, under 
divjne gujdange, and that this siipernatiiral 
erigin ef theira waz inseparably connected 
with the divjne autherity ef the Scriptiires. 

















But this opinion wae now questioned. Books 

were written to show that the vowel-peints 

were the invention ef Jewish schelara leng 

after Ezra, and that, aa vowela and censo- 

nants were net part ef the original text, they 

were net autheritative. Sume went further, 

and said that, aa the Samaritan Pentateuch 

appeared to be older than the Hebrew in its 

preeent shape, it waa pessible, nay, prebable 

that, where the two differed, it waa tht Sama- 

ritan that waa right, and the Hebrew that 

waa wreng. Then they compared the Hb- 

brew with the Greek translation (the Septii- 

agint), and claimed that thé latter sumetjmea 

had the advantage; and in general it waa 

held by many that the existing Hebrew text 

had net escaped thb accidents ef time and 

wae net perfect. To these positiona repliea 

were made, and so there aroge in Europea 

wurdy and sumewhat helter-skelter but fruit- 

ful war ef booke. Much genuine and deep 

feeling wae aroueed and displayed. To many 

devout schelara theee new opinione seemed 

terrible and destructive. If, said they, the 

vowela and consonants ef the sacred text 

have net been seciired frem accident by th 

divine watch-care, how can it be said to be 

the Wurd of Ged? ia there net hiiman im- 

perfection mixt with it? and ia net the door 

thus opened fer all sorts ef changez, and the 

absoliite autherity ef the book gene? Aa 

when Cappellus sent hia famous book, in 

which he denjed thP antiquity ef the vowel- 

points, to the venerable and pious Buxtorf 

the elder, professor at Basle, the patriarch of 

biblical learning, he urged the author net to 

print it, and when it waa, nevertheless, soon 

after printed, at Leyden, he bequeathed to 

hia son the task of answering it. This the 

younger Buxterf did in a learned wurk (now 

one ef the ciiriesities of literatiire), in which, 

after remarking on the difficulty ef deciding 
whether the vowel-peints were invented by 
Adain, Moeea, or Ezra, he declaree that he 
will bk satisfied with demonstrating the latest 
ef thrze dates, which, accerdingly, he pro- 
ckeda to do to hia own satisfaction and that 
ef many ef hia contemporaries. But hia 
book did not end the centroversy. It went 
on fer a hundred yeare lenger, till gradiially 
stiidents ef the Bible came to accept the new 
dectrine, and to say to themselvea that the 
Bible waa not less the wurd of Ged because 
it waa given in imperfect hiiman spkech and 
transmitted fhrough fallible hiiman handa. 
The poaition ef Cappellus ia now aa generally 
held aa the Copernican system. He who 
should assert the antiquity ef the Hebrew 
vowel-peints would be censidered ef unsound 
mjnd, and nobedy would think it wurth while 
to refiite him. That which once convulsed 
the wurld haa cume to be a harmless commun 
opinion, and it duea net appear that Chris- 
tianity haa suffered at all frem its general ac- 
geptange. Later study haa corrected the in- 
acciiraciee and extravagangee ef the earlier 
wrijtera, but meinteined the principle for 
which they contended. 

This bit ef history haa a lesson fer us, 
We are passing through a similar convulsion, 
and many pious men are crying out against 
the new critical and uther s¢jentific opinione, 
a2 the Buxtorfs did against Cappellus. But 
let us possess our soula in qujet. False 
scjenge will cume to naught; but true s¢jenge 
ie ef Ged and will presper, and thoee who 
oppoze it must be crushed. But nbither the 
true ner the false can ever bp dangerous to 
true religion, which ia ef Ged and will pres- 
per. The sphere of s¢jenge ie so entirely 
apart frem that ef religion that tht two, prep- 
erly understood, can never clash, and Chris- 
tian men may and muet, without fear and 
without prepossessiona, try all things and 





hold to that which ia true. 
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TOGETHER. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 





BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





CHaPpTER I.—New Papua. 


‘‘SHALL you go to your uncle’s for your 
Thanksgiving dinner?” 

Ellen asked this question a little timidly. 
‘‘No,” said Fergus, rather shortly; and 
then he added, with an artificial smile: ‘‘I 
shall take pot-luck here with Mrs. Odonto, 
unless your aunt asks me.” 

Mrs. Odonto kept the boarding-house at 
which Fergus and Ellen both lived. 

“No,” said Ellen—and her smile was 
half a smile only, and her eyes looked 
a little wet—‘‘ my aunt will not ask you; 
for—for—I have told her that I should no 
accept her invitation.” 

Fergus fairly laughed this time, 

‘*Have you had a row there? I have 
had a row with my uncle.” 

Fergus and Ellen were engaged to be 
married, and had been for a year past. He 
was the assistant teacher in chemistry in 
the State Agricultural College. This meant 
that he opened and shut the shutters, ac- 
cording as the professor’s experiments re- 
quired sun or shade, and that he cleared 
up the broken glass and other fragments 
when the professor was done. The place 
was rather a galling one for Fergus, who 
knew perhaps as much of the new chemis- 
try as the professor did. As for Ellen, she 
was an assistant teacher in the same col- 
lege; for the State Agricultural College 
was also the State University, and in that 
state co-education existed. So Ellen taught 
young men and young women to square 
the hypothenuse and to work out the bi- 
nomial theorem; while in the basement 
Fergus Menet swept up the fragments, and 
chafed when the professor failed in his ex- 
periments. 

The drawback about the Thanksgiving 
dinner began deeper down than you might 
guess. Fergus had made an evening cal] at 
his uncle’s, knowing that he would be wel- 
come on Thanksgiving Day, and hoping, 
nay, expecting that they would ask Ellen 
Markley to come with him. His engage- 
ment to her was perfectly understood. His 
aunt had called on Ellen, and Ellen had re- 
turned the call. Instead of this, his aunt 
had made an excuse to be alone with him. 
Then ‘she had said, half in joke and half in 
earnest, as it seemed, that Miss Gholson, 
from Albany, was coming to visit her; that 
Miss Gholson had been very much interest- 
ed in Fergus when he spoke at Saratoga, at 
the Association; that she had spoken of 
him several times, as if she remembered 
him; that she had an immense fortune in 
her own right; and that, if Fergus would 
‘follow his hand,” as his aunt elegantly 
said, he could win Miss Gholson’s and 
could be independent for life. In reply to 
all this, Fergus had said, very simply at 
first, that he was engaged to the sweetest 
girl in the world; and when his aunt inti- 
mated that such things meant nothing with 
young people, Fergus had flared up and 
gone away in a rage. This rage had not 
subsided when Ellen Markley asked him, as 
you know, if he should go to his uncle’s 
for his Thanksgiving dinner. 

All this, of course, Ellen did not under- 
stand. Fergus would not insult her by 
telling her. But what Ellen did under- 
stand, and had understood for weeks, was 
that she would not taste salt nor turkey on 





Thanksgiving Day at the stately mansion of 
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the Robervals. 


The Robervals were old 
Huguenot people. They lived four miles 
out from New Padua, in an elegant way. 
Mrs. Roberval was Ellen’s aunt; and last 
year Ellen was there at Thanksgiving, and 
at Christmas. But it happened, oddly 
enough, that Mrs. Roberval had been mak- 
ing a match for Ellen just about the time 
when her engagement with Fergus came on. 
The stately and rich Mr. Arbuthnot, the 
great Connecticut manufacturer, had seen 
Ellen at the Robervals’, had admired her, 
had offered himself, and had been refused. 
But Mrs. Roberval had told him that faint 
heart never won fair lady, and he could 
not give up. And an eager letter had come 
from him, and Mrs. Roberval had shown it 
to Ellen and had made hercry. And Ellen 
had said to herself that she would not go to 
Rochelle House to dine for all the worid, if 
they did not ask Fergus; and, as Ellen 
knew, they were as likely to ask Sitting 
Bull. 

So was it that, for reasons not dissimilar, 
these two young people were to have their 
Thanksgiving dinner with such company as 
Mrs. Odonto might supply, at the boarding- 
house table. 


CHAPTER II.—A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


I do not know. What I do not know is 
this: whether Mrs. Odonto was glad or 
sorry that Fergus Menet and Ellen Markley 
notified her that they should dine at the 
boarding-house. 

What I do know is: that Rose Finegan, 
the cook, expected a holiday that day, and 
that Mary Maginnis, the table-girl, was 
going to the Mills for the day; sol think 
Mrs. Odonto had hoped that all the board- 
ers would dine away from what she was 
pleased to call ‘‘ home.” I am sure none of 
the boarders called it so. 

However, Mrs. Odonto bore up bravely, 
and made no sign of anxiety or regret, 
though she knew that the Thanksgiving 
dinner would have to be cooked by her own 
red right hand. 

But when Ellen heard that Mrs, Odonto’s 
brigadier and major-generals were to desert 
her, or to assume other fields of duty, she 
changed her own plans, and she persuaded 
Fergus to change his. She did not think it 
at all ‘‘nice” that Mrs. Odonto should have 
to slave and slave just to get them a din- 
ner; so she proposed that they should turn 
Mrs. Odonto out of doors also. She would 
ask Minna Ville-Fosse, who was the Ger- 
mani teacher in the Agricultural College, to 
come and dine with them;and she and 
Minna would cook the dinner. If Fergus 
were to marry her, she said, it was but right 
that he should know whether she could cook 
adinner. As for him, he might ask home 
any gentleman he liked. He should be a 
nice gentleman, Ellen said, who would like 
to talk with Minna, who was a very charm- 
ing girl. 

Fergus grumbled a little at the necessity 
of being hospitable. But Ellen told bim— 
what he knew very well before—that there 
was no Thanksgiving unless they shared 
what was provided; and intimated that, if 
she and he spent the day together, with or 
without Mrs. Odonto’s company, they might 
become tired of each other too soon. It 
ended, of course, in her having her own 
way. Mrs. Odonto said she would take the 
morning ear for New Herkimer, and the 
young people were to work their own sweet 
will in the kitchen and dining-room. Nay, 
before Thanksgiving Day came, the kitchen 





was given over on Tuesday afternoon to 
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Ellen and to her friend Minna, And there, 
in the secrecy of a cabbala whose oracles no 
man shall interpret, they created pies and 
tarts andyjellies, now of Yankee, now of 
German workmanship—enough, one would 
have said, for a dinner of twenty covers; 
but in truth all prepared for one of four. 

Fergus hesitated a little about the guest 
he should bring, to be agreeable to the 
Frauletn Minna. College professors, resi- 
dent graduates, unmarried ministers in the 
town passed in procession before his mind, 
as he determined which of them should 
have the honor of being selected as fourth 
hand in this select game of Thanksgiving 
Day. But Fergus, also, was under the in- 
fluence of the day; and he finally gave 
his invitation, not to one of these people 
who were to choose between four or five 
parties, but to a new-found friend of his, 
whose room was in the attic of the Two- 
Good House, aud who would have taken 
his chance at the stage dinner of that inn, 
had not Fergus remembered him. This 
was a seedy-looking man, named Pugh, 
whom Fergus had found at the Union. At 
the Union he had a sort of natural history 
class, made up of factory hands and shop- 
clerks, whom he was initiating into the 
mysteries of mineralogy and geology. Fer- 
gus had been drawn toward him since the 
first time he saw him. Pugh had asked 
him to let him use the laboratory, to make 
some rather intricate examinations of some 
bog-ore the boys had brought back from a 
vacation ramble. The man seemed to have 
had a specialist's training. Very crude in 
some things he was, very shrewd in othags 
He was very lonely in the town, and, as 
Fergus knew, would hardly call any one his 
friend excepting him. But Pugh knew very 
well what Thanksgiving Day was. Even 
in his loneliness he had found it the loneli- 
est day in the year, ever since he had been 
in America ; and the tears fairly stood in 
his eyes when he received and accepted 
Fergus’s invitation. 

Fergus compelled Pugh to go to ‘“ meet- 
ing” with him. No man would dare say 
whether Pugh had fulfilled righteousness 
in that way before since he had lived in 
New Padua, But they heard Mr. Cross 
preach a sermon on the Indian policy of the 
General Government, they put their surplus 
earnings into the contribution-box, and 
then, as instructed by the woman-folk, they 
took a long walk before they returned to 
dinner. They found the table set; and in a 
little while the ladies came in, with their 
faces aglow, but not too much aglow, 
and condescended to let the gentlemen 
bring in the heavy turkey and the chicken- 
pie, while they followed with trays laden 
with side-dishes. In this self-service there 
was quite frolic enough to break the ice. 
Fergus asked a blessing with good heart, 
and from Boothia Felix to the Farallones 
Islands there was not a jollier Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner that day than this proved to be. 

Minna Ville-Fosse was, indeed, what 
Ellen had represented her—a sweet, pretty 
girl. French blood mixed with German in 
her blushes, and French brightness and 
German sense in her talk. Her English 
was, like Kossuth’s, just broken enough 
and unidiomatic enough to be suggestive 
and entertaining. As for Pugh, you never 
knew where to find him. The new 
education, which is just now showing its 
result, certainly brings curiosity and sur- 
peise into conversation. You never know 
wha. a man will understand nor where 
his mind will be a blank. Mr. Pugh 
sat perfectly silent when the others tried 
some quite familiar themes of literature. 
Qn the other hand, he would come out with 
a world of curious and entertaining infor- 
mation, about things where archangels 
might be pardoned for ignorance. 

Of all which talk, now very serious and 
now very merry, the only part which much 
concerns this story fell after dinner, when 
they were wasting Mrs. Odonto’s hard-cut 
logs in a great open fireplace in her parlor. 
Fergus had been grinding an ax by making 
Minna Ville-Fosse explain to him some 
phrases in his German mining-books. She 
proved to be an expert of the hundred- 
thousandth power. 

‘*How in the world did you know all 
these crack-jaw words?” cried he, at last. 

‘“Why not? How should I know any 
other words? I have lived at Freiberg till 
I was fifteen. My father was a superintend- 
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ent of mines. My grandfather was a famous 
mining engineer. All my dear brothers are 
underground at this moment, I suppose.” 

Mr. Pugh left talking with Ellen, almost 
rudely, and directed his attention to the 
book and thefalk. Ina minute the reason 
appeared. He wasa Welchman. All his 
earlier life had been spent in Swansea. The 
name of Ville-Fosse was as familiar to him 
as thé name of Worth isto a Baltimore belle 
or of Edwards to an Andover student; and, 
without thinking much of his manners, he 
turned to listen. 

Then what talk there was about schists, 
and gangues, and carbonates, and pyrites; 
about Himmelsfiirst, and Veta Grande, and 
Veta Madre; about limestone, and fluxes, 
and rubbish, what had been done and what 
might be done and what ought to be done, 
till Ellen declared herself disgusted. She 
would not be left out in the cold, she said, 
She opened Mrs. Odonto’s card-table, and 
made them, willy-nilly, give up their beloved 
assays and reductions. She produced a 
new pack of cards, and taught them all to 
play ombre, which was the game of the 
Rape of the Locke. Ombre is whist as 
whist would be under a despot. Whist is 
ombre where the despot has had his head 
cut off, and peasants, merchants, priests, 
and soldiers, or clubs, diamonds, hearts, and 
spades, are equal in their rights before the 


law. But Ellen made them play ombre. | 


Most women, in their heart of hearts, in- 
cline for despotism in government. 


Cuarter III.—Prosprectina. 


And this is all that can be told of that 
gay little picnic dinner-party. What grew 
out of it all seemed simple enough at the 
time. When Fergus found that Mr. Pugh 
had spent all his early life in the various 
grades of smelting works in Swansea, he 
told him that New Padua was no place for 
him, which, alas! poor Pugh knew well 
enough already. Fergus told Pugh that he 
ought to be in Arizona. He showed him, in 
the College library, in Allegre and Venegas, 
the evidence that there was a time when the 
chief fountain of Spanish wealth flowed in 
silver from far-off Arizona. The attic of 
the Two-Good House was no place for him, 
while sulphurets and carbonates were wait- 
ing for him to torture them under a sky so 
delicious. In Sonora, just over the border, 
was found the largest nugget of silver ever 
seen, preserved perhaps to this hour in 
some museum in Spain. That did not 
weigh quite three thousand pounds and 
probably was not worth fifty thousand 
dollars. ‘‘ But you shall find a bigger one,” 
said Fergus. ‘You shall send next 
Thanksgiving one __ fifty-thousand-dollar 
nugget to Ellen and another to Miss Minna 
here, and we will drink your health in a 
cup of Mrs. Odonto’s best black coffee.” 

Poor Mr. Pugh knew this, of course, well 
nigh as well as Fergus; only the sinews of 
war failed him. Here Fergus came to the 
rescue. He had a square talk with Pugh, 
and learned his whole story. Pugh had 
broken down in Swansea and “‘ wascleaned 
out” there, as the carnalsay. What was the 
break-down Ido not know. Only it was 
not dishonesty and it was not gambling. 
Probably it was liquor, which is at the bot- 
tom of so large a proportion of the wretch- 
edness of our times that, when you know 
nothing to the contrary, you may take this 
for granted. Whatever it was, Fergus knew. 
Ido not. Fergus had confidence enough in 
his man to believe him a man of honor; and, 
after consulting with Ellen and with her 
full consent, Fergus borrowed at the First 
National Bank five hundred dollars on the 
pledge of bonds to that amount, and boldly 
lent the money to Mr. Pugh to go to 
Arizona, to try his fortune. He got letters 
for him to General Fremont, to Mrs. 
Fremont, to Mr. Weber, and before Christ- 
mas Mr. Pugh was on his way. 

And this adventure went much further 
than they supposed. Letters came from Mr. 
Pugh every week. Sometimes he was up; 
sometimes he was down, But on May 
Morning, just after Fergus had hung a 
basket of arbutus, of liverwort, and anemone 
on the handle of Ellen’s door, he walked 
down to the village for his mail, and in the 
mail was the critical letter from San Xavier 
del Bac, on which hinges the end of this 
story. 

Mr. Pugh had obtained control of just 
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the property he wanted. Capital was 
néeded, of course; but capital would come, 
could one -be sure of brains, scientific 
knowledge, and business faculty. As forthe 
sinking of shafts, the development of the 
mine, and the other general work of bring- 
ing the one to be fit for anything, Mr. Pugh 
had no fear for his own ability, But as 
for the smelting, he was wholly dissatisfied 
with all he saw—as well with the old 
Mexican traditions as with the new hand-to- 
mouth Californian makeshifts, as he coolly 
called them. And the letter, therefore, 
ended with these pregnant sentences: ‘In 
short, my dear sir, you have seen my drift 
already. If you could come out here to 
live—of course, with your wife—I believe we 
could have the best mine here and the best 
smelting mills, And, observe, the last is 
vastly the more important of the two. A 
mine may or may not play out; or there 
may be a thousand better mines. gQuien 
abe? But there cannot be better smelting 
than you and I ought to be able to establish 
here. Then let there be a thousand and 
one mines, why, so much the better for you 
and me. 

**Could not Miss Ville-Fosse send for one 
of those brothers of hers from Freiberg? I 
do not want to under-rate your chemistry, 
nor my own, of course; but Lobserve that 
the German gentlemen here are reticent, 
and that some things which they do 
they do in secret. If you and I were 
together, and Mr. Ville-Fosse prove to have 
the average practical knowledge of the 
Freiberg people I have known here and in 
Europe, why, we would beat the world.” 


CrapTrR IV.—ANoTHER DINNER. 


It was on the strength of this letter that 
Fergus himself went to Arizona, to see how 
the country lay. A costly journey it was, 
too, for Arizona was a hard place to reach 
in those days, nor is it easy to reach now. 
But Fergus persuaded Rising, at the New 
Altona newspaper office, that he wanted 
some letters from the mines; and, on the 
strength of an engagement there, he made 
another engagement with a great ‘‘ Metro- 
politan Daily” to write tothem. And, by 
living on light fare as he traveled and 
writing on these letters at every instant 
when trains ceased joggling, he made both 
ends meet without too terrible an inroad on 
the little capital, which would be so essen- 
tial if Pugh’s views were confirmed. 

And Pugh’s views were confirmed, so 
far that Fergus came back to New Padua, 
and persuaded Ellen Markley to marry him 
then and there. If he went to Arizona, 
she would go. And he went, and she went. 
Fritz Ville-Fosse had been written to, and 
he was only too giad to see in place with 
his own eyes ores which he had written 
about and heard about for so many years. 
He was even able, with the help of his 
friends, to contribute something to the little 
capital of the trio; while Fergus was doing 
his utmost, by way of wedding prepara- 
tions,to induce his friends also to subscribe 
—for their own good, as he believed. 


So is it that the next Thanksgiving Day 
finds Mr. and Mrs. Menet—that is to say, 
Fergus and his wife Ellen—keeping house 
in their adobe palace, within sound of the 
bells of the old mission church of Santa 
Madre de los Remedios. And these bells, 
which men said were two centuries old, 
were ringing all that morning. Mr. Pugh, 
who was a guest, said that it was Saint Jon- 
athan’s day; but this was his little joke. 
He had been out with his gun two or three 
days before, and had brought in two match- 
less turkeys for the feast; and, while in 
every adobe in the neighborhood Mexican 
women were at work over their ollas or 
were frying their tortillas, Ellen and Minna 
Ville-Fosse found themselves recalling the 
memories of Mrs. Odonto’s kitchen, as they 
rolled out pastry, stewed the great dice 
they cut from majestic pumpkins, and _per- 
formed other rites of the annual mysteries 
of New England. 

Mr. Pugh could not be made to go with 
Fergus to attend at mass, at the daily serv- 
ice of the church of Santa Madre. Not he! 
He would watch those stupid dogs who were 
building the chimney. But Fergus was 
true, not so much to a conviction, indeed, 
as to a sentiment; and, with devotion quick- 





ened by gratitude, and gratitude more 


grateful for devotion, joined the queer 
company of dirty children, and mothers as 
dirty, who kneeled before the broken altar- 
rail, as a swarthy pricst,in vestments of 
the most equivocal character, elevated the 
host and repeated what he could from a 
liturgy which he could not understand 

Shall we blame Fergus if the prayer that he 
uttered in his heart of hearts was accom- 
panied by the vow that these mothers and 
these children should have better chances 
in the future to come into a reasonable 
service toa loving Father? 

The elevation of the host did Fergus no 
harm, to besure. The hour he spentin the 
old church was an hour which watered 
and sunned seeds which will yet bear good 
harvest. At last he left the odor of in- 
cense and other smells, of garlic and of 
onions, which incense had not smothered, 
and came out into the sweet, open air, and 
stood on the great slab in front of the 
church, to give thanks again for air, and 
sunlight, and blue sky, and health, and 
wife,and home. As he looked right and 
left, he saw the crowd of loafers, ‘‘ greas- 
ers,” and dogs which announced the ar- 
rival of a stranger. He was not so far be- 
yond the realm of curiosity but that he 
walked toward the crowd, while a morose 
man would have walked away from it. 
Two horsemen appeared, as they might 
have done in one of Mr. James’s novels; 
and behind them quite a little train of bu2- 
ros—good, patient creatures, with their 
packs. A horde of Mexican children sur- 
rounded the party. 

The leading horseman touched his hat 
to Fergus, who was advancing cordially to 
offer him the hospitalities of the village. 

“‘Can you be so kind as to point to us 
the way to the mines of Mr. Pugh or Mr. 
Menet?” 

“Tam Mr. Menet,” said Fergus, hastily. 
And then light struck him; and he saw— 
what the quicker reader has discovered al- 
ready—that here was Fritz Ville-Fosse in 
person. Warm was the greeting, eager 
the surprise, unintelligible the explana- 
tions why his letters had not come in ad- 
vance; and cheerily did Fergus lead him 
to the adobe, where they surprised Ellen 
and Minna, even as they were dishing up 
the Thanksgiving dinner. 

Many a dinner had these six afterward in 
that adobe house—now on the fat of the 
land, now on minced meat made from the 
dinner of the day before, and now on tor- 
tillas and hard-tack, as might be ordered 
for them in the providence of the good 
God; but never was there breakfast, lunch- 
eon, dinner, tea or supper (for the house 
was carried on on the five-meal principle), 
never was a crust broken in the daily sacra- 
ment of a common meal, but that first 
Thanksgiving Day was remembered, and 
the memory carried a blessing. That Fritz 
should actually come in upon Minna when 
her hands upheld a gigantic chicken-pie; 
that she had courage and persistency enough 
not to drop it, in her wonder and delight; 
that feast, and not famine, should be his wel- 
come—all this, and all that belonged to it, 
made the first Thanksgiving at Santa Madre 
a feast to be long remembered. 

They talked and they talked—now in 
good English and broken German, now in 
good German and broken English—till the 
small hours came in. And in that tall 
were laid the foundations which, in all the 
doubts and difficulties of years, secured 
ultimate triumph. That famous firm of 
Menet, Pugh, and Ville-Fosse was then 
formed. That famous monogram, which 
unites the M, P, and V—a monogram so 
familiar to those who have handled the 
Santa Madre ingots—was then and there 
devised. Minna’s was the pattern which 
out of a dozen commanded every suffrage; 
nor has it ever been chan7ed in their years 
of prosperity, more than fabulous. 

And it has been prosperity well deserved. 
In all these years, whether of struggle or of 
success, whether of adversity or prosperity, 
they have held to the cordiality of the first 
Thanksgiving dinners. Each of the men 
has the word ‘‘Together” cut upon his 
watch-seal. Each of the women has ‘‘ To- 
gether” inscribed on the inner surface of 
her wedding-ring. Ellen has known the 
times when she said that, as shoemakers’ 
wives are ill shod, the wives of smelters are 
short of money. Ellen has rocked one 
baby with her foot on the cradle, haa 
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penned up another with two chairs on 
their sides, while she fried the tortillas 
which were the only dinner, because her 
oven was so full of silver-bricks, which 
were hidden in it, that she could not use it 
for her weekly baking. That was in the 
week when they had had the riot just be- 
low them, at the Sweetwater Gulch; and 
when their own priest was drunk, and no- 
body knew in the morning what might 
happen before night. But in all such trials, 
as in the trials of prosperity, so much harder 
to be borne, those five have always held 
“‘ together.” 





CHAPTER THE Last.—Panris. 


And now, as it happens, the last Thanks- 
giving of this story is in Paris. 

Fergus had been invited, in a very civil 
letter from the president of the Bank of 
France, to one more conference on this 
knotty question, whether argent shall con- 
tinue to be Vargent. Shall silver be money? 
Of course, as one of the men through 
whose hands an immense fraction of it 
passes every year, his opinien for the pre- 
sent and his judgment for the future must 
be taken. 

Fergus had telegraphed to his agent in 
Paris as to his wishes for a home for the 
winter, and the agent had bought the grand 
old Hotel De Rosny, with the pictures—oh! 
such pictures—and the furniture. And to 
this pleasant home he and Ellen and the 
children and the nurses had gone direct 
from the train; and they felt as much at 
home as in New Padua, at Mrs. Odonto’s. 
The children might well say this, as they had 
never seen that paradise. And Ellen had 
brought out with her dear old Mrs. Weeks, 
who could, with some effort, compel as 
good a squash pie in the elaborate cuisine 
of the Hotel de Rosny as Ellen herself 
had made in Mrs. Odonto’s kitchen. 

“Only,” said Fergus, gallantly, ‘it has 
not exactly the finish and the flavor.” 

“‘Who do you think-is coming?” said he, 
as he ranin on Wednesday evening. ‘‘ Pugh 
is:wi . nded at Brest. The 
ferful trip. They 
so as to be with 


Manksgiving Day!” 
. Weeks and I have con- 
trived everything as if we were at home. 
‘Turkeys, chicken-pies, Marlboro pud- 
dings, cranberry tarts, Washington pies, 
nuts, figs, and raisins—you shall not know 
you are not in South Slickville.” 

And Fergus said: ‘‘ As soon as I heard 
Minna would be here, I telegraphed for 
Fritz. Here is his answer. He could not 
arrive on the regular mail-train; but he has 
chartered a special engine and is crossing 
from Saxony, a hundred kilometers an 
hour, at this living moment, to be with you 
at breakfast-time to-morrow. He does not 
say, but I hope his little wife is with him.” 

And his little wife was with him; and 
Minna—for the reader sees that Minna is 
Mrs, Pugh—Minna and her husband and 
that big Ralph were, happily, at the Hotel 
Rosny at nine o’clock. And there she met 
her blushing new sister; and the big, red- 
faced, red-whiskered Fritz stood behind 
the door, and caught his sister and almost 
crushed her in his arms. This time he sur- 
prised her as much as she had surprised 
him at Santa Madre. 

As they sat, after dinner, just these six, 
after, going back over every queer experi- 
ence of that wild life of Santa Madre, and 
of San Xavier, and Guaymas, and mem- 
ories of old Father Kino and the rest, Fer- 
gus said: ‘‘I dined with a queer set yester- 
day. It was at the minister’s—minister of 
finance, you know. We had this young 
Rothschild and Monte Cristo’s sun (who is 
a quiet, well-informed fellow; speaks En- 
glish as well as you do), one of Van Beest’s 
people, the president of the Bank of En- 
gland, and the president of the Bank of 
France—only we seven and the three ladies 
of the house. It was charming to see how 
they cut the shop. You would not have 
known that there was a silver dollar or a 
gold Napoleon in the world. On the other 
hand, we almost pretended that the minis- 
ter had dug the potatoes with his own hand; 
that Madame had milked the cows and 
made the butter; that Rothschild had been 
a-fishing and brought-in the Dorado; and 
that Mademoiselle—what is her name?— 





had cooked the whole. We were Arcadian 
in our simplicity. 

‘“‘But, as we talked after dinner, we all 
drew up round the fire—just as if we had 
been in England or at home—and Mlle. 
Clara drew out young Rothschild very 
prettily. You see there were not too many 
of us to talk across the fireplace and all to 
join. ‘Wu will guess that the general talk 
hushed, by one of the spells that fall some- 
times, when he said: 

“«‘Oh! my father’s love for the dear Abbé 
passed the love of angels for each other.’ 

“““Why,’ cried Ellen, ‘the Abbé was the 
man in the Chateau @’If whotaught Monte 
Cristo language and told him where the 
diamonds were.’ 

“«*Yes,’ said Fergus, ‘We were all still as 
mice to hear young Monte Cristo say: 
‘Every step of my father’s prosperity 
afterward followed on that love of his for 
the dear Abbé and of the Abbé for him. 
My father was a hard hater; but when he 
died he said to me: ‘Remember that the 
secret of success is love.’ That is my 
motto, Mademoiselle,’ he said, and that 
with no nonsense in his tone. 

“The girl apprehended his mood, saw that 
he would prefcr to be silent, and turned to 
young Rothschild. ‘And what qo you 
say, M. le Baron?’ said she. ‘What pretty 
story can you tell us to teach us the secret 
of success?” 

‘**My story is very easily told,’ saidhe, ‘It 
is the one tradition of our house. Roths- 
child Brothers is Rothschild Brothers be. 
cause the brothers of the old firm lived like 
brothers. They had no separate accounts. 
Each man lived for the whole. When you 
have asked all your questions, Mademoiselle, 
I will tell a little story of the early days.’ 

««* And you, Mr. Newland?’ said the girl, 
laughing and turning to the president of the 
Bank of England. 

«Oh! said he, ‘you must ask our friend 
here if he ever failed us when we needed 
him.’ And then, with his English pride, 
he added: ‘Or if we ever failed him.’ He 
turned to the old gray haired president of 
the Bank of France;_and he smiled and 
bowed assent, well pleased, indeed, with 
all the dignity of the old régime. . 

“The thing was growing serious. These 
gentlemen took it au serieva, indeed. But 
the girl did not blench. 

‘«*And you, Mr. Van Beest—what do they 
say in Holland?’ 

««« They say, Mademoiselle, that if a fur- 
long of the dyke gives way half a state is 
deluged. But they say that when every 
yard of the dyke is revetted in with every 
other yard that we defy ocean itself. 
Mademoiselle, it is the infinite of the spirit 
against the infinite of the waves.’ 

‘The girl was serious now; but she had 
begun her catechism, and she would finish 
it. So she turned to me. 

‘«*M. Manet,’ she said, ‘what commands 
success in America?’ 

‘*T pressed my seal-ring so, just above the 
‘line of life’ on her hand, upon the pJump 
white ball below her thumb, and I said: 

*« “Mademoiselle, if you could see what I 
have printed on your hand, you would read 
the word ‘ TOGETHER.’’” 





PURE WI¥E, MILD BEER, AND 
TEMPER ANCE. 


BY THE HON. NEAL DOW, 





I was amused, the other day, at the de- 
liverance of a grave and learned doctor of 
divinity on ‘‘ Pure Wine, Mild Beer, and 
Temperance.” He was a new recruit to 
the temperance cause, and at one bound 
took position in the front rank of the tem- 
perance hosts, and, with a commanding 
look and dignified wave of hand, put back 
to the rear all the old and tried workers, on 
the ground that they ‘‘did not know the 
difference between fiery liquors and pure 
wine and mild beer.” He expressly laid it 
down as a primary qualification for an in- 
telligent and effective worker in the tem- 
perance cause that he should understand 
the merits of the milder fluids, as contrasted 
with the demerits of the stronger. He 
founded the new gospel of temperance on 
the doctrine that plenty of wine and beer 
was necessary to any successful work for 
the cause. 4 

Our new leader had _ no difficulty in find- 
ing plenty of disciples to his pleasant 
evangile; but they were only of those per- 





sons who had hitherto taken no part in | 


temperance work, because they would not 
co-operate with those ‘‘ who did not know 
the difference between fiery liquors and 
mild beer.” Some of us looked on with 
interest, to see what would come of it; and 
some of us remembered that, after all, it 
was a teaching forty years old, believed in, 
in that old time, by many excellent people, 
who saw the evils of intemperance and 
wished to do something in the way of cure, 
if it could be, consistently with a reson- 
able indulgence in pure wines and mild 
a ere very well, in those old times, 
that the proposition of the ‘‘ extremists” to 
adopt the pledge of total abstinence was 
earnestly, even violently resisted, by these 
moderatists; and when they failed to check 
the zeal of the ‘‘radicals,” they withdrew 
from the cause altogether. Most respect- 
able and influential people they were. I 
knew many of them personally—wishing 
well to every good thing; but they could 
not co-operate with men of ‘‘ excessive zeal 
and small knowledge,” and they could not 
give up their ‘‘ pure wine and mild beer.” 

And so I watched the course of our new 
leader with a great deal of interest, to see 
what would come of his plans of campaign 
against the great enemy. We soon found 
that his opposition to drink did not include 
the ‘‘fiery liquors” more than the ‘ mild 
beer”; but it was directed solely against 
the low places where intoxicants were sold, 
at the same time that respectable drinking- 
places were declared to be every way con- 
sistent with the general good and with an 
intelligent prosecution of the temperance 
cause. 

It did not occur to our new leader that 
Paddy would claim a right to his low grog- 
shop and his glass of five-cent whiskey 
with as much reason as the gentleman could 
show for his claim to a twenty-five-cent glass 
of brandy at a splendid bar. He did not see 
that a rule of action not founded on some 
general, well-defined principle could not be 
just and right; and so the movement of our 
new leader, after a noisy and showy cam- 
paign of a year, has come to naught. 

I was reminded of all this, a few days ago, 
in reading a new French book by Victor 
Tissor, ‘‘ Voyage au Pays des Milliards,” a 
very spicy description of men and things he 
saw in the new Germany, where he made a 
journey of careful observation. The doctor 
of divinity to whom I have alluded made 
it a prominent part of his temperance teach- 
ing that good, and not harm, came from 
abundant provision of pure wines and beer 
and from their free use as a customary drink. 
He took especial pains to inform everybody 
who cared to know that he had no sym- 
pathy with the practice of abstinence from 
alcoholics. He believed that in wine coun. 
tries and in Germany, where the people 
float in wine and beer, there was no in- 
temperance; and he gave public notice that 
his own practice corresponded with his 
theory. c 

Our doctor of divinity had not seen, 
probably, Sir Henry Thompson’s letter to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in which he 
said: ‘‘I have long had the conviction that 
there is no greater cause of evil, moral and 
physical, than the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages. I donot mean by this that extreme 
indulgence which produces drunkenness. 
The habitual use of fermented liquors, to 
an extent far short of what is necessary 
to produce that condition, and such as is 
quite common in all ranks of society, injures 
the body and diminishes the mental power 
to an extent which I think few people are 
aware of. Such, at all events, is the result 
of my observation during more than twenty 
years of professional life, devoted to hos- 
pital practice, and to private practice in 
every rank above it. Thus, I have no hes- 
itation in attributing avery large propor- 
tion of some of the most painful and dan- 
gerous maladies which come under my 
notice, as well as those which every med- 
ical man has to treat, to the ordinary and 
daily use of fermented drink, taken in the 
quantity which is conventionally deemed 
moderate. Whatever may be said in re- 
gard to its evil influence on the mental and 
moral faculties, as to the fact above stated, 
I feel that I have a right to speak with au- 
thority; and I do so solely because it ap- 
pears to mea duty, especially at this mo- 
ment, not to be silent ona matter of such 
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extreme importance.” There is no med- 
ical opinion in England, or in any other 
country, of greater influence and author- 
ity than that of Sir Henry Thompson, 
surgeon extraordinary to His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians and surgeon to Uni- 
versity College Hospital, London. : 

Since this letter of Sir Henry Thompson 
Dr. Wm. B. Richardson and Sir Wm. Gull 
have with even more emphasis declared alco- 
holic drinks, of whatever sort, to be only 
bad and always bad. 

‘‘I may be asked,” says Dr. Richardson, 
‘“‘whether there may not be somecorrespond- 
ing good coming from these drinks, as an 
offset to the evils which I have ascribed to 
them; and my answer is that there is no 
good whatever coming from them. Their 
effect is always bad. Sir Wm. Gull was, 
asked by the Duke of Westminster: ‘‘ May 
not a glass of wine or two be taken with 
advantage by persons suffering from the 
stress of overwork?” And his answer was 
decidedly: No. He suffered often from the 
weariness of overwork; but he never took 
any alcoholics as a remedy. For many 
years his practice had been in such cases to 
eat raisins. These three doctors are at the 
head of their profession in England. 

But I come back to Victor Tissor and his 
journey to the Country of Billious. He 
saw much of the intimate home-life of Ger- 
many, and especially of student life, and 
describes the beer-drinking he saw and 
heard of graphically. He is at an ordinary 
drinking-bout of the students at Heidel- 
burg, introduced by a friend of his, a 
student. The place of meeting is a large 
hall in a brasserie (a beer-house). The pres- 
ident is a tall devil (grand diable) with 
blond hair and a silk scarf, like the official 
scarf of a mayor. He arose suddenly and 
struck the table with his sword, crying: 

‘‘Silentium!” Two students continued to 
talk. The president struck the table again 
and condemned them to drink their can of 
beer atasingle gulp (d’un seul trait). Then 
he declared the sitting open and called for 
Song No. 10, and all sang in chorus: 

‘‘Sa! sa! sa! brothers German! Shout 
a glad hurrah! Sing your gayest songs. 
He who can shout, let him shout, here in 
the midst of pots of beer. Consolation for 
every grief, cure for every ill. Oh! glo- 
rious beer! Oh! balm for every woe! Oh! 
source of infinite joy!” 

The president, in solo, elevating his glass 
with a priestly wave of the hand (geste 
sacerdotal): ‘‘Oh! sweet and glorious liq- 
uor! Flow, flow down my throat (dans 
mon gosier). Oh! give me strength! This 
way let us drink! Hurrah! brothers; in 
chorus let us sing. Let those who can 
shout, shout: Juchhe, Burhe! Juchhe, 
Burhe! Sa! sa! sa! sa! sa! sa!” 

The whole company repeated this strange 
refrain, striking their glasses together. 
Horrid uproar (‘‘ Vacarme infernal).” 

‘‘Have you observed what a capital 
drinker our president is?” said my friend. 

‘“‘Yes; his drinking-mug is enormous 
(dimensions monumentales).” 

‘Yes. It contains a quart. Our presi- 
dent made a bet last Sunday that he would 
drink the full of his mug (chope) twelve 
times while the clock should strike twelve. 
He won. He finished the last dock at the 
eleventh stroke of the clock.” 

And then the singing went on. This is 
the first song—characteristic, but not very 
proper: 

‘* Sic vivimus, thus live we students every 
day. Welivegayly. Nous pompons, absque 
complimenten—” - I cannot give the 
translation here. Suffice to say it is brutal 
and beastly. Then the song goes on: 
‘‘Thus we live, you and I, and if any one 
says us nay. bah—!” Then all 
the company burst out into loud and pro- 
longed shouts of laughter (en riant, aug 
éclats). ‘‘Sing, drink, pray, and follow the 
ways of God! Hope in the blessings of 
Heaven. Hope in God when you drink 
beer et embrasses les filles. He will never 
abandon you in [embarras . . . bahl 
While we live, let us live!” 

“If Iam to die here, wrap mein my old 
morning-gown. It will preserve me from 
the worms. And leave to my dog the care 
of putting a stone on my grave. While we 
live, let us live!” 

Tissor says: ‘‘I stop here. The song is 
all coarse and obscene. And we imagine 
even yet that German youth sing only re- 
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ligious songs and patriotic hymns!” But 
let ws rembember that all this is inspired 
*»y ‘‘mild beer.” 

After midnight Mons. Tissor'’s friend 
‘‘begged him to retire. He obeyed with 
the feeling of Shem and Japhet toward their 
father.” It will not require a great effort 
of imagination to see what the end of the 
orgie would be. I knew at the University 
of Munich a student who before going to 
the Kneipe (a college student-meeeting) 
‘‘always engaged two porters to come for 
him at one o'clock in the morning.” 
Hurrah! for ‘‘ mild beer.” 

PORTLAND, Mz. 





THE POWER OF HUMAN LOVE. 


(Wat Harrenep mm a New ENGLanp Town a HUNDRED 
Years AGo.) 





BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARK, D.D. 


SHE was a matron, wise and good. 
He was half-witted, coarse, and rude— 
A lonely outcast in the wood. 


Her husband, children, neighbors saw 
Her life without a spot or flaw, 
Molded by Puritanic law. 


To him there came no influence wise, 
Which to our weakness strength suppliee— 
No church, school, home, no human ties. 


What could there be between the two? 
What could she have with him todo? 
His very name she never knew. 


Nothing, if they are right who claim 
Self-happiness man’s only aim, 
And Christ a myth, and God a name. 


But in the poorest Christian creed 
Lies hid, of love, some generous seed 
To help a brother in his need. 


‘We see,”’ men said, “the fellow lurk 
Behind a bush, to steal and shirk. 
The rascal, if he chose, could work. 


* Don’t give him, Dame, another meal; 
And if he comes our fowls to steal, 
The lazy brute the jail shall feel.” 


She heard them talk and went her way; 
Said nothing ; but at break of day 
Some food upon a shelf there lay. 


Soon down the lonely road he came, 
Half conscious of the village blame, 
His hunger struggling with his shame. 


He stopt, he saw the bread and meat, 
Looked quickly up and down the street, 
Seized it, and fled with hasty feet. 


Next day again he-left the wood, 
And lo! upon the shelf there stood 
Once more a dish of savory food. 


And every day he came to find 
His daily bread, till on his mind 


Dawned some faint thought that men were 
kind. 


And, though no word between them passed, 
He knew he had a friend at last, 
And sunshine on his path was cast, 


With power some shadows to dispel. 
To him it was a miracle, 


As though each day from Heaven it fell ; 


A miracle his soul to move, 
True manna dropping from above— 
For the true Bread from Heaven is Love. 





Unmarked, continuous movements Zo; 
The Earth’s swift flight, Time’s steady flow, 
We scarcely feel, or see, or know. 


Thus steadfast goodness, moving on 
Without a pause, is scarcely known; 
Yet all men miss it when ’tis gone. 


So to this town there came one day 
A sense of something passed away, 
Some influence, guidance, help, and stay. 


And when the people of the place 
Came in, and looked upon her face, 
Transfigured by death’s solemn grace, 


There, with the rest, amazed, they. find 
Him, to whom she alone was kind, 
Well-clothed and in his proper mind. 


And when a curious stranger read 
Her name upon the plate, he said: 
** She is my friend, and she is dead. 


** But now I'll try to work a bit, 
For if my lazy ways I quit 
’Twill please her when she hears of it.” 


We all through Love our Life receive, 
Since only while we love we live, 
And Life cannot in Death believe. 


Thus, to a mind in darkness sealed, 


Love showed the truth from Thought con- 
cealed, 


JOSEPH COOK’S MONDAY LEC- 
TURES.* 


FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD IN NATURE. 


(DELIVERED & THR OLD Sourm Cuurca, Boston, Nov. 
17TH.) 





Tae PRELUDE.—ROMANISTS AND THE COMMON 
ScHOOLS, 


Is it safe to allow the Pope to govern prima- 
ry schools ina free nation? Ask Spain. Ask 
Mexico. Ask the limping republics of South 
America. Ask Lower Canada, where I have 
myself been threatened with personal violence 
on the public highway for courteously assert- 
ing that I did not believe a priest could raise 
the dead. Ask the provinces of Southern 
Italy. Ask Ireland and her hedge schools. 
Ask Gladstone, as he bends over the work of 
writing the learned pages of his pamphlet on 
Vaticanism, and summons all history to testify 
that the education, to say nothing of the liber- 
ty of a people, is not safe under exclusively 
Romish auspices. Ask Prince Bismarck. At 
his fireside, in bis palace at Varzin, he has a 
costly tapestry representing King Henry IV, 
in smock and barefoot, kneeling three days in 
the snow at the doorof the palace of Pope 
Hildebrand, imploring absolution in vain, un- 
til his humiliation had been eo protracted as to 
become what the Roman pontiff thought to be 
the proper symbol of the lowness of the civil 
power when set up over against the ecclesias- 
tical. Ask Sicily and Sardinia whether it is 
safe to allow Jesuit control of popular educa- 
tion to run through many generations? Ask 
Pope Clement XIV, who in 1773 did his utmost 
to abolish the Jesuit order. Ask the long line 
of statesmen and rulers who expelled the 
Jesuits in 1507 from Venice, in 1708 from Hol- 
land, in 1764 from France, in 1767 from Spain, 
in 1820 from Russia, in 1829 from England, in 
1872 from Germany, in 1873 from Italy. Ask 
the States of the Church, under the shadow 
of St. Peter’s, where atthe time when Victor 
Emmanuel took possession of Rome only five 
per cent. of the population could read and 
write. What is the reply? 

1. It is astern historical truth that Romish 
priests, when they have had their own way, 
never yet gave, in their parochial primary 
schools, instruction enough to fit a population 
for the duties and responsibilities of free gov- 
ernment, [Loud applause. ] 

Romish parochial schools, as tested by five 
centuries of their history, make no adequate 
provision for that public intelligence which is 
necessary to the permanence of republican 
institutions. Here isthe fundamental indict- 
ment which history brings against exclusively 
Romish parochial schools for any people, 
whether under republican,‘ monarchical, or 
mixed institutions. The result has been to 
plunge the masses of the population into pro- 
longed childhood when the Romish ecclesias- 
tical power has been set up over the civil. I 
might cite here documents to show what the 
theory of the Romish hierarchy is as to educa- 
tion. I might quote the Syllabus of the Pope, 
of which all the clamor of ecclesiastics in 
every part of the world is only an echo. But I 
prefer higher evidence than official documents. 
Iopen the pages of the continents. I point to 
the spots where Romanism has had undisturbed 
power for centuries, and in the darkness which 
gathersupon them I find the proper warning 
for any republic which, like ours, has in it 
6,000,000 or 8,000,000 of Romanists, over whom 
a foreign hierarchy asserts power. ‘‘ What 
have you done ?”’ I say to this hierarchy. Iam 
not assailing the laity of the Romish Church ; 
for I have great sympathy with their efforte to 
escape from the clutches of that historic 
power which has eclipsed the sun itself in the 
human soul, and the sun of modern civilization 
in so many fair portions of the globe. But I 
say to this hierarchy that they must stand be- 
fore the bar of public opinion, and be judged 
by the outcome of their prolonged endeavors 
in Canada, in Mexico, in Ireland, in the States 
of the Church. A most careful statistician 
told me at Rome that when Victor Emmanuel 
took possession of the Seven Hills the darkness 
of the population of the States of the Church 
in the matter of illiteracy was greater than the 
darkness of the population of Spain. 

2. What Romanism has done-abroad it 
wishes to do in the United States. 

Incredible as it may appear, the assertions 
of Roman ecclesiastics to the effect that all 
authority in matters of education should be 
derived from the Pope are not loose and idle 
phrases. They mean something in Spain; 
they mean something in Mexico. It is very 
hard for us to believe that they are anything 
more than the toothless bark of a dragon not 
invited as yet to our shores and pushed away 
from this continent by the sharp weapons of 
al] our patriotic and religious and educational 


* Copyright, 1879, by the Rev. Joszra Cook. 
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be given to any newspaper wishing to publish ex- 
tracts. 


associations. But this power isa unit in all 
the zones. It has but one head and one heart, 
and when the Papal Syllabus speaks every 


echo the doctrine of the Vatican. 


8. What is the educational theory of the 
Romish Church on both sides of the sea? 

(1.) That the Romish Church must take care 
of the children of Romish prieste—parents, I 
mean. [A silent pause followed this slip, and 
then an outburst of applause, twice repeated. ] 
Bachelors are, indeed, dangerous men in the 
world. If celibate priests who clamor con- 
cerning the education of children were at the 
heads of families themselves, there would 
naturally be more sympathy on the part of the 
hierarchy, when it is honest, with the claim of 
parents that they be allowed the right of pri- 
vate judgment as to perhaps the most import- 
ant thing that can concern the future of their 
children. Edmund Burke once said of an op- 
ponent in Parliament ‘‘He has no child’’; 
and so I, taking the hint from your acuteness, 
am glad to emphasize the searching inculca- 
tion of history that the rights of children are 
safe only in the hands of those who have fam- 
ilies. [Applause.] 

(2.) It isthe European and also the American 
Romish theory that parochial schools should 
be established for every parish, and that when 
they are established parents have no right to 
send their children to other schools. 

(8.) That, no matter how inferior the Romish 
parochial schools may be to their rivals, 
Romish parents have no right of private judg- 
ment as to which they shall patronize. 

(4.) That Romish parents who refuse to send 
their children to the Romish schools, and send 
them to the public schools, may be denied the 
sacraments—such as the rite of baptism, of 
marriage, and of burial according to the Romish 
forms. 

Pardon me if I pause here to emphasize the 
terrific power of the confessional in the Romish 
Church over women, and over men of little 
education, brought up from their youth to be- 
lieve that the Romish is the only infallible 
ehurch, and that out of it there is no salvation 
for the soul. There is a custom among the 
robbers of Italy requiring that when a new 
confederate is brought into a gang of thieves 
he shall load a pistol, hold it before a cru- 
cifix, and fire it at the figure of our Lord. It 
is supposed that whoever has the audacity to 
do that will not hesitate to take the life of 
child, or spouse, or parent. Now, when 
education and a deep religious temperamént, 
and much intercourse with ecclesiastics and 
none at all with their critics, fill a woman’s 
soul with that beautiful flame of Catholic de- 
votion which we revere so much in many 
Catholic works (‘* The Imitation of Christ’’ is 
a Catholic book read by all Protestants)— 
when a woman with a heart like that of the 
author of that famous volume is asked to 
send her child to the parochial school, or 
else incur the anathemas of the priest whom 
she regards as the representative of a power at 
Rome really standing in God’s place on earth, 
we find the woman’s soul tested as that of the 
Italian thief is tested by the requisition to fire 
at the crucifix. Rather than do that, woman’s 
heart will often flame up here in the United 
States and defend even a narrow Vatican hier- 
archy ; and I shall not think less of the Romish 
laity if vast masses of them, with their past 
education, stand by the extreme doctrines of 
their priests. Those who have just been im- 
ported to our shores are under the control of 
the hierarchy. You are asking that all women 
shall have a vote on matters of education ; and, 
for one, I endorse your earnestness in that pas 
ticular and am glad that Massachusetts has 
given to all women the right to yote on ques- 
tionsconcerning educd@ton. [Applause.] But 
here are the multitudes of Sisters in the Ro- 
mish Church. They are under the control of 
the hierarchy, and the question is whether we 
can safely widen female suffrage as long as the 
broadening of it in. Roman Catholic female 
cireles means little more than the enlargement 
of the power of the foreign priesthood. [Ap- 
plause.] I think I am not altogether wild in 
standing on Edmund Burke’s doctrine that 
wisdom can be attained only by experience in 
these large, novel matters, and that we cannot 
very accurately theorize in advance concerning 
the results of so radical a change as female 
suffrage. I am ready to try the experiment of 
woman’s suffrage as to education and temper- 
ance. God speed all enterprises that seek for 
freedom to any woman to express herself as to 
the education of her children and the protec- 
tion of her home ; but I expect some difficul- 
ties that we do not now foresee, and one of 
them may burst out of the confessional. One 
of them may come up from the very depths of 
woman’s soul, and show us how, under what 
she thinks a divine sanction, she can vote un- 
flinchingly for the divine rights of the hfer- 
archy. 

(5.) It is a part of the doctrine of Rome, on 





both sides of the sea, that social ostracism may 
be inflicted on those who do not patronize the 
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parochial schools and do patronize the publie 
ones, 

(6.) That the customers of such offenders 
may be advised, under penalty of church cen- 
sure, not to patronize them in business. 

(7.) That it is unjust for Romanists to be 
taxed for the support of public schools when 
they send no children to them. 

. (8.) That Romanists should have their pro 
rata part of the public school fund. 

(9.) That the toleration of schools not under 
the control of the Romish Church is a sin on 
the part of civil government. 

(10.) That it is a deadly error to deny that the 
Catholic religion should be the only religion of 
the state, to the exclusion of all other modes 
of worship. 

That deadly error is recited here in the Syl- 
labus of the Pope, a copy of which I holdin 
my hand. Abundance of evidence on that 
point can be had by any one who will look at 
the excellent volume called ‘‘ The Papacy and 
Civil Power,’ by Secretary Thompson, a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet at Washington. 

(11.) That it is alsoa deadly error to hold 
that, incase of conflicting laws between the 
two powers, the civil law ought to prevail. 

That is exactly the language of the syllabus 
which condemned modern errors only a few 
years ago; and its results of course, 

(12.) That the final authority as to the meth- 
ods of education belongs, not to the people of 
any town, state, or nation, nor to their elected 
representatives in parliament or congress, but 
fundamentally and exclusively to the Pope of 
Rome. 

There is the head of this glittering reptile. 
Some of us who do not follow up the chain of 
the characteristic Romish propositions until 
they really embrace the whole thought of the 
hierarchy are amused at the rattle which forms 
the harmless portion of the viper. But when 
we trace up link after link, throngh the records 
of history and the outcome of successive Rom- 
ish institutions in country after country, we 
arrive at last at these final propositions, which 
constitute the very head of the rattlesnake— 
the doctrine that the Romish Church, where 
she has power, on either side of the sea, must 
not tolerate other forms of worship or educa- 
tion than her own. I hold before me the 
famous Syllabus of Pope Pius IX, and I read to 
you out of it a list of errors of civil society. 


It is an error to hold that ‘‘in the case of 
conflicting laws between the two powers the 


Proposition 42.)"° i 


structing youth, which consists in separating 
them from the Catholic faith and the power of 
the Church, and in teaching exclusively or, at 
least, primarily the knowledge of natural 
things and the earthly ends of social life alone, 
may be approved by Catholics.” (Proposi- 
tion 48.) 

It is an error to hold that ‘‘in the present 
day it is no longer expedient that the Catho- 
lic religion shall be held as the only religion 
of the state, to the exclusion of all other 
modes of worship.” 

It is an error to hold that ‘‘ it has been wise- 
ly provided by laws in some countries called 
Catholic that persons not Catholics who come 
to them should be allowed to enjoy the exer- 
cises of their own worship.” (Proposition 78. 
See Pastoral Letter of Archbishop Spalding in 
Thompson on ‘‘The Papacy and the Civil 
Power,” pp. 731—735. ) 

There is the head of the viper, and here in 
this historic edifice these extremest proposi- 
tions of the Papal Syllabus (dropping the copy 
of the document upon the platform and plac- 
ing a foot upon it] deserve no place except 
under the heel of American legislation, [J.oud 
applause. ] 

What will be the mischiefs of allowing the 
practical adoption of the principles of the 
Papal Syllabus by the six or eight millions of 
the Romish population in the United States? 

1. In teaching the necessity of the subjec- 
tion of the civil to the ecclesiastical power 
the Romish inculcations undermine the funda- 
mental principles of republican institutions— 
that is, of local self-rule by the vote of the 
people, after intelligent discussion. 

2. They interfere with civil law when social 
and business ostracism results from them. 


In 1875, in the city of Holyoke, in the Con- 
necticut Valley, a number of Romanists from 
the parish of Father Dufresne went to hear 
Father Chiniquy, a converted Romanist, give 
his reasons for his change of views, These 
parishioners of Father Dufresne were publicly 
and repeatedly called upon to confess, and one 
of them, named Joseph Parker, did not con- 
fess, and the priest advised his parishioners 
not to patronize his livery stable. Wherever 
the news has been heard, every patriotic heart 
fn America has rejoiced that, after a full in- 
vestigation of the case, Judge Bacon gave to 
ithe livery stable keeper, whose business was 
fujured by the interference of this priest, dam- 
ages to the amount of between $3,000 and 
$4,000. [Loud applause.) Judge Bacon bes 
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declared that there is no church in the United 
States which can interfere with the business 
even of its excommunicated members, and 
through the non-patronage of its own mem- 
bers, without coming into collision with Amer- 
ican civil law. 

Our bill of rights in Massachusetts, thank 
God! is above the canon law of the Vatican! 
The Connecticut does not run into the Tiber 
{applause and laughter], although one would 
think that the Mystic and the Charles do, if 
we may take as authority the statements of a 
bellicose priest across the bridges yonder. 
[Loud applause and laughter.] Everybody 
knows that Cambridgeport does not represent 
Boston. I shall make myself exceedingly un- 
popular; but, having often walked from Bos- 
ton to Cambridge, I have ascertained that, 
although Cambridge itself is only three miles 
from Boston, and although Cambridgeport lies 
between Cambridge and Boston, the latter 
place is at least a thousand miles from Boston. 
(Laughter. ] 

A Roman priest there, under the shadow of 
Bunker Hill, with his face turned toward the 
seven hills of Rome, gets inspiration in 1879 
to face all American Protestant sentiment and 
to glory in the opposition that the more intel- 
ligent of his parishioners have brought to bear 
on his scheme of forcing Romish parents to 
patronize his parochial school, now containing 
some 1,200 pupils. We have all read, of late— 
thanks to the skill of certain swift fingers now 
at. work on the reporters’ table below me—the 
audacious speech of this ecclesiastic, and his 
claim, not yet contradicted, that he is support- 
ed by his ecclesiastical superiors. This part 
of his attack on the American common school 
system is the one important portion of what 


he said to the public. I find no evidence what- | 
ever that his course is disapproved by the offi- | 


cial organ of Romanism in this city ; for not 
only are the facts carefully kept away from 
the public by this sheet, but a whole column 
is taken up by a document I have previously 
cited here, and in which the Romish proposi- 


tions concerning the management of our educa- 


tional institutions are defended with a mixture 





of earnestness and adroitness. At bottom that 
document bases itself on the Papal Syllabus, 
and deserves no other place than that which you 
gave to the Syllabus itself. I am willing to 
admit many of its propositions; but they are 
60 skillfully interwoven with the Syllabus that 
whoever looks deeply into the heart of that 
official paper, written by the Very Reverend 
William Byrne, vicar-general of the Archdio- 
cese of Boston, will find it only the echo of the 
Syllabus, and, at the last analysis, a justifica- 
tion of this audacious priest at Cambridge- 
ort. 

Iam quite aware that there are different 
parties among American ecclesiastics, and that 
those born on our soil or who have long been 
here are not as extreme in their defense of 
Vaticanism as many who have just crossed the 
Atlantic. There are, I think, four Romish 
parties in this country—the parents, who, born 
on American soil, have learned American fash- 
ions as to the education of their children ; and 
next the extreme priests, who defend Vatican- 
ism without toleration; then a set of priests 
who area passive middle party and who go 
with the strong element in all discussion; and 
then, lastly, there is a set of really intelligent 
and almost American priests, who try to found 
parochial schools modeled after the best plan 
of our own schools, the upper primaries and 
middle institutions in the educational field. 
What I want to do isto sow dissension be- 
tween that violent foreign portion of the 
priesthood representing extreme Vaticanism 
and the large moderate party supported by the 
more thoughtful American Romanists. Let 
the lower portion of the priesthood—that is, the 
sensible, conservative men in the ranks of the 
Roman hierarchy—join hands with these perse- 
cuted parents and bring about a protest on 
American soil against the inculcations of the 
extreme party in the hierarchy. 

I know that behind the extreme party stands 
the Syllabus, {know that Jesuitism is loyal 
to Vaticanism. Loyaltoit! Theruler of it, 
let us say. Baltimore weighs to-day in this 
discussion more than the whole scholarship of 
the land; and Baltimore is weighty only be- 
cause the hand of the higher portion of the 
hierarchy presses it down upon the consciences 
of the Catholic laity, and because above that 
hand stands the power on the Tiber. The 
weight of the Pope is on the palm of that ex- 
treme hierarchy, and that palm is on the heart- 
strings of the Catholic millions, now one in six 
of our population. Above the Pope himself, 
pressing him down to-day, as it has for an 
hundred years, is that omnipresent, unscrupu- 
lous power called Jesuitism, the fruits of 
which are seen in every country that it has 
manipulated for fifty or an hundred years. 
[Applause.] : 

The stern outlines of Mr. Gladstone’s picture 
(“The Vatican Decrees,” , 43) of the conflict 
of Romish principles with the duty of civil 
allegiance begin to be illuminated by Amer- 
iran experience. 


“ Absolute obedience,” he wrote in 1874, ‘it 
is boldly declared, is due tothe Pope, at the 
peril of salvation, not alone in faith, in morals, 
but inall things which concern the discipline 
and government of the Church. Thus are 
swept into the Papal net whole multitudes of 
facts, whole systems of government, prevail- 
ing, though in different degrees, in every 
country of the world. Even in the United 
States, where the severance between church and 
state is supposed to be complete, a long cat- 
alogue might be drawn of subjects belonging 
to the domain and competency of the state, 
but also undeniably affecting the government 
of the Church; such as, by way of example, 
marriage, burial, education, prison discipline, 
blasphemy, poor-relief, incorporation, mort- 
main, religious endowments, vows of celibacy 
and obedience. In Europe the circle is far 
wider; the points of contact and of interlacing 
almost innumerable. But on all matters re- 
specting which any pope may think proper to 
declare that they concern either faith, or 
morals, or the government or discipline of the 
Church he claims, with the approval of a 
council undoubtedly ecumenical in the Roman 
sense, the absolute obedience, at the peril of 
salvation, of every member of his com- 
munion.”’ 

8. Parochial schools provide no adequate 
safeguard against ignorance in the Romish 
population. 

4. They tend to make the United States what 
Spain, Mexico, Italy, Ireland, and other ex- 
clusively Catholic countries are in respect to 
popular intelligence. 

5. They may result in a division of the school 
fund and in the founding of state sectarian 
institutions. 

6. The formation of state sectarian schools 
would convert the appliances of education into 
the means of proselyting, intensify religious 
clannishness, and give all education, both 
secular and religious, a sectarian bias from the 
first. Such sectarian schools are to be resisted, 
because they would give no sufficient assurance 
of agood education in the common branches 
of study for all the children of the state. The 
division of the public funds among the number- 
less sects of the country would destroy the 
efficiency of the school system and include 
many of the historic evils of the connection of 
church and state. 

Finally, let me ask what are the remedies 
for Romish aggression on the American system 
of public schools? 

1. We must adhere to the present constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts, and refuse to divide 


) the school fund among sectarian educational 


institutions. [Applause.] 

2. We must execute the civil law against 
priests who attack the social reputation of the 
business of Romanists who do not submit to 
the priestly demand for a monopoly of the 
teaching of Romish children. 


We must give Judge Bacon’s decision such 
support that it may become the law of the 
country from Plymouth Rock to the Golden 
Gate. [Applause.] 

8. We must teach in the common schools, in 
an unsectarian way, the broad, undisputed 
principles of morals and religion as to which 
good men agree, and thus stop the mouths of 
those who say that the American common 
school may be justly called godless. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

4. We must urge intelligent Roman laymen 
to withdraw from the support of the educa- 
tional positions of a foreign priesthood. 


It is said, concerning this ecclesiastic who 
has attracted public attention at Cambridge- 
port, that he was a chaplain in the war and 
was much opposed to gambling among the 
soldiers whom he had in charge. | do not 
blame him for his earnestness on that point, 
but his methods of carrying out his ideas were 
certainly peculiar. He burst, one day, into a 
tent where officers and soldiers were engaged 
in a game, and where the stakes happened to 
be $9.75. He seized .them, put them in his 
breast, and, according to the anecdote which 
I read in a public print and for the accuracy 
of which Iam not responsible, he exclaimed : 
“There are the stakes, and there they will 
stay!’ A few weeks later a contribution was 
taken for the chaplain. He was told the 
amount of it, and then $9.75 were abstracted 
by a certain officer who was to deliver the 
amount to him. The priest counted the 
money, and turned sharply upon the officer 
and said: ‘“‘ Where is the $9.75? The officer 
put his hand solemnly in his breast and said: 
‘There are the stakes, and there they will 
stay!’ [Laughter.] Let Romish laymen re- 
fuse their financial support to extreme Vat- 
icanism, and it will be found that the power 
that governs the purse will ultimately govern 
the school. 

In the sixteenth century most of the Roman- 
ists in England were marshaled against the 
Armada. In the seventeenth, in despite of the 
Papal chair, they sat in the House of Lords 
under the oath of allegiance. (Gladstone, 





“The Vatican Decrees,’’) 


5. We must labor for the reformation of the 
Roman hierarchy itself, as to its educational 
pretensions, by causing their overwhelming 
defeat on the bulwark of the American system 
of free, unsectarian public schools. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

6. We are to experiment with great reluc- 
tunce and caution in the line of Ruropean cus- 
toms, recommended to us subtly now from 
many quarters, in the name of Belgium and 
Holland, as to combined literary and moral 
and separate religious instruction in the same 
schools. 

There was an hour when the question of 
most political and religious consequence in the 
Old World was whether Prussia, a Protestant 
kingdom, should be allowed to grow strong in 
the heart of Catholic Europe. All the Romish 
powers were leagued against Frederick the 
Great, and in a ring of fire he defended the 
cause of Protestantism, then in its youth on 
that continent. In the same great historic 
period the supreme question on this continent 
was whether the Mississippi Valley and, in- 
deed, all North America should be settled 
under Protestant or Romish auspices. A 
French armament of forty ships of war, under 
the Due D’Anville, set sail in 1746 from Nova 
Scotia to effect the destruction of the Protest- 
ant colonies of New England. Our fathers, 
feeling that their only safety was in God, ap- 
pointed a day of fasting and prayer in all their 






natural law ; he is omnipresent in all the forces 
of his creation, and yet he is more than the 
creation. Assert the divine immanency as much 
as you please, teach idealistic theism, if you care 
to do so—although I cannot defend that doc- 
trine—and you will find at last that the charm 
of pantheism is not in pantheism, but in the 
doctrine of the divine omnipresence; not in 
the idea that God is all and that what we call 
Nature is all God, but in the idea of the divine 
indwelling in the forces of Nature by which 
we are beset from life to death and in this 
world and in the next. It had been my pur- 
pose to lead to-day to Niagara and the Yosem- 
ite, and to the hights of Lebanon, and to the 
Parthenon at midnight; but I must throw 
away illustration, in order to emphasize prin- 
ciples. 

. Communion with God in Nature must be 
the communion with the highest in Nature. 

2. The highest in me is conscience. 

8. The highest in history is Christ. 

4, The power which governs the universe 
does bring forth results like these, and I can- 
not have fellowship with him unless I have 
fellowship with them, 

5. Mere poetic communion with Nature is 
not full fellowship with God. The open se- 
cret, the mere literature of the doctrine of the 
divine immanency as power and beauty in Na- 
ture is swallowed upin the deeper secret of 
ethics, or the immanency of God as the 





churches. ‘Thomas Prince, a pastor of a 
chureh gathered under this roof, stood up on 
this very spot and offered petitions to the Al- 
mighty that his providence might fight against 
absolution, ignorance, and all kinds of polit- 
ica] and ecclesiastical tyranny. As the prayer 
was being offered, there arose a powerful 
wind, although the day until then had been 
perfectly clear and calm. The shutters of 
this house, so history says, were shaken by a 
mighty seaward movementof the atmosphere, 
and the petitioner, pausing in his prayer, 
looked around upon the audience with a coun- 
tenance of hope, and again commenced, and 
with great devotional ardor supplicated provi- 
dence to cause that wind to frustrate the ob- 
ject of our enemies and save the country from 
conquest. 

A tempest followed, in which the greater 
part of the French fleet was wrecked on the 
cogst of Nova Scotia. The Duc D’Anville and 
his second in command committed suicide. 
Only a feeble remnant of the expedition sur- 
vived. The enterprise was abandoned and 
never resumed. (See President Dwight’s ‘‘The- 
ology,’ Vol. V, p. 41; also ‘“‘The History of the 
Old South Church in Boston,’ by Rev. B. B. 
Wisner, pastor of the church, 1830, p. 30.) 
Whether this was, as President Dwight thought, 
a direct answer to prayer I cannot undertake to 
affirm. But this I do say: that when Vatican- 
ism is a terror to armed and cultured Germany, 
and to England, with her solidified institu- 
tions ; and when in this country there {s a for- 
eign priesthood fighting for the supremacy of 
Vaticanism, the time has come for the old 
prayer of our fathers to be lifted up again, and 
for public sentiment to shake once more the 
land and the sea in the defense of Protestant- 
ism. [Applause.] 


Tae LEcTORE. 


Emerson, whose eyes will soon behold the 
unseen holy, looks out upon this low earth 
and sings: 

“ Ever fresh the broad creation, 
A divine improvisation 
From the heart of God proceeds, 
A single will, a million deeds 
Silent rushes the swift Lord 
Through ruined syst still restored, 
Broad.sowing, dleak and vold to bless, 
Plants with worlds the wilderness.” 





He teaches that magnetism is of more im- 
portance than the needles, and that the 
wind is to be adored rather than the various 
Afolian harps of human individualities through 
which the Divine Spirit passes. ‘‘I am for the 
magnetism, anf not for the needles,’’ is his 
exclamation ; ‘‘for the wind, and not for the 
harps.” Communion with God in Nature is 
supposed to be the fascinationof Pantheism. 
The history of that system of thought in its 
applications to literature shows what deep 
echoes its doctrines awaken in the hearts even 
of those who have learned but a little of the 
glory of the unseen, as visible through the 
seen. Carlyle’s open secret is that God is 
omnipresent in Nature. Richter’s most glori- 
ous passages, Mrs. Browning’s and Tennyson’s 
all turn on fellowship with God in Nature. We 
are fascinated with modern literature chiefly 
because there shines through it the glorious 
light of the sun behind the sun; the rising 
doctrine of God’s immanence in natural law. 

It is possible to hold that doctrine of divine 
immanency in a pantheistic form ora theistic; 
but I am not now to pause to show the dan- 
gers of the doctrine of the divine immanency, 
unless you match ft, as Richter did, as Tenny- 
son and Carlyle do, as Kant did, with the 
doctrine of the divine transcendency. God is 





{n all patural law, dnd yet he is more than 


power not ourselves that works for righteous- 
ness in Nature. 

6. The whole, not a part, is the demand of 
theiam. The entire outcome of God in Nature 
we must take into fellowship, or we have no 
fellowship with the God who is behind the out- 
come. 

Adopting this principle, and standing here 
in my solitude and listening to the best modern 
thought, to what results must I come? 

7. One of the laws of Nature is the ascent of 
life. 

From matter in the clod up to’the human 
brain, the manifestation of life has been lifted 
through various grades of organization. If 
anything is certain from mere observation of 
past geological history, it is that life has a law 
by which it ascends from lower to higher 
forms. This has been the history of geological 
ages thus far, and when I open Prof. Dana 
himself—cool, cautious critic as he is—TI find 
him closing his inquiries as to man by the 
question whether a species higher than man 
may not yet arrive on the planet. 

Prof. Dana, Hugh Miller, all reverend geol- 
ogists teach us that fn each geological age 
there was a premonition of @ higher age to 
come, and that long before man appeared cer- 
tain parts of animals preceding him predicted 
his perfect frame. The gradual hightening 
of the capacity of instinct predicted reason 
and human choice and emotion. Thus in 
every geological age there has been a promise 
of something higher; and here in my solitude 
I dare raise the question, audacious as you 
think it, whether man is really the summit of 
creation. 

8. Another law of Nature is the non-recur- 
rence of the reign of once outgrown lower 
forms of life. 

9. Another is the individualization of life in 
higher and higher forms. 

We do not find in past geological ages that 
multitudes of organizations have been created 
with powers vastly differing from those of their 
ancestors; but that some individual, differen- 
tiated by an happy environment, if you choose 
to employ scientific language, has been the 
commencement of a new era. With superior 
endowments given him, under the law of the 
survival of the fittest—in which I believe in cer- 
tain of its applications, yet not in its materialis- 
tic sense--this individual becomes the founder 
of a new era of life. It has been the law of 
Nature through immemorial geological ages 
to produce higher and higher works, through 
the individualization of life in higher and 
higher forms. That law, which has been ex- 
hibited through so many past ages, has it been 
entirely abandoned in the present management 
of the world? 

10. Under this law of the ascent of life, and 
the other law of the individualization of life 
in higher forms, conscience in man has ap- 
peared. 

11. Under these two laws of the ascent of 
life and the individualization of life in higher 
and higher forms, not only has conscience in 
man appeared, but the Christ in history has 
also appeared. 

12. The human nature of Christ may, there- 
fore, so far forth as it is human, be considered 
the outcome of the law of the ascent of life, 
and of the individualization of life in higher 
and higher forms. 


18. The Incarnation is the culmination of the 
Creation. 


That thought is not altogether familiar to 
American theology, but I think it entirely har- 
monious with the Holy Scriptures. It is cer- 
tainly very familiar to German theology, and I 
believe the time has come for emphasizing the 
great truth which throws fnuto « trance mes 
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like Dorner and his associates in Berlin, men 
like Kahnis and his associates at Leipsic, the 
central, the scientific, and biblical idea that the 
Incarnation under the law of the ascent of life 
and the individualization of higher and higher 
forms of spiritual existence is the culmination 
of the Creation. (See Dorner, ‘The Person of 
Christ,” last volume; also Newman Smyth, 
“Old Faiths in a New Light.’’) 

Hugh Miller, in a passage of great eloquence 
and suggestiveness, brings to the front in geol- 
ogy itself the thought which many German 
scholars place in foreground of theology : 

‘In the history of the earth which we in- 
habit molluses, fishes, reptiles, mammals 
had each in suecession their periods of vast 
duration; and then the human period began— 
the period of a fellow-worker with God, cre- 
ated in God’s own image. What is to be the 
next advance? Is there to be merely a repe- 
tition of the past? an introduction a second 
time of man made in the image of God? No. 
The geologist in those tables of stone which 
form his records finds no example of dynasties 
once away again returning, ‘There has been 
no repetition of the ry the fish, of the 
reptile. of the mammal. The dynasty of the 
future is to have glorified man for its inhab- 
itant; but it is to be the dynasty— the king- 
dom’—not of glorified man made in the image 
of God, but of God himself in the form of 
man. In the doctrine of the two conjoined 
natures, human and divine, and in the further 
doctrine that the terminal dynasty is to be 
peculiarly the dynasty of him in whom the 
natures are united, we find that required pro- 

ression beyond which progress cannot go. 
We find the point of elevation never to be 
exceeded meetly coincident with the final 
period never to be terminated ; the infinite in 
hight harmoniously associated with the eternal 
in duration. Creation and the Creator meet at 
one point and tn one person. The long ascend- 
ing line from déad matter to man has been a 
progress Godward—not an asymptotical prog- 
ress, but destined from the beginning to fur- 
nish a point of unfon; and occupying that 
point as true God and true man, as Creator 
and created, we recognize the adorable Mon- 
arch of al] the future !’’ 

Christ is the real type of man and God’s 
work in creation was not done until that type 
was produced, ‘ He was the first born among 
many brethren.”’ He was the commencement 
of anew order of those im whom God dwells. 
Tam not asserting at all the doctrine of human- 
{tarianiam, I am emphasizing only that one 
side of the doctrine of the Incarnation which 
shows how the man in Christ came into ex- 
istence under the law of ascent of life and the 
individnalization of life. God was in him and 
he was God ; and yet there is a.sense in which 
he was the first born among brethren. As a 
man he was born under that very Nature with 
which you profess to wish communion. 

Poetry, indeed ! There is more in Nature than 
is dreamed of in our philosophy. Our sweet 
singers, our mellow, copious essayists, our 
Matthew Arnolds, even our Emersons are not 
sufficiently in earnest, I think, to penetrate to 
these serene central depths of the Nature with 
which they purpose to have fellowship. You 
and I here with the fathers, you and I face to 
face with scientific research in all ages, you 
and I here on our knees before God, know that 
when we seek fellowship with Nature we must 
have fellowship with the higher outcomes of 
it—that is, with conscience at its best, and with 
the Christ who, whatever else you think of 
him, is assuredly the highest in history. 

To my sweet, surprising friends, who think 
liberalism is little more than good literature 
and that good literature must be good liberal- 
ism, I would that a stern use of the scientific 
method might communicate earnestness ready 
to go to the depths of modern philosophy and 
findin Nature its highest, outcomes, and ask 
communion with this. Util you are in that 
attitude youare not loyal to the scientific 
method and not abreast of modern thought. 

14, With this ascending movement of Nature 
I must keep step, if Lam to have fellowship 
with God in Nature. 

This poor phrase, almost the cant of liter- 
ature—fellowship with God in Nature, poetic 
aspiration—has, when fathomed, a signification 
which blanches the cheeks. 

15. By some definitions Nature includes ‘all 
thatis,”’ (Prof. Huxley’s ‘‘ Hume.:’) 

16. If it includes all that is, it includes what 
science calls the nature of things. 

17. In the very nature of things I cannot 
have peace with conscience, the highest out- 
come or development in man, nor with the 
Christ, the highest outcome or development in 
history, until L love what they love and hate 
what they hate. 

18, The nature of things is revealed by the 
highest in Nature—that. is, by conscience and 
by the Christ and the law of the ascent of life. 

19, In the very nature of things, I cannot 
have peace in a universe managed as it ought 
to be until I am free from the love of what 
ought not to be. 

The weightiest word in the universe, except 
God’s own name, is this single syllable ought ; 
and the weight of the latter comes from the 
presence in it of the former. 

20. In the nature of things,f cannot be at 
peace until I am free from both the love of sin 
andthe guilt of sin. 

21. In the nature of things, therefore, fel- 





lowship with God in Nature cannot be attained 
by the human soul until it is free from the 
love of sin and the guilt of sin. 

22. The soul, neither here nor hereafter, can 
escape from the besetting omnipresence of the 
laws of the nature of things. 

28. Fellowship with God must be fellowship 
with the unescapable nature of things, for 1T 
is HE. 

Fellowship with Godin Nature! When shall 
we understand the fullness of this phrase? 
The mere liberalistic poetic interpretation of 
Nature ! how lightly it touches the mere sur- 
face of this deptb. The desert wil! blossom as 
the rose if only thecentral prineiple, commu- 
nion with Nature, be taken in earnest; if 
only fellowship with God in Nature be regard- 
ed with intellectual seriousness and pushed 
out to its moral consequences. 1 am appeal- 
ing to men who care nothing for my positions ; 
but I care for some of theirs, and I ask what 
their principles lead to when contemplated 
face to face not with Niagara or the Yo- 
semite, not with Lebanon or the Acropo- 
lis, but with death and the unseen into 
which all men haste, or with that hill yonder 
at Jerusalem on which the Lord’s Prayer was 
taught, or that other hight, loftiest in human 
history, whatever else you say of it, where the 
prayer was offered ‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do,”’ and where 
the mysterious statement was made, outcome 
of the nature of things, ‘‘ It is finished.’’ The 
highest we must commune with, or we have 
no communion with God, but only surface 
toucbes of him, which may be rebellious, after 
all. Thomas Carlyle seems to penetrate to the 
inner heart of poetry by penetrating to the 
heart of ethics. ‘*The everlasting yea ’’—that 
only is peace is the teaching of ‘‘ Sartor Re- 
sartus,’’ But how much does this yea, when 
fully fathomed, mean? The only adequate or 
scientific answer is in the scriptural words 
‘In him was yea.’”’? The only surrender which 
gives peace, is an Eternal Yea to the law of the 
ascent of life, with its outcome, the con- 
science and the Christ. [Applause.] 





Panitary. 


HOW TO GUARD AGAINST THE 
EVILS OF EARTH BURIALS 


Tuat there are great evils of this kind to be 
guarded against the reports of at least six 
different governments and of hosts of sanita- 
rians and physicians abundantly prove. 

These have led to codes or regulations for 
burial-grounds, such as are now in force in En- 
gland. 

First of all. No burials should ever be al- 
lowed in any city limits. No corporation can 
be assured that even its sparse localities will 
not teem with human dwellings just at the 
very time when bodies long buried are giving 
juices to water and gases to air. All of our 
rapidly-growing cities need to recognize that 
the beautiful cemetery inside of city limits is 
out of place; and if it cannot be at present 
removed, early measures must be taken tolimit 
burials. 

2Qnd. Grave-yards, when chosen, should be 
chosen not merely with reference to surface 
effect and convenience of access; but in soil 
or drainage, in mode of occupancy, in care of 
remains, and in tillage should receive the 
most expert consideration. The sanitary en- 
gineer, the chemist, the geologist, the physi- 
cian, in all our larger cities, have applications 
of their sciences to make in protecting the 
living,or a system from evils which may result 
from this, as well as from other forms of de- 
composition. 

Different soils show different readiness in 
appropriating the products of decay or in ren- 
dering innocuous the gases thereof. The ex- 
humation of bodies reveals great differences 
of condition. These are the results of speci- 
fic and ascertainable laws. Science and art can 
determine how long a body shall last, and how 
its destruction can be safely conducted in the 
ground, without a furnace. 

The same skill which can provide a percolat- 
ing bed, which shall render harmless the im- 
mense sewage of Paris and cover with beauti- 
ful fields of flowers the land thus enriched, can 
also devise methods by which the progress of 
human remains to decay shall be conducted so 
as, at least, not to shock the common senti- 
ment or endanger the common health. Let us 
do as Nature does with all other substances of 
ap animal nature that passintothe earth. We 
need merely to study what artificial and super- 
abundant additions are being made to the soil, 
and to provide for their appropriation by all 
the skill which modern science has approved. 
As never before, the power of earth and of air 
permeating it is shown as a deodorizer. So 
long as cemeteries are city lots in charge of 
stock’ companies, the acceptability of which 
depends on an enchanting location and parterre 
adornments, so long will they come to be in 
the end a source of evil. But when the under- 
ground of a cemetery is chosen with reference 


structure, springs, water-course, and drainage 
are considered ; when the soil around the grave 
is especially fitted to the absorption and appro- 
priation of decay ; when, in fact, all the knowl- 
edge of science and the experience of art is 
brought to bear upon such subjects, it is found 
just gs applicable to decaying organic matter 
placed in parcels below ground as it is to or- 
ganic matter above it. If we complicate, we 
now know either how to prevent the compli- 
cations, to reduce them to a minimum, or to 
compensate therefor. 

We have long been feeling that there is need 
of « thorough restudy of methods of dealing 
with the dead, in the light of crowded condi- 
tions, of changed modern circumstances, and 
of new chemical and scientific knowledge. 
We know of no art that, in our modern times, 
amid the improvements in all other arts, has 
stood so motionless as that of the disposal of 
dead bodies. Between death and burial the only 
preservative seems to be the cumbersome and 
profitable ice-box. When the time for burial 
comes, the corpse is bound in hardest wood or 
iron, and boxed again, and thus put in its 
grave, so as far as possible to interfere with 
such natural and progressive decay as is desir- 
able and as Nature intends. Two civil engin- 
eers, two chemists, two physicists, two doc- 
tors, two undertakers, and two men of unpro- 
fessional common sense, acting jury like and 
with plenary power, could to-day form a grave- 
yard and so deposit remains within it as that 
natural processes would not be interfered with, 
evils would not occur to health, and reverbera- 
tory furnaces be decided as unnecessary. This 
matter has attracted such attention in England 
that we believe the London Necropolis Com- 
pany, with its earth-to-earth coffins, is flour- 
ishing. At the late sanitary exhibit at Straf- 
ford, their coffin is noticed thus: “ A light, 
perishable coffin, designed to aid innocuous 
resolution by permitting the soil to come 
speedily in contact with the corpse, instead of 
the destructive putrefaction caused by the or- 
dinary solid coffin. The rapid and natural de- 
struction of a corpse is the result obtained by 
this mode of interment.” 

We confess it would be a comfort to us to 
learn that our dear friend, so lately buried, 
would not have to layin loathsomeness for 
many a year, then to be exhumed and re- 
moved in a putrefying condition to the Cem- 
etery of the Evergreens, to which the city 
fathers had ordered all remains to be taken. 
Recently, in tracing the removal of a historic 
graveyard from city limits, we found that the 
sacred remains of Covenanters had been rap- 
idly upset into one grave, the gravestones put 
in above them, and the whole covered up. If 
only this cremation discussion will stir public 
and professional and scientific attention to 
the whole subject, so as to make the grave- 
yard the prepared and consuming receptacle, 
and lead us to deposit the corpse in that con- 
dition most favorable for rapid decay, we shall 
have received a profit from the discussion 
which will fully compensate for that irritation 
of feelings which it occasions to the sensitive. 
It is often only by the most radical views that 
the world is stirred into investigation, and, see- 
ing the faultiness of present customs and the 
undesirableness of proposed ones, settle down 
to that middle thing which is the safest 
and best. Besides, too, the discussion 
is suggestive as to other uses to be 
made of the principles involved in this 
wonderful cremation furnace. It already 
aids much in the working of iron and 
glass, because of the intensity of “heat 
that can be secured at small cost. Fire 
is the king amid purifiers. The soiled gar- 
ment, the polluted scab, the dry filth, the col- 
lected nuisances of city life very easily yield 
toitssway. The Gehenna outside the city of 
Jerusalem was a wonderful sanitary adminis- 
tration. Still better is it if, by a furnace 
heated to this intensity, we can introduce heat 
into great masses of material, and, before de- 
composition has begun or Become noxious, so 
consume it as to reduce it to ashes. 

Jorini’s experiments in 1873 added chemicals 
to heat, and so fused them'to the boiling point 
as that portions of flesh and bones thrown in 
were acted upon by the joint power of caustic 
soda, chlorate of potash, ete, and heat, and 
the whole material was reduced in twenty min- 
utes. As weread of the millions of tons of 
refuse in our cities, the question isin order 
whether, although we may not endorse human 
cremation, we have not, in the application of 
candescent heat to various forms of organic 
matter, a method of purification which, cheap- 
er than the great fire which quelled the plague 
in London, will consume the offaling of civ- 
ilization and so deliver us from its contaminat- 
ing decompositions. 





Dr. EEts, the new professor in Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, is the seventh James Eels 
successively in the ministry, all his ancestors 
having been Congregatfonalists. If he is 








Presbyterian, that is all the same. 
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THE HUNT COLLECTION IN BOSTON. 





BY WM. M. F. ROUND. 
L 


WHeEn little Willie Hunt, aged three and a 
half years, sat at his mother’s knee, and with 
his baby fingers wrought slowly on the intrt- 
cate patchery of a bed-quilt, joining bits of yel- 
low and redin harmonious relationship, and 
bordering the whole with gray and green, he 
was learning something of color and in a most 
excellent school. The mother who helped the 
little worker was an artist, who had clear and 
correct ideas as to color, and with the sewing 
of that bed-quilt taught not only a lesson of 
patience, butalessoninart. The quilt, exhibit- 
ed in a glass case in one of the cast rooms of the 
Art Museum, is but the stammering articula- 
tion of a baby-child, as compared witha finished ~ 
poem, when brought into relationship with the 
pictures that hang about the walls ; but it cer- 
tainly has some interest when taken in 
connection with its surroundings. There 
never has been in the Boston Art Museum 
a more interesting and seldom a more instruct- 
ive collection than that which is now attract- 
ing so much attention. Loving hands have 
gathered, so far as obtainable, the works of 
the late William M. Hunt, and skillful hands 
have arranged them in two of the large halls. 
To begin the description in the order of the 
impressions received from it, one must first 
bestow a word of praise upon those who have 
had the management of the exhibition, and 
especially the hanging of the pictures. One 
can hardly find a fault with the arrangement. 
This harmony of arrangement is specially 
worthy of remark, since in most exhibitions the 
pictures seem to be hung with regard to their 
size and the accommodations of space solely— 
aseeming that is not real; for the jumble of 
arrangement usually is due to the fact of 
ignorance on the part of hanging committees 
or the greedy desire of exhibitors to have best 
places and best lights for themselves, regard- 
less of any general law of harmony. In an ex- 
hibition of this kind there is no place for the 
jealousy of contributing artists and no desire 
for or opportunity to show personal favorit- 
ism. 

The Hunt collection now exhibited numbers 
two hundred finished pictures and one hundred 
and twenty-three studies. They have in 
them the story of a life and all the lessons of a 
life. One traces in them the influences under 
which the artist was placed at different periods 
of his work, and hae an opporiunity of com- 
paring the ofelier methods of some of the 
famous masters in art, as they have left their 
impression on a strong individuality. Mr. 
Hunt was a pupil in many schools ; he was a 
slave to no school. Whatever he absorbed 
from the teachings of Couture, of Millet, and 
of Diaz he made his own. One traces in- 
fluences of study with other men in al) his 
work; but imitation of nobody. Hunt was 
too strong to be an imitator. If he brought 
much useful knowledge away from the studios 
of his French masters, I am sure that he left 
his influence in the ateliers of these masters, 
and it would be interesting to study the works 
of Millet and of Couture produced during the 
years that Hunt was with these artists. I am 
sure we should find that they were not above 
receiving suggestions from their pupil. It so 
happens that we have in this exhibition two pic- 
tures of the same subject—one painted in 1852, 
while Hunt was with Couture; the other painted 
a year later, while Hunt was with Millet. In 
composition the pictures are identical. <A 
woman, with half averted face, the outline of 
the face in strong lights against a gray sky; 
the side of the figure toward the spectator; 
and the landscape a plain wheat-field. In the 
picture under Couture there is a splendid lum- 
inosity; but less warmth than the picture 
painted under Millet’s influence. The drawing 
is alike in both, yet there is a certain realism 
in the first that stands clothed with poetry in 
the second. The woman, under Millet’s influ- 
ence, becomes more than a woman; she be- 
comes an integral feature of a pastoral poem. 
The picture is called ‘La Marguerite.” The 
woman tells the fortune of her own love by 
plucking the petals from a daisy. That detail) 
is most impressive under Couture’s influence: 
under the influence of Millet it is there all the 
same; but not so much as a pretty melody 
easily remembered, as a theme woven into the 
harmonies of a pastoralsymphony. Yes, that is 
it. ‘‘La Marguerite’ of Number 101 is a song, 
very sweet and sentimental ; ‘La Marguerite” 
of Number 128 is a grand symphony, the theme 
retained among broken chords of hill and sky 
music. Hunt under Couture painted the 
heads of the wheat and the forms of the corn- 
flowers and poppies each quite perfect in ite 
way; under Millet he made all these things 
yield to the general effect, being there rather 
in suggestion than in reality. One who sees 
simply would prefer the influence of Couture 
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one who sees and dreams would like best the 
influence of Millet. 

In this collection there are many portraits. 
Indeed, to the world at large Hunt was prin- 
cipally known in this least branch of his art. 
Yet, in the ordinary sense of the words, Hunt 
was not a great portrait painter. He could 
not be a mere cold-blooded imitator of men’s 
noses and eyes and cheeks. He was faithful 
to the work before him and make good like- 
nesses in most cases; but it is only when there 
was much more in his subject than common- 
place humanity that he painted good portraits. 
He painted great men, and sweet women, and 
innocent children wonderfully well. Into 
these pictures he succeeded in getting just 
what eludes the ordinary portrait painter. The 
picture of Chief-Justice Shaw is not alone.a 
likeness ; it is an embodiment of legal integrity 
and wisdom and power. It is admirable asa 
picture, though it may or may not be a Jike- 
ness. I suppose in this case it is what Chief- 
Justice Shaw wag; it certainly is what he 
should have been. Hunt was a genius. He 
needed to be inspired to do his best work. 
There must be a soul in a face before he could 
paint it well.” It is easy to see in which of the 
portraits exhibited he was roused to enthusi- 
asm. One portrait like that of Mrs. Samuel G. 
Ward is worth, as a work of art, a thousand 
such portraits as the black and labored No. $1 
of the catalogue. The features of the latter 
are beautiful too ; a lovely woman, whose prime 
of life is past ; a woman who would be kind to 
everybody, I am sure, but who certainly fafled 
to rouse in the artist his highest sense of beau- 
ty and of color. It so happens that this pic- 
ture hangs below one of the sweetest and 
warmest pictures in the gallery. It is like an 
icicle hanging from a Jacqueminot rose. It is 
alottery when we go to a genius to havea por- 
t.ait painted. Wemay get a gem of art ; wemay 
get merely a face painted on acanvas. Itisa 
pitiful circumstance that a genius should not 
always choose his subjects; it is humiliating 
to think that the spirit of the shop ever gets 
into the atelier of the artist. 





+ ° 
Biblical Research, 

A Frenon company is said to have been 
recently formed for the purpose of utilizing 
the products of the Dead Sea. An engineer 
last May visited the ground,'to report upon 
the feasibility of procuring from its waters 
and shores natron, salt, petroleum, sulphur, 
and other chemical substances, to be brought 
by asmall steamboat tothe northwest shore, 
near Jericho, and thence to be carried by cam- 
els to the Mediterranean Sea at Joppa. At 
the same point on the sea a small factory will 
be put up, to reduce crude materials to pure 
and more compact state. Sucha project car- 
ried out would contribute greatly to the re- 
page of this part of the country to civiliza- 


...-The cuneiform texts often mention an 
island in the Persian Gulf whence came the 
most prominent deities worshiped by the 
Assyrians. Dr. Oppert now reads its name 
Tilvun, and identifies it with the famous Tylos 
of the Greeks, to which Pliny devotes several 
important paragraphs. This is recognized as 
Bahrein, the Jargest island in its little archi- 
pelago, Strabo, who calls it Tyrus, says that 
the Phenicians came from here and from the 
neighboring Aradus, now Arad, and gave these 
names to their cities on the Mediterranean. 
These places ought to be carefully investigated 
by scholars, to discover ancient remains. 


....In biblical times the term used to denote 
the limits of Levitical cities was fahum. In 
our own day, besides ridges and valleys, large 
stones are employed to mark out divisions of 
land among villagers. Lieutenant Conder 
thinks he has found arelic of the olden term 
tahum in a great boundary stone styled Hajr 
et-Takhdin, defining the extent of the lands be- 
longing to es-Semiti’a ; for, as Eshtemoa was a 
Levitical city and this pillar rises at about 
three thousand cubits from the town, the dis- 
tance is just about the proper measure. Pos- 
sibly such a modern name is a corruption of 
the olden term. 


...-The Parisian Committee of the Universal 
Jewish Alliance has lately resolved upon the 
establishment of a school for the children of 
Jews in Jerusalem of liberal views. Two del- 
egates have been sent out—one from England 
and one from France—with full power to pur- 
chase real estate and put the enterprise in 
operation. This puts the Orthodox rabbis, 
who for centuries have forbidden the teaching 
of anything to the children of the synagogue 
except the Hebrew Scriptures and the Talmud, 
into great perplexity and alarm. 


....A young and wealthy nobleman from 
Lyons, Count Piellat by name, is erecting a 
large hospital for the suffering of the Holy 
Land, without distinction of nationality or re- 
ligion, near Jerusalem and not far from the 
Jaffa Gate. 1t will be conducted by the Sisters 
of 8t. Joseph The foundation-stone was laid 
and blessed by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, last 
May, onthe occasion of the Feast of St. Joseph, 
2nd was dedicated to the saint King Ludwig. 


e442 
Personatities, 

...-Herr Von Biilow, the Prussian minister, 
who recently died, had the fortune of serving 
in succession two masters whose interests were 
opposed. He was born a Danish subject, 
served in the Danish foreign office, and, as sec- 
retary of the Danish commission on the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, drew up the royal 
proclamation of 1842 which declared that 
Schleswig was an integral part of Denmark. 
More than twenty years afterward he entered 
the Prussian service. Austria and Prussia had 
by this time seized Schleswig from Denmark 
and had been quarreling over the spoll, when 
Herr Biilow negotiated the arrangement by 
which it was all given to Prussia, Denmark 
submitting because it had no remedy. 





....Prince Napoleon thought at first he 
would not try to be an emperor. He has 
changed his miud and is now posturing asa 
pretender. He has set up a regular magnate’s 
household, with a secretary chief of cabinet ; 
secretaries to enlist adherents and introduce 
them to the Prince; political, journalistic, 
parliamentary, and diplomatic agents; and a 
whole host of petty hangers-on ; and has all at 
once become cautious and oracular in his lan- 
guage. As yet, says the correspondent of the 
London Times, he is hesitating as to whether 
it will be more feasible to try to become presi- 
dent, and then proclaim the empire, or to work 
for the empire at once. 


....The Rey. Mr. Cudworth, in a eulogy, at 
Boston, has defended General Joseph Hooker’s 
military reputation against the aspersions of 
some of his critics. He said that the title of 
‘Fighting Joe Hooker’? was always distaste- 
ful to the dead General. It seemed to repre- 
sent him as an impetuous, reckless go-ahead, 
whose main object was to be boisterous, and 
who in time of battle was filled to overflowing 
with the rage for fighting. Hooker said, on one 
occasion: “I have never fought without good 
purpose, nor without fair chances of success. 
When I have decided to fight, I have done so 
with all the vigor and strength IL could com- 
mand,” 


....Count Shouvaloff, who may succeed 
Prince Gortchakoff as chancellor of the Rus- 
sian Empire, has been trained in all the arts of 
statecraft. He has been a general at home 
and a military attaché at Paris, governor of 
the Baltic Provinces, chief of the Russian Se- 
cret Police, and a diplomatic agent unmatched 
for suavity and adroitness. His wit and gal- 
lantry have made him many friends and he is 
said to stand on the best of terms with Lord 
Beaconsfield. He went to England with a 
reputation for duplicity, but Lord Beaconsfield 
is said to have said that he was never deceived 
by him. 


...-A friend of Chief-Justice Chase attrib- 
utes his death to the fact that he had not prac- 
ticed law for twenty years when he became 
Chief-Justice, so he naturally felt his infertor- 
ity to the experienced body of jurists over 
whom he came to preside; and they, while they 
paid him outward respect, found opportun- 
ities to make him feel that he had been in 
polities while they had kept their legal facul- 
ties bright. He chafed under the implication, 
studied hard to bring himself up to the stand- 
ard of his position, and broke down under the 
strain. 


....Speaker Randall served as a private in 
the cavalry at the beginning of the war. 
Colonel (afterward General) Thomas was his 
commanding officer, and he was among the 
first to perceive his great merits and te recom- 
mend him for promotion to his friend, Colonel 
Thomas A. Scott, the Assistant Secretary of 
War. This fact was gracefully recognized in 
the invitation sent to the Speaker to attend 
the unveiling of tl@ Thomas statue, and as 
gracefully acknowledged in Mr. Randall’s re- 
sponse to the invitation. 


....Mr. Edward Whymper, the distinguished 
mountain climber, has sailed for South Ameri- 
ca, to do for the Andes what he has been for 
many years doing inthe Alps. He has taken 
with him the guides who were with him in his 
ascent of the Matterhorn, and hopes to re- 
turn next summer with the materials fora 
new book of ‘‘Scrambles ”’ and adventures. 


...-Lady Lubbock, wife of Sir John Lub 
bock, whose death was recently announced, 
participated in the scientific tastes and tasks 
of her husband and was the author of many 
valuable articles in scientific and literary 
perodicals. Some sixteen or seventeen years 
ago she published an account of her researches 
among the shell-mounds of Denmark. 


....Mr. Gladstone has seven living children. 
His eldest son is a member of Parliament, his 
second son is rector of Hawarden, his third 
son is in business. His eldest daughter, Mrs. 
Wickham, is the wife of the head-master cof 
Wellington College. His eldest brother, Sir 





Science. 
Unner the direction of Prof. N. H. Winch- 
ell, of the geological survey of Minnesota, 
Warren Upham has spent the season just 
closed in the study of the surface geology of 
that state. His extensive experience in the 


study of the surface deposits in connection 
with the geological survey of New Hamp- 





shire adds force to his conclusions respecting 


the glacial phenomena of the Northwest. Ina 

private letter Mr. Upham states the following 

four points asthe most important results of 

his work : 1. The till of the Northwest covers 

avast extent of territory to a great depth, 

much more than in the East. It makes a blan- 

ket in Minnesota thousands of square miles in 

extent, averaging 150 feet in thickness, and the 

surface is nearly level, undulating only from 

ten to thirty feet. 2. The great terminal mo- 
raine, traced westerly from Cape Cod, through 

Long Island, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and Wisconsin, is equally pronounced 
further west, showing itself in the Leaf Hills 
and the Coteau de Prairie. The deposits in 
these two last-named localities are deemed to 
have been of contemporaneous formation. 
8. There was an ancient lake of large dimen- 
sions in the Valley of Red River, formed dur- 
ing the decline of the ice period, extending 
from the outlet of Lake Winnipeg to Lake Tra- 
verse, midway between Manitoba and Iowa, on 
the west line of Minnesota, and, therefore, 
considerably larger than Lake Superior, as 
shown by Gen. G. K. Warren. Its southern 
limits are clearly marked by a levelly-stratified 
clay, as well as by the horizontal surface of 
the scarcely modified, simply smoothed till, 
the latter being in the southern and shallower 
portion of the lake. The ancient beaches, 
consisting of round low ridges of gravel and 
sand or deltas, brought in by tributaries, are 
plainly to be seen at many localities. No 
beaches of shingle occur, because of the absence 
of rocky shores. 4. This immense lake was 
the source of the Mississippi River. The 
ancient channel, cut first from the mouth of 
the lake along the valley of what is now called 
the Minnesota River, to its junction with the 
Mississippi, at St. Anthony, is very marked. 
What is now called the Mississippi above St. 
Anthony was a comparatively small tributary, 
as compared with this ancient stream. It is 
supposed that the change in the direction of 
the drainage was caused by the subsidence of 
the land at the north end of this ancient lake, 
making the waters empty into Hudson’s Bay. 


....At the recent annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science Mr. Lester F. Ward read a paper on 
the “Homologies of the Lauracer,”’ in which he 


in the male and female flowers of the sassafras. 


probably doubted by any one that at one time 


the numbers of the perfect and imperfect 


this assumption. 


only the station at Chittenango Falls, N. Y., 


cuse. The same year Prof. J. A. Paine found 


1807. Andnow another locality is reported in 
the ‘‘ Bulletin ” of the Torrey Botanical Club, 


River. 


at the entrance to Hinlopen Strait, that had 
been brought there by the sea, thus proving, 
if further proof were wanting, that there isa 
current extending from the Tropics to the Arc- 
tic Circle. 


..-.Jdune is the opening of spring in Spitz- 





Thomas, is a decided Conservative, 


developing at the same time. 
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School and College. 


THE largest bequest which has ever been 
made in favor of Harvard College is contained 
in the will of the late Walter Hastings, of 
Boston. The will provides that, upon the 
death or marriage of his wife, or sooner, if in 
the judgment of the trustees the amount of 
his estate would warrant its being done and 
leave a trust fund adequate to provide an in- 
come sufficient for the provisions of the will 
in favor of his wife and adopted daughter, so 
much of the principal shall be appropriated 
as shall be necessary to erect upon the grounds 
of Harvard College a building of such charac- 
ter as shall be decided upon by the president 
and fellows of the College, to cost not less then 
$200,000 and not more than $250,000, the build- 
ing to be called the Walter Hastings Hall, in 
memory of his father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather, all of whom graduated at Har- 
vard College. Upon the death or marriage of 
his wife and the death of his adopted dauyi:- 
ter the residue of the trust fund and all « 
cumulations of income he bequeaths to tac 
College as a trust fund, to be called the Walter 
Hastings Fund, the income of whichis to be 
used at the discretion of the president and fel- 
lows of the College; suggesting, however, 
that the education of the sons of American 
parents who may be in indigent. circumstances 
would be a most proper method of expending 
this income. It is supposed that the whole 
bequest will amount to half a million dollars. 


...-The whole body of students of Middle- 
bury College were in rebellion last week. ‘The 
trouble resulted from a prohibition of the 
kicking of a foot-ball between the eollege 
buildings. A sophomore was caught offend- 
ing, and punished with demerits. Afterward 
the whole class received demerits, when the 
first offender had so many as to work his sus- 
pension. The whole sophomore class then 
withdrew, and were followed on the next day 
by the freshmen, and on the next by the 
seniors and juniors. The faculty suspended 
all the classes. The sophomores were offered 
the alternative of going home, under penalty 
of dishonorable dismission if they should re- 
fuse, or of being received back on probation if 
they would apologize and accept the demerits. 
The other classes were offered the privilege of 
returning to their duties by a specified time, 
on condition of their apologizing and receiving 
demerits. Failing to do this, they were 
ordered home, to be dishonorably dismissed if 
they should not within a week signify their 
willingness to return and obey the college 
rules Attempts are making to compromise the 
difficulty. 


...e«The Board of Education of this city had 





shows that there are certain stamen-like glands | before it last week the question of electing a 


woman as assistant superintendent of schools, 


He also finds similar processes in the benzoin | When the Board was about to proceed to fill 
or spice-bush. Mr. Ward says further : “It is not | the vacancy occasioned by the election of Mr. 


Jasper to the superintendency, Commissioner 


the flowers of these two genera were perfect— | Wheeler moved to elect a woman to the place. 
that is, hermaphrodite.” By comparison of | He thought such a choice would be appropri- 


ate, in view of the fact that a majority of the 


parts in each genus, he concludes that “the | teachers in the public schools are women and 
flowers of Lauracew would, therefore, seem to | half the pupils are girls. President Wood said 
have passed through a two-fold transmuta- | that, while he was in favor of electing three or 
tion ; having their petals first transformed into | even four women as superintendents, he be- 
stamens, at least, in one (the male) form, and | lieved it would be inexpedient to put one 
then gradually losing their original stamens | woman among 80 Many men, and thought, 
hy their conversion into rudimentary glands.” | moreover, that it wonld be judicious to wait 
We give the gist of Mr. Ward’s paper, in | until the next general election for superin- 
order to keep clear our record of important | tendents before doing 50 Mr. Wheeler’s reso- 
scientific thought, withont endorsing the prop- | Intion was lost by a vote of 14 against 6. In 
osition that ‘‘no one doubts” the hermaph- | the election which followed Miss Susan Wright 
rodism of the sassafras In the fossiliferous | received two votes and Mrs. W. Bonesteel one 
ages, or any of the reasoning that follows from | vote. 


....-Hampton Institute now enrolls 316 


.... Very interesting is the discovery of new | graduates, who are in great demand as teach- 
stations in this country for the hart’s-tongue | ers, at the moderate salaries of from $20 to $30 


fern (Scolopendrium vulgare). For a long time | Per month. The students this term count: 


colored boys, 136; girls, 89 (a decided increase 


was known. In 1866 it was found near Syra- | over last year); total, 225. Indian boys, 83; 


girls, 7; total, 40. Boarding students, 287; 


it just lingering in another locality near | day students, 31; grand total, 268. The senior 
Syracuse, The Syracuse Botanical Club has | class numbers 39; the middle class, 65; the 
just found it on the Geddes Farm, near Canan- | Junior class, 76; the preparatory class, 24; the 
daigua, where it was reported by Pursh in work students, 24; and the Indian class, 40. 


The latter labor in the saw-mil] and knitting- 
room and on the farm; fit themselves, at night 


two miles from South Pittsburgh, Tenn., and | school, for the junior class of 1880 ; and, by 
the same distance west from the Tennessee | saving their wages ($10 a month and board), 


can with theirearnings while in school com- 
plete the three-years course of study, without 


...-In Nordenskjéld’s Arctic voyage of 1879 | , dollar from charity. The enrollment will be 
it is stated that beans of a West Indian | increased during the year by 25 colored and 29 
leguminous tree (Hntada gigalobum) were found | Indian youth. 


....The superintendent of schools of Bureau 
County, Ill., has prepared for the schools 
under his charge a series of qhestions concern- 
ing the political offices and duties of the town- 
ship, county, state, and nation ; the courts, the 
state legislature, Congress, and other practical 


bergen. Nordenskjéld found the first spring | matters of the political and social system ; 
blossom to be Cochlearia fenestrata, which com- | copies of which are to be hung in each school- 
menced.to open June 11th, the willow catkins | roomand on which the teachers are expected 





to instruct their pupils from time to time, 
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Missions. 


Tue Rev. C. H. Carpenter’s article on the 
annual meeting and condition of the Bassein 
churches of the American Baptist Mission in 
Burmah, as printed in the Baptist Missionary 
Magazine, is full of the most cheering intelli- 
gence. The number of members of the Sgau 
Karen churches of Bassein is 6,610, who have 
wrought most nobly. Mr. Carpenter refers to 
the erection of Memorial Hall and other build- 
ings in Bassein, for the accommodation of a 
school of 300 boarders, without the help of a 
single dollar from America, as a grand achieve- 

‘ ment, which it certainly is. The natives not 
only raised money enough to finish the build- 
ings, but contributed so generously that there 
was a balance left of Rs. 4,000. This task, 
which some deemed an impossible one when 
the Bassein churches took it up, has been 
accomplished without slackening the regular 
work ofthe churches. The total of contribu- 
tions has advanced enormously since 1867. In 
that year, when there were 5,862 members, or 
748 fewer than in 1878, the total of contribu- 
tions was Rs. 15,388 ; in 1878 it was Rs. 47,878— 
just three times as much. This latter amount 
was for the following purposes: support 
of pastors, Rs. 10,975; home and foreign 
missions, Rs. 1,881; for village chapels, 
Rs. 2,443; village school-teachers, Rs. 2,442; 
books, 2,728; town school, 6,870; buildings 
for town school, 13,632; miscellaneous pur- 
poses, 6,907; making a total of Rs. 47,878. 
The average contributions per member rose 
from Re. 2 and # fraction in 1867 to over Rs. 7 
in 1878. The Bassein Karens are not rich, 
though they respond so liberally. They raised 
money for the establishment and support of a 
mission to the Ka-Khyens, of Bhamo, gave Rs. 
1,000 forthe Telugu famine and Rs. 1,000 for 
that at Toungoo. Notwithstanding the heavy 
demands on the churches, the Association at its 
annual meeting favorably considered a propo- 
sition to raise an endowment of Rs. 70,000 for 
the Bassein Institute. The form of the propo- 
sition was as follows: 


‘* To raise a special fund of Rs. 70,000 within 
the next four or five years, of which Rs. 50,000 
shall be invested in America as the ‘E. L, Ab- 
bott endowment fund,’ the interest of which 
shall be applied year by year to the support of 
= teachers in the Bassein Institute ; 

. 10,000 for the erection of a much-needed 
hospital and additional teachers’ houses; and 
Rs. 10,000 for the benefit of the Karen Theolog- 
ical Seminary, in case the American Baptist 
Missionary Union shall see fit to transfer it to 
Baseein.”’ 


The proposal was fully discussed and then 
unanimously accepted. Further discussion 
was had in reference to the removal of the 
Karen Theological Seminary to Bassein, and 
the Association made further pledges of help 
in the shape of “‘paddy”’ for the support of 
the students and Rs. 10,000, Says Mr. Carpen- 
ter: 

‘Not a doubt wes expressed or felt, appar- 
ently, of the ability or of the disposition of the 
pastors and churches of this district to fulfill 
these pledges to the letter. Within three 
weeks of the passage of the resolution one 
pastor had raised and brought to the mission- 
ary Rs. 1,000 for the endowment; another over 
Rs. 800; and before this letter reaches Boston 
the writer fully expects to have Rs. 20,000 de- 
posited with the Mission treasurer in Rangoon, 
either for the endowment or (a portion) for 
the Seminary, as those who have the responsi- 
= of making the decision may elect. 

** Friday forenoon the committee on the en- 
dowment had to meet the question how to 
apportion the Rs. 70,000 among the churches 
80 as to secure the full sum in the easiest and 
surest manner. They neither asked nor re- 
ceived any advice from the missionaries pres- 
ent. They were blissfully ignorant of the 
laborious yet futile endeavor of the Baptist 
denomination in America to raise one dollar 
per member for the endowment of their edu- 
cational institutions. For the Karens to give 
never 80 small a sum without feeling it was out 
of the question. Therefore, with a sublime 
audacity, they brought fn a unanimous report 
that the quotas of the several churches be 
assessed at the rate of Re, 20 ($10) per member, 
and they proceeded to read a list of the 
churches and the amounts falling to each, from 
Rs. 180 to the little church of nine members in 
Tau K’ldt, to Re. 4,800 to her larger sister in 
Para Khyoung. After full discussion, in which 
two or three of the pastors advised that the 
quotas be reduced to Rs. 12 or 15 per member, 
the report was accepted unanimously as oric- 
inally presented. The committee was com- 
posed of our best and wisest men. They do 
not expect that all of the churches will make 
up their full quota. Not a few will do so, 
however, and, with the help of the weaker 
ones, more than enough to make up the sum 
proposed will be raised,” 


After this action had been agreed upon, 8 
letter was received from the Mission Rooms in 
Boston advising the postponement of the 
scheme ; but, says Mr. Carpenter, “it came too 
late.” The churches in America could take 
lessons of these Karens in liberality and 
promptness. 








--+«The Rey. Imam Shah, of the Peshawur 
Mission of the Church Missionary Society, has 
paid a visit to Cabul and baptized eight mem- 
bers of the small and priestless Armenian 
Church in that city. The church was founded 
originally by a eolony of about a hundred 
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Armenian families from Persia. They had 
from the first full liberty of worship. Five 
priests from Persia ministered to them in suc- 
cession ; but it has been many years since the 
last of them died. The community now num- 
bers only fourteen souls. They had not, until 
Mr. Shah’s arrival, heard a sermon in their 
chapel since 1832, although chaplains of the 
English army have administe baptism on 
two occasions in this long period. r. Shah 
—- to them in Persian, and, as stated, 

aptized eight candidates, after which he 
returned to Peshawur. 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER "th. 
THE HEAVENLY SONG.—Rzv. v, 1—14. 


Notes.—‘' Him that sat on the throne.’’—God. 
This chapter continues the vision of the pre- 
ceding chapter, which is introductory to the 
revelation of the future conflicts and glory of 
the Church. * A book.’ —Which contained 
God’s purposes as to all the ‘future. 
With seven seals.”,—Strongly sealed. Only 
God knows and can reveal the future. 
“ One of the elders.’’—The symbolical beings who 
in vision represented the Church glorified. 
It must not be supposed that all this imagery 
of beasts, and elders, and throne, and stars, 
and candlesticks, and dragons represents the 
actual form of things in Heaven or Hell. 
** The lion.”—Jesus Christ. The reference is 
to Judah’s being called a lion in Gen. xlix, 9. 
** 4 lamb.”"—The Lion suddenly appears 
as a Lamb, to suggest his having been offered 
as a sacrifice. ** Seven horns.””—Which are 
the symbol of dignity. Oriental figures repre- 
sent gods as having a head-dress with horns on 
each side. “* Seven eyes..""~The number 
seven js still used indefinitely, like one dozen, 
and denotes perfection, fullness. ** Seven 
spirits of God.’’—These are the symbols of 
Christ’s activity in seeing and ruling all things. 
“ The four beasts.—Symbols of God’s own 
attributes. “ Harps.”"—To praise him. 
‘* Vials.’’—Cups for incense, by which is 
represented the prayers of the Church. Thé 
Church, through its figurative representatives, 
both praises and prays. ** Odors,” Rather, 
incense. ‘* Had taken the book.”—It is 
of no importance that here the figure of the 
lamb fs lost, as was just now that of thelion. 
It shows how little stress is put on the figure. 
We cannot imagine a lamb taking a book. 
That would be grotesque. It was Christ that 
took it. ‘A new song.’’—Because the oc- 
casion was special. ‘* Hast redeemed us,’’— 
The figure suggests ransom from slavery and 
captivity. “Out of every kindred.”—Not 
referring to nativity, but to captivity, as the 
Jews had been carried captive among many 
nations. * Kings and priests.””»—Instead of 
slaves. * Under the earth,’"—In the grave» 
hades. It is not hell that is here in mind. 

Instruction.—Only God is omniscient. He 
only foresees all things. This foresight, the 
record of the book which only God reade until 
he opens it day by day, isthe most wonderful 
part of God’s infiniteness. How can he know 
what as yet isnot? Wecannot tell. We can 
only wonder and adore, 

We need not grieve that the future {s not re- 
vealed to us. It would be very sad if it were. 
It would take away the Incentive for effort. 
And God’s arrangement of things is always 
right. We may weep sore for our own faults 
or those of others; not for what God does. 

If Jesus Christ can open the seals of the 
future, then he bas foreknowledge. And who 
but God has foreknowledge ? 

Jesus is called a lion because he was a lamb. 
It is a strange paradox; but yet very often 
vietory and power come through suffering and 
humiliation. Christ was willing to be a lamb 
sacrificed, He consented to make himself of 
no reputation, to take the form of a servant, 
and submit to the death of the cross; ‘‘where- 
fore God also hath highly exalted him and 
given him a pame that is above every name.” 


It is not strange that John, looking for a Lion, 
eaw ‘‘a Lamb as it had been slain.” 

There is nothing in Heaven sweeter than the 
prayers and praises of the saints. They are 
ever presented before God. The sweetest 
spices were used to make incense. It is this 
sweet incense, in precious golden bowls, that 
is made the symbol of prayer coming before 
God. God values the prayers of his Church. 
He values nothing more. ey are not thrown 
out on the air and lost. 

The way that the lamb became a lion is the 
way that the suffering, toiling Christ became 
“kings and priests.”” For it is a faithful say- 
ing, ‘If we suffer, we shall also reign with 
Him.” If we suffer with Him, we shall be also 
glorified together. 

You cannot count the number of the happ 
souls in Heaven. Arithmetic fails as. te 
there may be a great many more’ thousands 
and millions of God’s saints—feeble sain’ 

rhaps—in this world than we know. G 

owsthem. 
| No songs of praises are enough, no loud 
ascriptions suffice to tell all the beauty and 

lory of the character of Christ. Think about 

. Dwell on it. Love it. Praiseit. Imitate it. 

When that glorious day comes that Christ 
shall put all things under his feet, how grand 
4 thing it will be if we shall be found on the 

































































same side with all these heavenly hosts. We 
shall if we are on that same side here. 





—— 


Pebbles. 


Don’t buy thermometers now. They'll be 
lower after awhile, 





.... Wherein is the secret of keeping a for- 
tune intaet? Echo answers: ‘In tact.” 


.-.- The Cincinnati Gazette says that Afghan- 
istan has been rather extensively John Bull- 
dozed. 


....»Horse doctors are all alike, says the New 
Orleans Picayune. Their liniments greatly 
resemble each other. 


....A young lady attending balls and parties 
should have a female chaperone until she is 
able to call some other chap her own. 


....The Boston Courier discovers that when 
two young men meet they address each other 
as ‘Old man’”’; and that when two old fellows 
meet they say ‘‘ My boy.” 


...-A Plainfield undertaker, from the Emer- 
ald Isle, stopped a boy whom he was passing 
in a wagon, one day recently, with the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Sonny, can you tell me where the 
dead woman lives ?’’ 


...-The clam-chowder man of the Norris- 
town Herald remarks: ‘‘The idea of Prof. 
Swift getting out of bed at one o’clock a. M. 
to go hunting for new planets! And when he 
captures one, he can’t sell it for fifteen cents. 
There is more money in clams.”’ 


..--A lady entered her kitchen rather sud- 
denly, in Paris, and was surprised to see a fire- 
man quietly seated. The cook at once said: 
“* As our chimney has not been swept for some 
time, I thought it would be a good thing to 
have a fireman in the house in case of fire.” 


.-..- Lord C———, whose popularity was not 
excessive in the Scotch town of A. , hav- 
ing refused an importunate beggar, she re- 
newed her applications with: ‘‘ Now, me lord, 
if ye’d just give me one little sixpence, I 
could treat every friend ye have in the town.” 





.»-eA vender of cement, describing its 
action, said it was particularly useful in mend- 
ing jars. A purchaser asked him if it would 
mend the jar of adoor. ‘‘ There is no occa- 
sion for its usein that case,’ said the witty 
peddler ; ‘‘ for that is generally sound enough.”’ 


....Mr. Halleck, in his well-known poem 
called ‘‘Bozzaris; or, ‘The Night Before 
Thanksgiving Day,’’ says: 

“ An hour passed on. The Turkey woke. 
That bright dream was his last. 
He woke to die, 'mid fire and smoke, 
"Mid basting-spoons and carver's stroke, 
And bright blades flashing fast.” 


....The judge at a court in Maine recently 
sentenced a culprit to twenty-five years in the 
state-prison, The fact was communicated to 
the prisoner’s mother, who was struck at the 
magnitude of the sentence. ‘‘ What did they 
do that for?’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Twenty-five 
years! Why, he won’t be contented there 
three weeks !"” 


....-Oh! eben let dem do dey best, 
Whar is de angels gwine to rest 
In de mohnin’, in de mohnin’. 
When all de sinnahs gwine to say : 
“Dis yuh time is judgment-day, 
In de mohnin’, in de mohnin’ !”” 


Heah dem wicked Niggahs shout, 
When dat brimstone’s ladled out, 
In de mobnin’, in de mohnin’. 
Dat time ’t’!] be too late to pray— 

No time lef’ on judgment-day, 
In de mohnin’, in de mohnin’. 


Fix yourse’f as well’s you kin; 
Pick up vartue and drap down ain, 
In the mohnin’, in de mohnin’. 
Kase you'll need ft, all you got, 

Ef you’s rich or pore er not, 
In de mohnin’, in de mohnin’. 


....-An amusing anecdote, of which Prince 
de Bismarck and Lord Odo Russell are the 
heroes, is published in the Vienna Neue Freire 
Presse. One day when the English Ambassador 
was calling on the Chancellor the conversa- 
tion happened to turn on the numerous and 
annoying visits the latter had to undergo, owing 
to his high position. ‘How do you manage to 
get out of them?” asked Lord Odo. “Oh! I 
have several little dodges,” replied the Chan- 
cellor, with a smile. ‘For instance, I have 
arranged with my wife to enter the room and 
request my presence elsewhere, on some pre- 
text or another; whereupon, of course, my 
visitor has to leave.” Hardly were the words 
out of his mouth when Princess de Bismarck 
opened the door and told her husband not to 
forget that the hour for taking his medicine 
had arrived. The effect of this announcement 
on the Prince and his visitor may be imagined ; 
but Lord Odo took the incident in good part 
and, after exchanging a laugh and a cordial 





shake of hands with the Chancellor, took the 
hint and hie departures. 









[November 27, 1879. 


Ministerial Aenister, 


BAPTIST. 

BELL, T. G., Tazewell, Ga., resigns. 

CUTTING, 8. 8., D.D., New York, sailed for 
Europe. 

GESSLER, T. A. K., Elizabeth, N. J., called 
to Central ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HANCOCK, 8. F., Wakefield, R. I., resigns. 

HYATT, James H., Hepzibah, Penn., resigns. 

MARSHALL, H. B., removes from Kingstown, 
Mass., to Oldtown, Me. 

NOTT, R., closes his pastorate at Addison, Vt. 


READ, Wi..1aM, Fitzwilliam, N. H., accepts 
call to Still River, Mass. 


SCRIBNER, M. B., Hopkinton, N. Y., resigns. 
ear THomas W., accepts call to Camden, 
a, 








WILLARD, G. A., Ashfield, Mass., dangerous- 
y ill. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

AUSTIN, D. H., South Norwalk, Conn., died 
recently. 

BINGHAM, J. 8.. D.D., Dubuque, Iowa, de- 
clines call to Leominister, Mass. - 

BLAKE, M., D.D., Taunton, Mass., recovered 
from his illness. 

BURROWS, E. B., called to Springfield, Mo. 

FISHER, Grorar E., called to East Street ch., 
Amherst; Mass. 

FOSTER, L. M., accepts call to Manston, Wis. 

HARRIS, J. L., invited to become acting pas- 
tor at Easton, Mass., where he has been 
supplying. 

— Grorae, Drifton, Penn., called to Blunt, 


HUTCHINS, H. L., Taylor ch., New Haven, 
Conn., resigns. 

KASSON, Frank H., ord. at Templeton, Mass. 

KENDALL, A. L., First ch., Charlestown 
Mass., dismissed. 

MoNAIR, D. C., ord. at Onaga, Kan. 

— CuHares R., inst. at Winchester, 

ass. 

STEWART, 8. J., Fitchburg, Mass., resigns. 

WHITFIELD, A. J., formerly Methodist min- 
ister, ord. at Deadwood and settles at 
Rapid, Dakota. 

~— L. 8., Campello, Mass., re- 
signs 

VAN WAGNER, ALLen J., Elmwood, IIl., ac- 
cepts call to Sedalia, Mo. 


LUTHERAN, 

HALDEMAN, G. W., removes from Lancaster, 
O., to Polo, M1. 

HEISLER, M. L., Hughesville, Penn., accepts 
call to Mt. Carmel, Ml. 

LAKE, J. M., removes from Grafton, W. Va., 
to Gennan Vailey, N. J.- 

LIPE, L. L., removes from Mt. Morris to 
Dixon, Ml. 

SNYDER, J. Miuton, removes from Elk Lick 
to Meyersdale, Penn. 

WEIKERT, 8. A., Ghent, accepts call to Red 
Hook, N. Y. 

WESNER, J. F., inst. at Amanda, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BUCHANAN, Georae R., inst. over Atsquith 
Street ch., Philadelpbia, Penn. 

CHAMBERS, Georer §&., inst. over Pine St. 
ch., Harrisburg, Penn. 

JONES, Wi1u1aM J., Paddy’s Run, O., accepts 
call to Corydon, ind. 

McKNIGHT, Wutu1am J., Springfield, 0., 
called to First ch., New Brunswick, N. J. 

OXTOBY, J. T., North East, called to East 
Saginaw, Mich. 

PATTERSON, W. P., inst. at Marple, Delaware 
Co., Penn. 

PINKERTON, J. A., Chillicothe, Mo., accepts 
call to Beloit, Kan. 

REID, Joun, inst. at Yonkers, N. Y., recently. 

SIMPSON, A. B., Louisville, Ky., accepts call 
to Thirteenth Street ch., New York City. 

WILSON, W. J., accepts call to Malvern, 


Towa. 
WOOD, F. M., declines call to Oxford, but 
removes to Franklin, oO. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

HAYDEN, Cuarres A., ord. deacon at Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

HILL, Howarp F., Holderneers “' 4.,.accepts 
¢all to Montpelier, Vt. 

HOLLINGSWORTH, Samvuett, 8. .. D., Green- 
field, Mass., resigns. : 

LEE, Henry T., accepts ~~ of Collegi- 
ate School at Norwood, Va. 

LOGIE, J. H., ord. priest at Cincinnati, O. 

MELISH, T. J., ord. priest at Cincinnati, O. 

SNOWDEN, WIt14M E., New Britain, Conn., 
resigns. 

SPALDING, James FIED, Portland, Conn., 
accepts call to Cambridge, Mass. 

WITTMEYER, A. V., called to Eglise du St. 
Esprit, New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BAYNF, Francis W., Ref. Epis., ord. deacon 
at Newark, N. J. 
BROWN, 8S. P., ord. and inst. in Ger. Ref. ch. 
at Marietta, Penn. 
BRUSH, A. C., Free Baptist, accepts call to 
Blackberry, Ill. 
eae L. 8., Univ., ord. at Hardwick, 
ass. 


KELLERMAN, Rosert Scort, Univ., ord. at 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

KNAPP, ARTHUR May, Unit., called to New- 
buryport, Mass. 

WARD, D. J. H., Free Baptist; ord. at Pter- 
pont, O. 
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Lit { 
° 
The prompt mention in our Ust of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. : 


M’CLINTOCK AND STRONG'S CY- 
CLOPZEDIA.* 


THE eighth volume of this Cyclopedia 
merits the praise of being a decided im- 
provement on any that have gone immedi- 
ately before it. It is on the same plan that 
has characterized the work, that of includ- 
ing a full treatment of every topic that can 
in any way be connected with biblical crit- 
icism or theological or religious history, 
and scissoring with great freedom and scant 
acknowledgment from the other standard 
Bible dictionaries. The result is an im- 
mense amount of excellent matter, drawn 
from excellent sources, but not very well 
co-ordinated to avoid discrepancies, cover- 
ing a fullness of topic not found in any 
other work. The criticism of the Cyclope- 
dia has to concern those smaller portions 
for which the editors—or, rather, the editor, 
since Dr. M’Clintock’s lamented death—are 
responsible. 

What is to be criticised is chiefly a lack 
of a certain scholarly judgment in the 
editorial department, which seems at a loss 
to adjust itself to, if it is not ignorant of, 
many late achievements of science. We 
are struck by this fault especially in the 
department of Philology. There are many 
absolute misstatements on this subject, such 
as that the name Pui is probably the same 
as the Sanscrit pala, lofty, Hebrew bel, 
land, and is found in Sardanapalus and 
Nabopalassar, in which words the syllable 
really represents habal, a son. We regret 
that we cannot commend the linguistic por- 
tion of this volume as scientifically accu- 
rate and trustworthy. In all kindness and 
courtesy to the author, we must express the 
opinion that it is quite unworthy. 

The article entitled ‘‘ Philology, Compar- 
tive,” one of the most considerable original 
articles in the volume, undertakes to exhibit 
some of the resemblances between the Indo. 
European and Shemitic families of lan- 
guages for the purpose of showing the 
common origin of the two. The author 
thinks that no systematic collation of these 
resemblances and coincidences has been 
heretofore made; but, in fact, there is quite 
a literature on the subject. Not only have 
Gesenius, Fuerst, Davies, and others made 
extensive comparisons between Hebrew 
and Indo-European words in their diction- 
aries (especially Fuerst, in his ‘ Concord- 
ance”), but elaborate examinations have 
been made of the word structure and gram- 
mars of the two families, in order to prove 
their identity or their differenee. Besides 
the remarks of Pott and Renan, Franz 
Delitzsch’s-‘‘ Jesurun ” (in which he under- 
takes to establish the etymological unity of 
the two groups), and Fuerst’s remarks in 
his Aramaic grammar and elsewhere, we 
have in more recent times the treatise of R. 
von Raumer, which maintains the identity 
of the two sets of personal pronouns and 
verb forms (especially trying to show that 
the mode of formation of the Shemitic im- 
perfect is the same asthat of the Indo- 
European aorist and future), and secks to 
discover the laws of Ictter-interchange by 
numerous comparisons of stems; and, on 
the other hand, the pamphlet of Friedrich 

Mueller, which undertakes to demonstrate 
that there can be no relationship (or that 
none can be discerned) between the two 
groups. Still later, Friedrich Delitzch (son 
of Franz), rejecting the methods of his 
father, Fuerst, and others, has gone to 
work in a scientific way to discover the 
original forms and meanings of Shemitic 
and Indo-European roots and to compare 
these, with a view to finding points 
of resemblance between the two fam- 
ilies. There is a complete Hebrew ety- 
mological dictionary, wholly unscientific 
and unreliable, by Campos-Leyza, and 
other books not necessary to mention. The 
question has, indeed, been discussed with 
some fullness; and, with all differences of 
Opinion, scholars are agreed that no com- 
parisons can be made between Shemitic and 
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back to the original forms in both families 
and discovered the original meanings—a 
very difficult matter, into which we have not 
space to go here. It is evident, however, 
that, if any relationship exists between the 
two groups, it must pertain to a time when 
the various dialects in the two had not yet 
been developed, the time when the primi- 
tive Shemitic and the primitive Indo-Euro- 
pean were themselves the two dialects of the 
common mother, the Shemitic-Indo-Euro- 
pean language. Before comparing a He- 
brew word with a Greek or Sanskrit, we 
must first examine all the Shemitic dialects, 
to find the primitive form and meaning of 
the Hebrew word, and then all the Indo- 
European dialects, to find in the same way 
the original of the other word; and then we 
may hope to be treading on firm ground. But 
to take up words and trust to their super- 
ficial resemblances will be to follow a false 
light, which will usually bring us into a 
bog. By such comparisons we may 
readily prove any two languages in 
the world to be related, and almost any 
two words. In proportion to the obvious 
dissimilarity between two languages or 
families (such as is admitted to exist be- 
tween the two in question) is the need of 
caution and thoroughness in etymological 
and grammatical comparisons. We are 
sorry to say that in this article we do not 
find this scientific caution and thoroughness. 
Words are taken in the form in which they 
happen to stand in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, German, or English, and compared 
without more ado, no regard being had to 
Sanskrit or Arabic, and almost no attention 
paid to the changes that the words have un- 
dergone in the course of ages. For exam- 
ple, the Hebraw kaphar is compared with 
French couorir, English cover. The words 
sound alike and the meanings are similar; 
but the French word (from which the En- 
glish comes) is derived from the Latin 
co-operire, and the origin of the Latin verb 
operire is doubtful. It may be from a root 
par, or from ar, or var, or from some other. 
And, as we are equally ignorant of the orig- 
inal root of the Hebrew verb, it is quite im- 
possible to compare the two. So between 
the Hebrew definite article ha, Greek ho, 
Latin hic, English he there is a superficial 
resemblance; but it falls away when we 
recollect that the original form of the He- 
brew word is hal, and no such form can be 
discovered for the others. Again, to take 
another of the examples given in the arti- 
cle, Hebrew pathah, which sometimes 
means to be persuaded (not ‘‘ to persuade ”), 
is similar in sound to Greek peitho (‘‘ per- 
suade”); but when we goa little further 
back the similarity vanishes. The Hebrew 
word (perhaps originally path or pat) means 
to beopen; and then, to be open in mind, per- 
mitting one’s self to be persuaded. The 
origin of the Greek verb is doubtful; but 
there is some probability that it is from a 
stem, bhandh, to bind ; and, at any rate, it has 
nothing to do, so far as we can discover, 
with the signification ‘‘open.” Equally 
untenable is the comparison between 
Hebrew hayah (Aramaic hawah), to be, and 
Latin fio, French fut, German werden, En- 
glish was. The Shemitic word seems to 
mean originally (that is, as far back as we 
can trace it) to breathe, and the root is pos- 
sibly hay or haw. The Indo-European 
words adduced represent three or four 
roots. Fito and fut are from bhu, was from 
vas, and werden from vart, meaning respect- 
ively to beget, to dwell, and to turn (or fio 
may be connected with facio and a root dha, 
to set), These Indo-European roots cannot 
be connected with one another, and hayah 
cannot be compared with more than one of 
them. We might cite other examples from 
the table in the article; but these are suffi- 
cient to show the necessity of proceeding 
with caution in such inquiries. This com- 
parison of roots has hardly yet made a 
scientific beginning. It is hardly possible 
to affirm the identity of origin of any words 
in these two great families of languages. 
There are resemblances in onomatopoetic 
words, as ab, pater, papa, father, or haras, 
scratch; but these prove nothing but phys- 
ological] or psychological resemblance. 
There are also other resemblances between 
roots not obviously onomatopoetic, as 
Hebrew yalak for walak, English walk; but, 





in our inability to trace these to their prim- 
itive forms and explain the changes they 


Indo-European words till we have gone 


have undergone, we must he content to.ac- 
cept them for the present as coincidences 
that we do not understand. Shemitic and 
Indo-European scholars must examine the 
sounds and etymological laws of their re- 
spective languages, and then some one 
acquainted with both families must invest- 
igate the laws of literal interchange be- 
tween them (as Raumer and Delitzsch have 
attempted to do), and then there may be 
hope of progress; but at present etymolog- 
ical comparisons are arbitrary and unre- 
liable. 

The same remark must in general be 
made about grammatical comparisons be- 
tween the two families. It is true certain 
verb-forms in both are made by attaching 
personal pronouns to the stem (so even in 
Turkish); but beyond this we cannot safely 
go. When Raumer attempts to show that 
the Hebrew imperfect and the Greek aorist 
have arisen in the same way, he fails sig- 
nally. The whole conception of the Shem- 
itic verb is so different from that of the 
Indo-European that our present data are 
quite insufficient to establish their identity. 
The article of which we are speaking 
affirms that the Hebrew perfect answers in 
form and signification to the Greek second 
aorist; that none but primitive Greek verbs 
have this tense; that every primitive pure 
verb in Greek is a verb in x; and that, 
therefore, these verbs are to be looked on 
as links in the descent from the older 
Hebrew type. If the identity of these two 
tenses be admitted, it does not appear how, 
on linguistic grounds, chronological priority 
should be given to the Hebrew. If the 
two families be sisters of a common mother, 
they may be of the same age and we are 
not authorized to talk of the ‘‘descent” of 
one from the other. But the argument 
assumes an identity that does not exist. It 
assumes identity in stems which, as is 
remarked above, cannot now be proved; 
identity in pronominal endings which is 
not proved; and identity in meaning which 
is contrary to fact. The Shemitic perfect 
is not a preterite, but a form expressing 
completedness; and the imperfect is not a 
future, and never ‘‘ resumes the preterite 
import,” but expresses an inchoate and in- 
complete action. It is also clearly incorrect 
to say that ‘‘the Hebrew piel and other 
dagheshed conjugations correspond with 
the reduplication in the Greek perfect 
and pluperfect.” The meanings of the 
two sets of forms are wholly different. 
We must further take exception to the 
comparison berween the Hebrew plural 
ending of nouns, tm, and the English 
plural en. They have arisen in very dif- 
ferent ways and there is no historical evi- 
dence of their identity. 

We notice in the department of biblical 
geography not a few errors and contradic- 
tions, sometimes caused by indiscriminate 
scissoring old authorities, especially Kitto’s 
Dictionary. Inthe interest of identifying 
Pi-hahiroth at Ras Atakah, to the south of 
Suez, on the eastern side of the Red Sea, 
the statement is made that, supposing the 
meaning of the name to be ‘‘the place 
where sedge grows,” there is a Ghuteihbet 
el. Bis, ‘‘ the bed of reeds or sedge,” near 
Ras Atakah and another near Suez. <Ac- 
cording to which the argument from this 
modern term Ghuweibet el-Bis would 
favor Suez for Pi-hahiroth quite as much as 
Ras Atakah. But under the head “ Pags- 
age of the Red Sea” we are told: ‘‘ As for 
Pi-hahiroth, more likely the sedge-plat, it 
finds no special adaptation to any place in 
the neighborhood of Suez.” 

In both articles the point running out 
into the sea infront of Ras Atakah is 
selected as the place of crossing by the Is- 
raelites, the Wells of Moses being the point 
of arrival on the eastern side. This, though 
at variance with the now generally adopted 
view, is clung to in face of the insuperable 
difficulty that the way down the coast is 
utterally impracticable, by reason of the 
rocky mountain-side of Ras Atakah over- 
hanging the sea. 

Under ‘‘Pirathon,” the Jewish writer, 
hap-Parchi is characterized ‘‘ the accurate 
old traveler hap-Parchi.” The fact is that, 
among all descriptive writers on the geog- 
raphy of Palestine, he is the most inaccu- 
rate and the very worst in point of intelli- 
gence. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Rabbah” we find 





extremely illogical reasoning. It is said: 





9 


“The statement of Eusebius that it was 
originally a city of the Rephaim implies 
that it was the Ashteroth Karnaim of Gen, 
xiv.” This sort of argument would make 
any or every city of the Rephaim the Ash- 
teroth Karnaim of Gen. xiv. On the con- 
trary, the narrative of the expeditions of In- 
das, in I Maccabees, v. vi—xiii and xiv—lii, 
shows the existence of Karnaim distinct 
and apart from Rabbath Ammon. Or, in- 
dependently of this, it would not be neces- 
sary to go to Rabbath of Ammon for the 
Ashteroth Karnaim of Gen. xiv, when a 
ruin of double character lying on the two 
sides of a wady, scarcely two miles north- 
east of Ammon, still bears the title of 
Karinain. 

In the article ‘‘Ramoth Gilead,” identi- 
fying it on very insufficient grounds with 
Es Salt, and of which, as of the article 
‘* Pisgah,” we may speak in our Biblical 
Research, we read “‘ Es Salt is still a place 
of comparative strength and maintains its 
independence against the pasha of Damas- 
cus.” And yet four years ago the editor 
must have seen the troops of Damascus 
stationed in the citadel, and understood 
that the power of the Turks was exercised 
all over the region, including the Arabs of 
the Belka. He has never heard that the 
people of Es Salt, together with others 
throughout the eastern country, have 
thrown off the Turkish yoke or expelled 
these soldiers of the pasha of Damascus; 
and, if he had taken pains to inquire, he 
might readily learn that these Damascus 
troops have for years been making Es Salt 
and Kerek stations on their way to and fro, 
for the purpose of bringing the tribes of 
Northern Arabia into subjection to a trib- 
ute-grasping government. 

The difficulty and danger in producing a 
colossal work like this, where there is but 
one editor to supervise articles embracing 
so wide a range of topics, are well illus- 
trated by what Dr. Strong, a Methodist, 
has done in allowing the article on the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church to go in, with 
such a sentence as this at the very begin- 
ning: 

‘« PROTESTANT EprscopaL Courcn.—This 
is the legal title of that portion of the 


Church of Christ which has its local habita- 
tion in the United States of America.” 


This is an amazing bit of impudence. The 
writer proceeds to pour a column of abuse 
on the Puritans of New England, charac- 
terizing their spirit in refusing to allow 
Church of England ministers to remain 
among them as ‘‘unpitying and hateful as 
that of the Inquisition itself”; but he con- 
tents himself with a mere reference to the 
intolerance and persecution of the Church 
of England in Virginia. He also, as though 
he were writing for a periodical of his own 
Church, speaks of the Puritans as 
organizing ‘‘ what they called churches.” 
Such expressions are gratuitously offensive 
in such a place. The articles on the vari- 
ous Presbyterian Churches are generally 
very full, clear, and satisfactory, though 
why the Reformed Presbyterians of Scot- 
land should be given four pages in one 
part of the volume, treating of them quite 
fully, and an additional page and a half in 
another part, 500 pages further on, is to us 
a mystery. We should have thought that 
it would have been deemed desirable to 
state the peculiar theological position of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church with 
more fullness and particularity. The writer 
on the Primitive Wesleyans of Ireland is 
quite at sea. He represents them as having 
two conferences in America. They have 
or, rather, had (for the body is not now in 
existence, having united with the Irish 
Wesleyan Conference, about a year ago) no 
members outside Ireland. Among the bio- 
graphical sketches we observe two, which 
as obituaries appear to be somewhat pre- 
mature. The Rev. Matteo Prochet, of tife 
Waldensian Church, is numbered among 
the lost by the “ Ville du Havre” disaster, 
in 1878. As it happens, however, Signor 
Prochet was not lost on that steamer. Ip 
fact, he is not even dead, or was not up to 
a month ago. Neither did Dr. Enoch 
Pond, of Bangor, Me., die in 1877. On the 
contrary, he is yet alive and well, and, 
though he is in his 89th year, we published 
an article from his pen two or three weeks 
ago. These blunders are of a graver char 
acter than one in the preceding volume, 





where Dr. John Jason Owen, according to 
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“J. H. W.,” lamenting that theological 
students ‘‘were unable to combine the 
study of Greek and the Bible at the same 
time,” came to their aid and ‘translated 
the Acts of the Apostles into Greek.” But, 
barring these errors, due in part to insuffi- 
cient editorship, this volume contains an 
immense amount of excellent matter, drawn 
freely from valuable sources, 





. Spiritual Songs for Social Worship. 
(Scribner & Co.) A chapel edition of Dr. C. 8. 
Robinson’s new book, ‘‘ Chapel Songs,”’ is an 
admirable collection, being an improvement 
on his previous excellent books, especially in 
the character and variety of music. The book 
is well indexed, and, though there is no 
special index of authors, the authors’ names 
have been carefully given., There are not half 
a dozen of the 553-hymns in the book which 
are flagrantly objectionable, though a very few 
may be tedious, like number 260, or strained, 
like 278, or flavoriess, like 440. The volume 
contains 330 tunes, giving sufficient variety in 
both words and music for the needs of most 
ebhurches., Hymns and Carols for Church and 
Sunday-school, by Alice Nevin (J. B. Lippincott, 
Phil.), is a collection of standard choral hymns 
and carols, such as are used especially in the 
Episcopal Church. That it contains none of the 
so-called Sunday-school hymns or tunes is 
almost the highest praise, musically, that could 
be spoken of it. It is the product of a devout 
and somewhat severe classic taste. We wish 
more Sunday-schools were up to it. The 
Gospel of Joy, Rev. 8. Alman and 8. H. Speck 
(Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston), starts with call- 
ing attention to the large number of hymns and 
tunes which have never before been published. 
At least half of the hymns are new tous. The 
only regret is that they have now found a pub- 
lisher. Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York, 
publishes The Wreath of Gems, by V. T. Barn- 
well, who proposes to bring Church and Sun- 
day-school together, by printing standard 
Church hymns and tunes on the left-hand page 
and new Sunday-school music and hymns on 
the right. We do not see that they have 
brought anything together except a contrast 
of trash and treasures. The left-hand pages 
are very good ; right-hand, very bad. 











-- Snyder's Law of Religious Corporations, 
just published by Baker, Voorhis & Co., of this 
city, is a neat octavo volumeof 167 pages, con- 
taining all the laws of the State of New York 
relating to religious corporations, also the act 
authorizing the incorporation of benevolent, 
charitabie, scientific, and missionary societies, 
and the statutes relating to burial grounds and 
cemeteries, together with numerous notes 
illustrating these laws by reference to judicial 
decisions. This isa most admirable book for 
its purpose, and should be in the hands of 
every lawyer and, we might add, of every 
clergyman of the state. As to the laws relat- 
ing to religious corporations, Mr. Suyder starts 
with the Act of 1813, and then adds all the 
amendments and modifications of the Jaw 
made since that period, producing the whole 
in a systematized and orderly arrangement and 
giving at the close of the volume a copious and 
valuable index. The titles and chapters of all the 
acts passed for more than sixty years are also 
supplied. Indeed, the reader will find in this 
volume all that he needs to know for any legal 
or practical purpose relating to the subject, so 
far as the legislation of this state is concerned. 
The book will be a great aid to lawyers, and 
every clergyman in the state would find it use- 
ful in giving him the information which he 
ought to have. 


. Since Dr. Lardner’s ‘‘ Museum of Science 
and Art,’ five and twenty years ago, we have 
had no popular exhibition of principles under- 
lying common facts and of modern discoveries 
in every department of physical investigation 
equal to “Science for All,” now being issued 
by Cassell, Petter & Galpin. For years we 
have wanted a work which should illustrate 
familiar phenomena so plainly that everybody 
might understand and made so attractive that 
everybody would investigate; and this work 
realizes the dream. In the first ten numbers a 
wide variety of topics are explained, from 
“Rust and Spider’s Webs”? and ‘‘ The Chem- 
istry of the Dinner-table” tothe ‘Great Sea 
Reptiles” of the geological past and ‘“‘ What 
the Stars are Made Of.”” Each article is writ- 
ten by a practical student, who is of highest 
authority in his subject—such as Richard A. 
Proctor on “The Sun Onr Fire, Light, and 
Life,’’ and Alfred R. Wallace, on “The Protect- 
ive Colors of Animals.”” Withal, these pleas- 
ant pictures and clear discriptions of Nature’s 
mysteries appear to be wholly free from hos- 
tility to Providence, and strikingly to unfold 
the wonderful works of God. 


++»-I¢ Elizapeth Stuart Phelps is not the 
best living American writer of short stories, it 
would be difficult to find the name to be prop- 


tractive elements of construction or literary 
workmanship, she puts thought, and especial- 
ly heart, into whatever she writes. A volume 
of her stories, like Sealed Orders (Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co.) is an admirable book for 
family reading, than which no better selection 
can easily be made. There are seventeen 
stories in the volume, of which we recognize 
eight as written for Taz INDEPENDENT ; and 
another of the stories she has written for us, 
“The Christmas of Sir Galahad,’ we wonder 
is notin the volume. Such stories as ‘‘ Sealed 
Orders,’ which gives its name to the volume, 
“The Lady of Shalott,” ‘Saint Caligula,” 
and ‘“‘ Doherty”. we do not need to recom- 
mend to those who have read them in our col- 
umns. These as good as any; but we find that 
Cloth of Gold” brings tears to the eyes. 
Whether originally written for Harper's, Serib- 
ner’s, or The Atlantic Monthly, we do not re- 
member, 


..-From the pen of Mr. J. P. MacLean we 
have a volume on The Mound Builders (Cincin- 
nati: Robert Carter &Co). The first part of 
the book gives a general account of the traces 
of that remarkable people which in pre-his- 
toric times dwelt in the valleys of the Ohio 
and Mississippi. Descriptions are given of 
their enclosures (military and perhaps ea- 
cred), their mounds, their implements and 
works of art, and their mining, together 
with inferences as to their advancement in 
science and civilization, their antiquity, and 
their fate. The second part of the work is 
a detailed investigation into the archeology 
of Butler Co., Ohio, The first part of the 
volume is for the general reader, while the 
second will command the attention of the 
specialist. ‘The book {s copiously illustrated. 
Though the subject of the volume is one which 
tempts to wild conjecture, the author writes 
with evident caution and care, confining him- 
self closely to matters of fact. It is a readable 
book. 


. Palace of the Ring, Unto the Desired Haven, 
and At the Beautiful Gate are little volumes of 
religious verse selected by the editor of ‘‘The 
Changed Cross,”’ ‘‘The Shadow of the Rock,” 
etc., each book taking its name from the open- 
ing poem. These volumes are very prettily 
published, as is apt to be the case with A. D. 
F. Randolph’s publications, and they will make 
choice little gift-books, for the compiler has, 
without doubt, good taste; and yet it is hard- 
ly fair to the reading public to send out books 
80 good as these unless they be better yet. All 
these compilations are merely scrap-hbooks of 
religious poetry, picked up here and there, and 
printed, with apparently no study as to author- 
ship. Even so old a poem as Florence Percy’s 
(Mrs. Aker’s) ‘‘My Ship” has no name of 
author given, and the order of arrangement 
seems to be that in which they found their 
way into the scrap-book. The books will give 
much pleasure as they are. They would give 
more if properly classified and indexed. 


..‘* The Gospel in the Trees,” by Rev. Alex- 
ander Clark, is a little book of useful lessons 
drawn from natural objects and phenomena. 
While some statements are overdrawn—such as 
‘Our bread comes up out of the sea, our 
clothes come up out of the sea, our fruits 
grow and ripen from a power sent up out of 
the sea,’’ etc., pp. 163, 164, meaning that these 
things depend on rain derived from that source— 
and while many points are made which the 
biblical writers never intended,in speaking of 
various objects by way of metaphor orillustra- 
tion, most of the observations are good and 
their applications instructive. In style the 
author is inclined to be florid, but perhaps not 
too much so for popular reading. We notice 
that the publishers, to illustrate a discourse 
on ‘‘The [fruitful] Palm Tree,”’ have inserted a 
picture of a wild palm, capable of bearing 
simply nothing. 


....Zigzag Journeys in Europe is an elegant 
and interesting juvenile book. It is by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, a writer for the Youth's 
Companion and St. Nicholas. Estes & Lauriat, 
of Boston, are the publishers. An American 
teacher takes a class of boys on a vacation tour 
to England and France, and they visit the his- 
toric spots in those countries. Thus history 
and the life of the present are both placed 
before the mind of the young reader. Tha 
book is not only presented in the best typog- 
raphy, but abounds in elegant illustrations, 
many of them full-page. We know of no 
work better calculated to impress the events 
of history on a boy’s mind. It certainly takes 
the lead thus far among holiday books. 


«+++ The Influence of Jesus, by the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks (EZ, P. Dutton & Co.), is a volume con- 
taining four lectures on the influence of Jesus 
on the moral, the social, the emotional, and 
the intellectual life of man, being the Bohlen 
Lectures for 1879. This lectureship was estab- 
lished in 1875, from funds left for benevolent 
purposes by John Bohlen, of Philadelphia— 
the lectures to be delivered in that city. The 





tly set above hers. Beyond the ordinary at- 


volume before us forms’a choice addition to 











our religious literature. The lectures are 
simple in style, but show with great force the 
power which Jesus is each day exerting on the 
thinking and the doing of all who have heard 
his name. They are among the very best 
fruits of the writer’s mind. 


..The winter number of Ehrichs’ Fashion 
Quarterly is brilliant with illustrations and | de- 
scriptions of all those aiticles of ornament and 
wear which add to woman’s beauty. Of course, 
the prime object of the publication is to give a 
price-list of articles and of patterns, especially 
of holiday goods, and even going outside of 
dress into such things as may be desirable as 
presents to ladies or gentlemen; but the 
literary department is not neglected and some 
of Miss Corson’s experiences as a teacher of 
cooking are especially interesting. 


....We receive Scribner’s Monthly and St. 
Nicholas in bound volumeg—the former of six 
months and the latter of afull year. They 
are simply beautiful volumes, in which the art 
of the engraver and of the writer have been 
combined to produce the greatest enjoyment 
to old and young. In this form they area 
permanent and unfailing mine of pleasure. 


.... Numbers 84 and 85 of Harper’s ‘‘ Frank- 
lin Square Library” are given to Anthony 
Trollope’s The Bertrams and Jane Austen’s 
Senseand Sensibility. 
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THE FAITH of our FOREFATHERS. 


AD Bxemination of svepitahen Gibbons’s ‘ Faith of 
our Fathers.” By Epwarp I. Stearns, D.D. Sec- 
ond Edition revised. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
et Stearns’s book is an able, conscientious, shee: 
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es. hy he Methodist. 
“ archbishop Gibbons’s book Dr. Stearns positively 
cuts to shreda.”—The ait Church. 


STORIES Gor THE HAPPY DAYS 
F CHRISTMAS TIME. 


By Rev. Gro. rs Sninn. Five Illustrations. 12mo, 
wind cloth binding, $1. 


Persons who hi charge of Christmas entertain- 
ments for schools will find in the new book, “ Storicsa 
for the Ha ap py Da sa variety of stories for reading 
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A MAGAZINE OF GENERAL LITERATURE. 


APPLETON’s JOURNAL is devoted to literature of a sterling and general character. Fiction occupies a place 
and Descriptive Papers appear; but large place is given to articles bearing upon Literary and Art Topics, to 
@iscussions of Social and Political Progress, to papers addressed distinctly to the intellectual tastes of the pub 
Uc or upon subjects in which the public welfare or public culture is concerned. 


It is the growing habit of the leading minds in all countries to contribute their best intellectual work to 
the magazines and reviews; and, in order that APPLETON’s JOURNAL may adequately reflect the intellectual 
activity of the time thus expressed, it admits to its pages a selection of the more noteworthy critical, spec- 
ulative, and progressive papers that come from the pens of these writers. 





25 cents per number ; $3 per annum, in advance, postage included. A club of 5 will be sent one year for $12. 
The volumes begin January and July of each year. Subscriptions received for any length of time. 


5 THE 


Art Journal for 1880. 


IN EW FEATURES. 


With THE ART JOURNAL for for 1880 will be given 


SUPPLEMENTS, 
containing Original Designs for copying on Plaques, Tiles, Panels, Screens, Vases, Fans, etc., or for 
other purposes in which the amateur may destre suggestions for Decorative Drawing and 
Painting. Each design will be accompanied with suggestions for treatment. 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS, Etc. 

LEAVES FROM PAINTERS’ PORTFOLIOS. We shall begin in an early number a series pe peeets 
of an eminently interesting and artistic character, consisting of reproductions on wood of vw oe 
sketches, out-of-door snatches of scenes or objects, from_the portfolios of our artists. We can promise 
subscribers in this unique series drawings of singular freshness and charm. 

PRINCIPLES OF DECORATION. We shall begin in the January number a series of papers explainin 
and {illustrating the principles of Decorative a ppeananes by Mrs. Susan N. CarTER, Superintendent 0’ 

the Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union, New Yor 

STUDIO LIFE IN NEW YORK. With rivet OM 

PRIZE DESIGNS FOR ART MANUFACTURE, 

THE MOSQUES OF EGYPT. By E. T. RocErs and M. E. Rogers. Mlustrated by G. L. Seymour. 

OTHER EGYPTIAN SUBJECTS. By the same authors and artist. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS, Examples of the current productions of AMERICAN ARTISTS, engraved in an 
artistic manner. 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL PAINTERS, Examples, engraved on wood, of the works of lead- 
ing artists abroad 


DOMEATIO ARCHITECTU RE. A powtes of papers giving instruction in and designs for the erection 
of rural cottages, suburban villas, e 


RIVER SCENERY. By Professor ANSTED. 

CAUSES OF VARIETIES OF ARCHITECTURE INSYRIA. By M.E, Rogers. With Illustrations, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ART MANUFACTURES. 

VIEWS OF NEW CHURCHES, BUILDINGS, AND MONUMENTS. 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Each number of THE ArT JOURNAL contains three Steel Regrevines or Etchings from Paintings by distinguished 
artists or subjects in Sculpture. 





THE ART JOURNAL contains the Steel Plates and Iilusatrations o 7 the LONDON ART Jeune © we right 
of which, for Canada and the United States, has been purchased by the undersigned), haat iione ppectall 
fn repared Jor the American editton, mainly relating to American art. It pom al Xaeote that ren rit 
nvaluable to artists, amateurs, and all persons interested in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, ay 

FURNISHING, ORNAMENTATION, EXGRAY ING, ron, or DESIGNING in ony of its branches. It is a record of 
in the Arts; affords instruction and ; furnishes designers umerable suggestions ; 
gives examen e383 ~. what ts Goes ‘in Europe ‘and America in the different arts ; uz a choice gallery of engravings 

” steel an 

Published monthly, Sold only by Subscription. Prick, 7% CENTS PER NuMBER (payable to the carrier), or 
Nine Dollars per Annum, in advance, postage prepaid by the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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An Flegant_ —— Book. 


The Book of Job ostated 


with 50 Engravings after Drawings by John 
Gilbert. Beautifully printed and bound, 
$1.50. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR: One Dhethores 
By the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D.D. Postage proneid by the Pub to ane meter 


Royal Qnarto, with 10 Steel Plates, Cloth Gitt and | HARPER'S MAGA 





Gilt Edges, $5. #10; or any two for 87. Postage prepaid by the Pub- 
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ry. Svols. Brown cloth. Ina box......... $4 
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ING. 
BY CHANCELLOR HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D. 


(THe annual course of eight lectures be- 
fore the Yale Theological Seminary, on 
Preaching, are delivered this year by Chan- 
cellor Howard Crosby. The choice isa par- 
ticularly happy one, as Dr. Crosby adds to 
his reputation as one of our best American 
scholars and most distinguished teachers 
that of being one of the ablest preachers in 
this city. Few men have so broad a basis 
of experience and culture to draw from, 
and his remarkable aptitude in affairs and 
his deep interest in questions of the com- 
mon weal make him the more able to make 
such suggestions as will be found valuable 
not only to theological students, but to pas- 
torsand others who read these lectures. 
We anticipate that this series will be as 
widely read as any that has preceded it. 
By Dr. Crosby’s kind permission we shall 
publish them, verbatim, from his manu- 
script, in successive issues of Tre INDEPEND- 
ENT. Weare sorry to have to begin with 
the second lecture; but, through the fault 
of Adams’s Express, the manuscript of the 
first lecture did not reach us until after the 
second and too late for this week’s paper. 
We will print it next week.] 

In my introductory lecture I endeavored to 
define the preacher and show that the definition 
implied very marked prerequisites in the man. 
I further endeavored to set before you the 
necessity of certain physical qualifications in 
one whose duties were so arduous, who was to 
be so intimately associated with every form of 
life, and who was habitually to address large 
congregations of people for their edification. 

In my present lecture I enter upon the men- 
tal prerequisites of the preacher. 

2. Mental Prerequisites.—While it 1s undoubt- 
edly true that the grace of God addresses itself 
with equal power to every class of mind, and 
it is the glory of the Gospel that itis adapted 
to the appreciation of the illiterate, as well as to 
that of the learned, it is equally true that the 
setting forth of God’s revealed truth in its 
connections and fullness and the thorough and 
profound exposition of the Holy Word can be 
made only by the higher classes of mind, 
capacious and powerful to deal with the sub- 
limest ideas and furnished with rich stores of 
the divine knowledge. The men whom Christ 
first chose to carry his truth to the world were 
peasants and fishermen mostly, but none the 
less for that were men of stalwart minds and 
those put for three years under the grandest 
training ever vouchsafed to man. They were 
used to every form of human character and 
thought, living in constant contact with every 
type of society and receiving from the fountain- 
head of truth its constant and noblest commu- 
nications. We are not to slight this token, and 
commit the Church’s teachings to any one who 
hasa voice. We may seek simplicity in the 
structure gnd operations of the Church. That 
is in consonance with the Christian scheme. 
But we are not to seek simplicity of brain for 
the Church’s ministers, supposing ‘that 
weakness of intellect is the style of earthen 
vessel which is to be contrasted with the 
heavenly treasure. That contrast is suf- 
ficiently maintained when the stoutest intel- 
lect is compared with the truth divine of the 
Gospel. We need not force a contrast by 
seeking a lower grade of mind. 

In describing the character of mind that a 
preacher should have, we might be contented 
with the general remark that “a strong, well- 
rounded development of intelligence was nec- 
essary, that he should be above the ordinary 
level of men in his grasp of truth and powers 
of analysis, that he should be ready to meet 
the wants and the oppositions of the many 
with whom he must come into contact, and so 
should prove himself a leader of the people. 
But, as these general expressions might be 
variously interpreted by different hearers, a 
more careful and minute enumeration of the 
preacher’s intellectual characteristics may be 
allowed, Let me then mention, 

1, Acuteness of Perception,—This is the ready 
and sharp use of the mental eye. It involves 
a rapid glancing at all the objects within 
range of the vision. It looks at the one main 
object of research chiefly, but also notes its 
relation to every other object. It is the char- 
acteristic of a watchman whose eye sweeps the 
whole horizon and takes in every tree, bush, 
and rock. The preacher who has his topic to 
unfold or his Scripture to expound must know 
his subject, and he cannot be said to know his 
subject till he has looked at it in every possi- 
ble light and noted its connections with all 
other truth. It is very easy for an essayist to 
nurse his theme out of all proportion to its 
related subjects. He has applied his magnify- 
ing glass, and all that comes within its field is 
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this be done as part of a process which takes 
up successive portions of truth in detail, it is 
all very well, and the mind will readily adapt 
itself to the consecutive examinations; but if, 

asistoo often the case, the glass is always 

kept on one spot, the truth is not presented, 

but obscured. The great is lost in the little. 

The whole is sacrificed for a part, and a part- 

truth is frequently a falsehood. Some men are 
always ready to treat of any subject on which 
they have crammed, and such speakers are 
wont to be very decided and dogmatic. They 
feel quite confident in their newly-acquired 
knowledge and announce it as if it had been 
born with them, when a score of modifying 
trutbs, well known tothe experience of others, 

have never crossed their brain. The so-called 
*¢ self-made man ”’ is generally of this sort, of 
whom some wag has said that one good thing 
you can affirm of him, and that is that he 
worships his Creator. The self-made man, 
having had little learning and less training, 
mistakes a novelty for a profound truth and 
builds a philosophy on his discovery, when to 
more educated minds his novelty is an explod- 
ed theory or a misapprehended fact. He 
yaunts himself before the community and has, 
unfortunately, power to lead other simpletons 
astray, the great public being remarkably 
incompetent to judge of the merits of their 
teachers. 

Now, when such a man occupies the pulpits 
and becomes the accredited preacher of a 
Christian church, his capacity for doing harm 
isimmense. He speaks with the authority of 
the Church and with the tacit support of his 
brother ministers, who are afraid to correct 
him, lest they ter the opposing tide of 
popularity and receive the opprobrious title of 
“heresy-hunters.”? The crude theology which 
is so often given to the people by their preach- 
ers is not so much the result of a false logic 
or a perverse heart as of sheer ignorance, The 
great themes of discourse have never been 
thoroughly pondered. There has been no tri- 
angulation of the field of thought, no observa- 
tions from surrounding hights, no corrections 
of measure and direction by the necessary 
modifying calculations. 


The lack to which we now refer is not so 
much of knowledge as of adjusted knowledge, 
the ériyvwoic so often mentioned and so hard 
to translate in the New Testament. The lack 
may be owing to natural deficiency, but is as 
likely to be the result of a slovenly habit of 
mind, confirmed through want of systematic 
training. 

A preacher with this defect is apt to take a 
text without any regard to its context, or the 
conditions under which it was written, and 
will use it as a motto to his preconceived no- 
tions. He is readily deceived by a word. 
He regards Hell as Hell, whether it be 
ytevva or adn¢. He never discriminates be- 
tween the Holy Spirit and the human spirit, 
between salvation in its sense of rescue from 
sin and death and salvation in its sense of 
completed redemption. Wherever he sees the 
word “‘ soul,”’ he has only one idea regarding it. 
Everywhere his want of critical acumen con- 
founds things that differ, and by his clumsi- 
ness he often, instead of implanting truth, 
sows the seeds of doubt in the minds of dis- 
criminating hearers. 

We hold that the preacher is the interpreter 
of God’s Word; that he has the divine teach- 
ing first to gather and then to distribute ; and 

at he has no other source of instruction than 
revelation God has made by prophets and 
apostles, in using which he has the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, through the ordinary faculties: 
of his mind. All other knowledge that he 
may possess is of avail to him as preacher 
only as itis subservient to the illustration of 
the divine revelation. In this we take direct. 
issue with those who would make the preach- 
er the general instructor of his people in phi- 
losophy, who could as well take his text from 
the Vendidad, or the works of Confucius, or the 
dialogues of Plato as from the Bible. If the 
preacher is to hold this relation to his people, 
for Christianity is substituted culture and for 
the Church civilization. It is not what man 
can develop out of himself; it is not what 
science and philosophy can teach; but it is 





what God has revealed, over and above all that . 


man could otherwise know, with which the 
preacher has to deal. The Bible, therefore, 
is his one treasury from which he is ever to 
draw. 

And here let me withdraw afew momentsfrom 
the direct thread of my argument, to speak of 
that Bible, out of which all Christianity has is- 
sued and on which all Christianity rests. The 
Bible isthe Old Testament, whose perfect truth 
and complete inspiration is attested by our Lord 
himself and his apostles, and the New Testa- 
ment, for whose equal truth and inspiration 
the Saviour promised the Holy Spirit as the 
helper, who should teach his apostles al} 
things and bring all things to their remem- 
brance, the Spirit of Truth, who should espe- 
clally testify of Christ. 
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With regard to the Old Testament, if there 
had been any falsehood or error in it, we may 
be sure that our Saviour would have pointed 
it out, as he did point out the errors of the 
traditions, and in accordance with that prin- 
ciple enunciated by our Lord when he said to 
his disciples, regarding another important sub- 
ject: “If it were not so, I would have told 
you.” Ifthe Jewish priesthood had been a 
late invention of the royal period, with a post- 
exilian appendix ; if the Psalms had been mere 
hap-hazard poetry of excited and unreason- 
able (not to say wicked) minds ;if the ancient 
story of the historical books had been a clum- 
sy concatenation of local and tribal myths ; if 
the prophets had written their predictions af- 
ter the events ; how could He, whose name was 
Truth, have constantly and emphatically held 
up this book asthe infallible guide of man, 
putting its evidenc® before that of any mir- 
acle, without ever suggesting any exception to 
be taken against the holy and revered volume? 
The modern attacks upon the Old Testament 
are but masked attacks upon our Lord himself, 
By destroying the genuineness, authenticity, 
and inspiration of the Old Testament, they 
both make Jesus a liar and cut. off from him 
all the Messianic testimonies. They thus gain 
their end, which is to eliminate all that is 
stpernatura] from religion and annul all the 
distinctive features of Christianity. The great 
inner facts of sacrifice and atonement, out of 
which only can grow the true Christian life, 
are annihilated, and Christ is left as simply a 
good man, giving some excellent advice, along 
with some narrow Jewish errors. 

It is for the Christian to stand with his Sa- 
viour by the sacred oracles, and to recognize 
in the first lispings of the new criticism the 
Judas assault upon the Son of God. 

With regard to the New Testament, the in- 
ner evidence, as well as the testimony of the 
Church, far outweighs all that the ingenious 
trifling of great minds has brought to bear 
against its divine character and its integral 
preservation. A mighty chasm separates it 
from the works of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
who chronologically followed immediately. 
The New Testament stands out as a mount of 
God, with nothing like it on either side in the 
centuries immediately preceding or the cen- 
turies succeeding. It fits in at every jot and 
indenture with the Old Testament, and yet in 
no mechanical and artificial way. It is the 
adaptedness of a perfect growth. Now, it is this 
Old and New Testament, this Bible of God, 
which is to be the material for the preacher’s 
use. And because it is God’s, and no other 
book is God’s, nor are man’s excogitations 
God’s, the preacher is not to allow any human 
authority to mingle itself with the divine, as 
such human authority is found in philosophy 
or poetry or the inferences of science. 

The acuteness or penetration which should be 
characteristic of a Christian preacher is, there- 
fore, primarily to be exercised with regard to 
the Word of God. It is not that he should be 
familiar with that Word; but that, being 
familiar with it, he should have a discerning 
eye to understand its correlated teachings. He 
should be able at once to measure figure, 
parable, prophecy, history, precept, as in turn 
they come before his view, to bring into right 
relation the chronological and circumstantial 
conditions of the different parts, to weigh the 
language (which has a varying standard) accord- 
ing to the standpoint of the speaker or writer, 
and yet to recognize in al] the immanent power 
of the Spirit of God. 

Divine truth lies in the Scriptures as gold in 
amine. It has to be sought with care. He 
who takes but the superficial meaning may get 
a nugget or may get a grasp of ore only. The 
searching of the Scriptures tmplies careful and 
studious handling. Even the illiterate must 
ponder and meditate upon the Word. Much 
more must he who is to feed the church as 
pastor be a thorough explorer of the broad 
fleld, that he may gather for the flock what 
God has sown over so wide a surface. What- 
ever the metaphor we use, whether it be that 
of a mine or a large land of nourishing growth, 
persevering energy in research is the duty of 
him who would spread divine things before 
the human mind and heart. He is like a Joseph 
placed over a great empire, and needs a clear 
eye, a thorough system, a harmonizing power 
to supply the granaries whence the people 
draw their life. 

That the preacher should be acquainted 
with the Greek and Hebrew languages “ goes 
without saying ’’ In those languages God 
saw fit to give his truth to man, and to those 
languages we must go for all authoritative de- 
cisions of disputed questions. No translation 
can exactly represent the original. All trans- 
lations are sufficiently true to lead the soul to 
Christ and to nourish {t in the new life; but 
we need more than this, There is an edifying 
of the soul, both quantitatively and qualitative- 
ly, which is proportioned to its faithful search 
into the mind of God. This is only done by 

viblical exploration. Nice distinctions, mi- 
nute connections, intricate sequences—all hav- 
ing direct spiritual application—are to be dis- 











covered by this exploration; anda knowledge of 
the Greek and Hebrew is an absolute necessi- 
ty to this, either for the individual Christian or 
his proxy, the preacher. The blunders of a 
ministry uninstructed in the Word of God are 

not only ludicrous, but harinful to the Church. 

A church that does not grow symmetrically 
by the Word of God will grow deformedly by 
falseteaching. The preachercan be preserved 
from blunders only by a personal examination 
of the divine record, and the examination must 
be that of a sacred scientist. No natural sci- 
ence demands more careful and acute analysis 
and a more thorough and extensive induction. 
It is only by this scientific use of the Word of 
God that the Church is to be preserved from 
the errors of narrow-minded, prejudiced, or 
fanatical leaders. 

But, while the acuteness of perception of the 
preacher is to be exercised chiefly upon the 
written revelation of God, it is not to end 
there. Every subject of importance to the 
Christian life is undoubtedly presented in the 
Bible; but these subjects have analogues in the 
social and political life of men, by which they 
may be illustrated. A preacher should have 
biseye traversing the course of history and 
the great facts of human society, so as to illus- 
trate aud confirm his expositions of the Word. 
He should be quick to discern the various in- 
stitutions of man and to trace the actions of 
human nature in their manifold forms. By 
such a panoramic view of life he has ready not 
only the illustrations of Scripture teaching, 


but also its proper adaptations. He sees | 


where rightly to apply the truth that he has 
gathered from the Word. He knows what 
portion of truth is specially appropriate for any 
special occasion and will not deal in barren 
generalities or irrelevant discourse. Fur- 
thermore, this acuteness of the preacher will 
readily detect the fallacies of infidelity, wheth- 
er in the premises of philosophical statement 
or in the conclusions from scientific induction, 
and be able, without any supposed need of 
mastering the details of any special science, to 
render its attacks innocuous. 

We have now, in this one trait of mind, de- 
scribed a man of no ordinary style, the man of 
acute vision over a broad field, able to select 
and combine his material for the most effective 
use. Most men are narrow-minded. They 
think ina groove. Their opinions are preju- 
dices. If such men are ministers, they seek a 
text to support their views, not to enlighten 
their minds. We have attempted to describea 
man of totally different stamp—one who 
searches for truth and then delivers it to his 
people; one who is a constant and indefati- 
gable explorer in the realm of revelation, ever 
continuing and never finishing his discoveries; 
not changing and abandoning the old, but ever 
adding the new to the old, knowing that truth 
is limitless. We have also described a man 
who finds his treasure-house of {nstruction in 
the Bible, as the Book of God. In this regard 
he differs from those who give merely moral or 
sentimental lectures on current events, who 
discuss economical or political questions, who 
pronounce eulogies on deceased or living 
statesmen, or who rhetorically elaborate pic- 
turesque themes. All these performances are 
good in their place. They are both entertain- 
ing and useful. They help society and tend to 
refinement. But they are totally apart from 
the distinctive work of the Gospel preacher. 
The wonderful revel&tion of God’s grace in 
Christ is neither so limited nor so light as to 
need a supplement of secular topics and hu- 
man philosophy in order that the preacher 
may eke out hie functional duties from his 
pulpit. On the contrary, the field of revealed 
truth {s so vast and its importance so surpass- 
ing that a thousand life-times could not ex- 
haust its varied presentation. And, moreover, 
there is no other truth that satisfies the cravings 
of the soul. Other truth may interest, amuse, 
refine, educate; but this Bible truth alone 
supplies the needy heart and brings strength 
to the weary spirit. It is God’s own living 
touch to the soul. We are led to emphasize this 
dependence of the preacher upon the Word of 
God because the pulpit is in danger of losing 
this its vital principle under the strong press- 
ure of the worldly elements of society that 
have penetrated the Church. A congregation 
is too often guided by its young and worldly 
members, and at their demand a young and 
popular preacher is sought, rather than an ex- 
perienced pastor, mighty in the Scriptures. 
The outward adornments of the orator are 
counted at the highest value, and clever satire, 
like that of the Middle and New Comedy of 
the Greeks, elicits the applause of the pews. 
People flock to the church where 80 attractive 
arhetorician or actor preaches, and retire from 
the service with sentiments and conversation 
akin to those with which one leaves a concert 
ora play. Other churches now seek to equal 
this so-called success. Young ministers see 
that large salaries are offered to performers, 
rather than to preachers, and begin to train 
themselves to be performers also. The Church 
and ministry thus reduce themselves to the 
level of the stage, and form a close association 








with the irreligious press, which now begins to 
be the counselor and guide of the Church of 
Christ. 


The whole of this lamentable degradation of 

the pulpit begins with departure from the 
Word of God—a transmutation of the preacher 
from the proclaimer of the Divine Oracles to 
the caterer to public taste. When this cardinal 
error is committed, there is no limit to the 
folly and sin that may ensue. And when the 
degradation is begun by departure from the 
Word of God, Satan prepares an easy down- 
hill road, through the love of approbation and 
pecuniary reward. This is an age when attacks 
upon the inspiration of God’s Word are multi- 
plied, and it becomes the Church to be watch- 
ful against these first breaches in its walls 
We should have and use a Pauline spirit to cut 
off at once any one who would prostitute the 
pulpit to low and carnal ends, and who would 
thus practically adopt the enemy’s slights 
upon God’s Word. Itisa false liberality that 
would admit the foes of truth into our citadel, 
and so give up all that is distinctive and divine 
in our faith. If men wish to make light of God’s 
Scriptures, and to exalt “ modern thought” as 
against them, let them do it outside of the 
Church, where such work has its appropriate 
place; but never let the Church, through its 
official courts and authorities, consent to fos- 
tera belittling of that Written Word on the 
full inspiration of which depends the Church’s 
purity and power, if not its very existence. 

2. The next characteristic of a preacher that 
we would specially mark isa sound judgment. 
His acute, penetrating, far-reaching mind, oc- 
cupied principally with the Word, but, never- 
theless, accustomed toa panoramic view of 


men and things, must suit its communica-, 


tions to the characters and necessities of the 
occasion. The preacher meets sorrows ani! 
joys, adversity and prosperity, inthe commu 

nity to which he ministers. He finds preju- 
dice at work, arising from envy or an unwise 
zeal. He has before him wealth, that blinds 
the moral sense and covers irregularities of 
conduct; or the pride of learning that sees 
error in definitions, rather than in life ; or fri- 
volity that would laugh away the power of the 
truth ;or religious ardor that uses questionable 
methods of operation ; or apathy that is most 
moral and self-satisfied. Before these various 
forms of mind he is to present the same Gospel 
in its varied application. Unchanging in his doc- 
trine, he is, nevertheless, to assume the apos- 
tolic position of being all things to all men. 
For this he must enter into ¢Acir situation, as 
well as understand hisown. He must sympa- 
thize with them in their temptations, that he 
may rightly choose his argument and counsel. 
The examples, the precepts, the promises, the 
threatenings of the Word are adapted to every 
form of human experience, and the wise 
master of assemblies fastens his nails in the 
right places. Tracts on dancing are not to be 
given to cripples. A process of selection 
should precede every ministration of the Word. 
Nor should the preacher content himself with 
generalities, as sufficiently appropriate for all 
at all times. e Bible is particular, as well as 
general. It says: ‘‘Thou art the man.” 
Moreover, souls are waiting to be spectally-in- 
structed. They are seeking for light on a 
critical portion of their path, and by them it 
should be sald: ‘‘A word spoken in due sea- 
son, how good is it?” 

In order to accomplish the end here desig- 
nated, the preacher must have a healthy judg- 
ment. Out of an abundant knowledge he must, 
with his quick penetration, compare, select, 
and combine for the occasion with an impartial 
mind. A hobby is utterly destructive of the 
the preacher’s power for good. It is soon de- 
tected as a hobby, and so reveals a biased, 
one-sided mind, unfit to be the guide and 
teacher of others. The very truth, if truth it 
be, that is so dwelt on, to the exclusion of all 
else, is made distasteful to the hearer, and 
thus the very opposite effect {s produced from 
that intended by the preacher. The preacher 
who is a hobby-rider is on the same level as 
the physician who prescribes one medicine 
for all diseases. He soon earns the reputation 
of a quack.and is regarded only by eccentric 
and weak minds. The good physician discrim- 
inates between diseases, and from his abund- 
ant pharmacopeeta prescribes according to the 
symptoms ; while the quack, quite settled in 
his @ priori opinion that his remedy is a pana- 
cea, cares not to examine the patieot or to 
form any diagnosis. 

It is true that there are some fundamental 
doctrines that lle at the basis of all Christian 
faith and life, and these cannot be too strongly 
insisted on; but it may be as truly said that, 
if even these are perpetually presented with- 
out the varied efflorescence of doctrine that 
belong to them, the result is deadening, 
rather than a quickening of the thought and 
feeling. The endless variety of the Bible 
should preserve a preacher from such au error ; 
and yet it is said that there are preachers who 
cannot find sufficient subjects of discourse in 
in the Bible, and who, by reason of this famine 





in the Holy Land, go down into the political 
or social Egypt to find themes. 

The preacher’s work from the pulpit ought 

to be a synthesis and enforcing of his work ia 
the homes of his people. If he be a pastor 
(and not an evangelist), the experiences with 
which he meets from house to house will fill 
him to running over with material for counsel 
and instruction from the Scriptures. Every 
text will have a new force and give him a new 
inspiration. A preacher who does not visit 
his people not only draws a bow at a venture 
when he preaches, but also suffers from a des- 
titution of scriptural and spiritual ideas, 
which tempts him to a literary miscellany ; or, 
if he have not literary originality, suggests 
to him the use of the sermons of others 
as equally good for his congregation 
with any of his own—which is probably the 
case, though it does net mend the evil of the 
matter. What a congregation needs is, not 
merely good thoughts, but good thoughts 
welling up fresh froma living soul; not merely 
Bible truths, but Bible truths held forth bya 
warm and earnest experience; and, therefore, a 
fresh and warm sermon, spoken from a good 
man’s heart, though it be inferior in style and 
argument, is far more adapted to the edifica- 
tion of an audience than the most finished and 
perfect discourse of another who may be a 
master in sermonizing. Why do we have ser- 
mons at all? Why is there auy preaching? 
Why are we not satisfied with the reading of 
God’s Word? Is it not because we need a per- 
sonal contact of soul with soul, which the 
Word by itself cannot furnish? So that (with 
reverence be it said) even the Sermon on the 
Mount cannot take the place of human dis- 
course in the ministrations of a preacher in 
the Church of Christ. It is this fact and prin- 
ciple which makes the use of others’ sermons 
an evil in the pulpit, apart from the practical 
falsehood of the action where the preucher 
does not announce his indebtedness. 

In order, then, that a preacher may be able 
to exercise a wise judgment in prepuring for 
his people, he must know them personally and 
well, and so be guided in selection of Scripture 
and in course of thought. The sense on the 
part of the people of the preacher’s sympathy 
will be a powerful agent of impression and 
conviction, and will be apt to prevent their 
occupation of the critic’s unbecoming posi- 


Orie sound judgment for which we are now 
contending is the same as that which we call 
tact if we only ally it with a severe conscien- 
tiousness and high religious duty. Men of 
tact are not plenty. Whether it be laziness or 
a native and irremediable defect, a very large 
number of our fellow-men are clumsy in their 
attempted adaptations. They may be men of 
very acute and analytic thought, prodigies of 
learning and quick in the detection of error in 
any particular field of research, and yet when 
they have to deal with men and are called upon 
to use their gifts for some objective good they 
are stupid and bungling. Now, a preacher has 
conspicuously to deal with men. His daily 
work is with men, and with men of all sorts. 
He should understand human nature in all its 
Protean phases, It should be a second nature 
for him to adapt himself to every one in the 
fitting way. Now in this importaut, qualifica- 
tion ministers are proverbially deficient. The 
defect may be and doubtless is exaggerated 
by malevolence, but that there is solid ground 
for criticism cannot be denied. The reasou 
and perhaps the main reason for this minis- 
terial verdancy (if I may use such a word) is 
the ordinary style of our seminary training. It 
is acloister life. The student is secluded, cut off 
from the busy haunts of men, and often even 
from the smaller circles of social life, and, 
while he is storing his mind with knowledge 
that can be derived from books, he is gaining 
no knowledge whatever of the practical life of 
men, with which he will have to dea); but, on 
the contrary, he is forming habits that will 
render it the more difficult (sometimes even to 
impossibility) for him ever to become practi- 
cally gcquainted with actual life. The ordi- 
nary minister comes out of the seminary an 
imbecile. He may be a good echolar, an able 
reasoner, a devoted servant of God; but his 
place is still in the seminary, not in the seeth- 
ing caldron of the world. He is utterly dazed 
by the great realities around him. He bas not 
had an atom of preparation for this. He 

shows such a weakness in meeting the dashing 
emergencies of life that the world loses re- 

spect for him. How many ministers will tell 

you that they spent the first ten years of their 

ministry én trying to overcome this awkward- 

ness! There are some, however, who con- 

tinue to live this green and ineffective life to 

the end, and the only pleasant feature in the 

matter is that they are happily unconscious 

of their own defect. It isa good sign for the 

future that some of our seminaries are seeing 

the importance of thtowing the young men 

into active service while engaged in their 

studies, and of systematizing visitation, 

exhortation, and philanthropic supply as 
parts of the seminary course. This will do 
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much toward removing the present reproach. 
I sometimes think that it would be well for a 
student not to enter the seminary till he {is 
thirty years old, having during the preceding 
years become acquainted with the various 
styles and modes of men. He would then 
begin his seminary course with a clear and 
accurate idea of its aim, and when he should 
leave he would know how to use all his powers 
with skill and exactness. 

It is because young men are so ill-adapted 
to the true work of the preacher that they are 
tempted to substitute a false work, a mere 
capture of itching ears, and so lay themselves 
out on eloquence, or poetry, or eccentricity as 
passports to popular favor. There is no surer 
way to make the ministry a trade than to send 
forth ministers destitute of sound judgment or 
tact, They are led not to look to the wants of 
the people ; but to the mere perfunctory per- 
formance of public duties, which they may 
strive to make attractive as possible on trade 
account. Even where the want of tact is 
counterbalanced by a sincere piety, and 60 
checked from seeking secular ends, there can 
be little or no edification, for edification implies 
a skilled and judicious workman, laying his 
courses by square and plummet with all fitness 
and exactness. The hap-hazard tumbler-to- 
gether of material may heap up, but scarcely 
edify. 

The preacher who lacks sound judgment 
cannot gauge the amount of secular material 
that is necessary for the illustration or appli- 
cation of his Scripture; but will, either by 
using too little, make a bald, abstract discourse, 
without any adhering qualities, or will, by 
asing too much, wander away from his divine 
message and become a mere secular orator. 

We cannot sweepingly say that politics (for 
example) are not to be brought into the pulpit. 
Such wholesale assertions on one side lead to 
equally wholesale assertions on the other. The 
truth lies between the two—that politics or any 
other secular subject has a full right to enter 
the pulpit, whenever it can be made strictly 
subservient to the Bible truth discussed or ex- 
pounded. A preacher may illustrate his sub- 
ject by a figure drawn from the planting of 
seeds and their watering, but a discourse on 
kitchen-gardening would be wholly unbecom, 
ing, however useful and entertaining it might 
be made. A preacher may apply some impor- 
tant Bible principle to our use of money in 
business life ; but a treatise on tariffs or any 
other question of finance or political economy 
is not a sermon. A sound judgment will en- 
able the preacher rightly to mingle the secular 
and biblical elements of his discourse, keeping 
ever in mind that he stands before the people 
not to give forth his own philosophy, but to 
communicate the revealed Word of God. 

8. The acuteness of perception and the 
sound judgment which we have now insisted 
upon as necessary for the Christian preacher 
almost implies industrial mental habits. And 
yet, in strict analysis, this persistent industry 
forms a separate item inthe qualifications we 
have to enumerate. If Hippocratescould say 
‘‘Artislong and life is short,’’ in the intro- 
duction to his work as an encouragement to 
energetie action in scientific study, we may 
use the same style of argument, mutatis mu- 
‘andis, for an incentive to the Christian 
preacher in his high office of expounding the 
will of God. Revelation is very long and very 
broad and very deep, and life is very short. 
There is no time to waste. The man who does 
not see revelation and human life in this pro- 
portionate relation is unfit to bea minister of 
Jesus Christ. The man who thinks the circle 
of biblical knowledge is soon run 1s too igno- 
rant to lead others. The soterial pith of the 
Gospel is simple and soon exhibited. It is all 
contained in one sentence : ‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” The great 
saving truth may flash upon the needy soul 
and give it new life. Blessed be God, there is 
life in a look at the Crucified. But the aco- 
domic complement of the Gospel has no such 
warrow bounds. It swells out toa limitless 
extent. As the capacity for growth develops in 
the renewed heart, the materials for growth are 
presented in God’s revelation, the Christ-stature 
being the only proper aim of the Christian. 
We do not know the rationale of growth in the 
higher world. We cannot tell the character of 
the change in knowledge that will be ours on 
entering the life beyond the body ; but we may 
gather from the teachings of the Word that, 
the moral quality being the same in all the 
glorified, the moral quantity will follow the 
proportions of attainment here. Nathing is 
elearer than the fact that this life is the basis 
ov the final adjudication ; and that, therefore, 
any sifghting of this life, as a mere moment of 
the eternity, with the notion that the great 
future must make all even, is contrary to the 
constant and consistent teaching of Scripture. 
This life is the basis of the future life, not only 
in the distinctions between saint and sinner, 
but between saint and saint. The parables of 
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the principle “to him that hath shall be 
given ’’—evidently as between this world and 
the world to come—are in harmony with many 
didactic statements of the Word to the same 
effect. This being so, a building up of the 
soul here in the truth is in the highest sense a 
building for eternity. 

No preacher can take this view of Christian 
edification without having impressed upon his 
mind the necessity of untiring industry on his 
part, as under God an edifler of the Church. As 
the Church is to grow through his growing, he 
cannot be too diligent in adding to his faith 
knowledge. He hasa troop behind him and 
their march depends upon his. 

He should never pictiiie for himself a life of 
ease. He should never say ‘‘ How can I get 
most vacation and least work ?’’ which is the 
appropriate question of a heartless hireling ; 
but he should say, from the depths of affection 
for his work, ‘‘ How can I take the least vaca- 
tion consistent with physical health?” The 
phrases ‘‘a comfortable living’? and ‘a fat 
pastorate’ are brought to the front all too 
often in the minds of Christian ministers, and 
ecclesiastical sinecures are a travesty of holy 
things. Does a Humboldt ora Le Verrier, in 
his scientific course, seek to gain long vaca- 
tions, and shall Christ’s preachers show less 
enthusiasm for their heavenly scieace than 
these explorers of physical nature ? 

The eager use of as much time as he can get 
for his holy work should mark the Christian 
preacher—a work whose very variety will check 
the inroads of fatigue and afford in itself the 
elements of the truest recreation. For a 
preacher to get the reputation of an idler is to 
prejudice the holy vocation through his appar- 
eut insincerity. He cannot himself have a pro- 
found sense of the human need of the Gospel, 
or, onthe other hand, of the mighty power of 
the Gospel, if he islistless in the use of his office 
or degrades it to a perfunctory ritual. Apart, 
too, from this view of the necessity of ministe- 
rial industry isthe argument of dignified exam- 
ple to men in all vocations that a preacher 
should exhibit. If he occupy the place in the 
regard of the community which his work and 
office bespeak for him, he will be naturally 
quoted as an example in all the moral 
characteristics of his life. An idle minister 
will promote idleness in his parish, and a busy 
minister will promote industry among his 
people. 

But we are now looking at this quality of 
industry rather from an intellectual than a 
moral standpoint. We are insisting that the 
preacher's mind should be ever busy, search- 
ing, comparing, judging, combining, formulat- 
ing, illustrating in that truth which has 
revelation as its basis and for its aim the 
sanctification of mankind, Of course, this in- 
dustry is tobe the result of the highest en- 
thusiasm for the work, the most thorough con- 
secration to the Saviour himself; but of this 
we shall speak at another time. We have now 
only the quality itself to note, as one of the 
habits of mind, without which no man should 
ever enter the pulpit and be saluted as a 
guide in the Church of Christ. 

Closely allied with industry should be 
system—that methodical use of the intellect by 
which the most ground can be covered and 
the most satisfactory work achieved. It {isthe 
helpmeet to industry, giving to it a force and 
character, where otherwise there might be the 
ragged form of waste and failure. It is the 
scientific principle, which every true worker 
should recognize in his practice and with 
which he may have the exquisite happiness of 
feeling his effective strength. 

Without system, he will repeat himself, will 
degenerate into rhapsody or commonplace, 
will present (as well as hold) confused notions, 
will sparkle rather than shine, will excite 
rather than warm. 

A favorite fallacy with some fs to trust to 
what they call genius, which is simply a practi- 
eal defiance to the invariable laws of mind. 
The so-called “‘ genius” is a master of some 
smart trick by which wonder is excited. He is 
a pulpit Paganini, playing on one string and 
counting the approbation of his audience ns a 
proof of the classic excellence of his music. 
The “‘genius’’ never has to prepare his sermons. 
He inbreathes them from Nature during the 
week, and outbreathes them on Sunday with- 
out effort He belleves that industry and 
system were meant only for dull and heavy 
minds, and that mental superiority is shown by 
mental carelessness. The “ genius’? considers 
eccentricity to be power and a concourse to be 
success. He knows by natural absorption 
where others have to study, and he scorns 
method as a bird would seorn a ladder. 

We hold, with all due deference to these 
gifted men, that nothing is of much value that 
is not obtained by labor; that God has estab- 
lished the law of mental Jabor in man, as 
against instinct in the brute creation; that, 
hence, knowledge is proportioned to industry, 
and that, outside of inspiration, an unstud‘ed 
knowledge is both shallow and erroneous. 

It is the laborious thinker who is rewarded 
with great discoveries of truth ; truth thet 





may have been often discovered by others, but 
is none the less a new discovery to each pro- 
found explorer. The gain of a grand truth 
from God’s revelation in this way gives a new 
strength to the preacher in his whole work as 
the conductor or communicator of truth to 
others, for the interweavings and mutual sup- 
port of a]] truth regarding God’s grace to man 
are 80 universal that light on one affects the 
whole circle. It is this fact which makes a 
“system of theology” a most natural and 
rational product of Bible study, against which 
some love to inveigh, with much talk of “ bigot- 
ry” and “ procrustean beds.’’ 

Contradictions are no more possible in reve- 
lation than in Nature, and to assert the contra- 
ry is merely to aim a covert blow at revelation 
itself. And, if there are no contradictions in 
revelation and all revelation has human 
sanctification as its object, a connected sch 
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for their continuance ; Tuesday, confession of 
sin and humiliation before God; Wednesdey, 
ete for the Church of Christ, its ministers 
ts growth in e, and its enlargement, and 
for revivals of religion; Thursday, prayer for 
Christian education, for the family and insti- 
tutions of learning, for Sunday-schools and 
Christian associations; Friday, prayer for 
nations, rulers, and people, for peace and re- 
ligious liberty ; Saturday, prayer for home and 
foreign missions. 


... Archbishop Lynch, of Toronto, writes 
from Rome enthusiastically of Pope Leo XIII, 
describing his interview with the Pontiff. The 
Pope, he writes, ‘asked very particularly 
about the archdiocese—its extent, the number 
of Catholics and Protestants, if I were kind 
and tolerant to the latter, and recommended 
great kindness and forbearance.’’ The Arch- 
bishop says Leo is wearing himself out very 
fast with his work and anxiety and his 





of the whole becomes a necessity to its true 
understanding. A theology without a system 
contains in this its own condemnation. It isa 
house divided against itself and cannot stand. 
Our fathers, in framing symbols, creeds, or con- 
fessions, were not departing from but con- 
forming to the leadings of God, as made known 
both in his Word and in the structure of the 
human mind. 

The revolutionary spirit in the churches that 
indulges in flings at such systematic teaching 
is generally found connected with a withdraw- 
al from the supernatural and a desire to 
merge distinctive Christianity in natural relig- 
fon. {tis not so much an attack upon system 


as it is upon system in revelation. The assail- 


ants admit system in science and in philosophy, 
nay, earnestly contend for this as a necessity; 
but revelation must be only unconnected and 
unconnectable. You will almost always find 
the sneer at creeds coupled with a great exal- 
tation of humanity and confidence in the na- 
tive instincts of the race; so that I believe I 
am safe in saying that at the bottom of every 
assault upon systematic theology is a repug- 
nance to the written Word of God. 

The supernatural and the natural are alike 
addressed to man as a rational creature, and 
the processes of his mind toward each should 
be the same. There is a science of God’s 
dealings with our fallen race, as there is a 
science of his dealings with our bodies ; and a 
true theology will be subject to the same sub- 
jective methods as a true physiology. 

It is because theology is a science of vast 
proportions and because the preacher must be 
a theologian that we lay down our proposition 
that a true preacher must be a man of severe 
and systematic mental industry. 





| Religions Iuteligenee 


The Theistic Quarterly Heview, of India, 
notes a new movement in the Brahmo Somaj, 
that will amount, it says, almost to a revolu- 
tion. The leaders of the Brahmo Somaj in 
Caleutta have entered on a new sphere of 
spiritual activity. . 

“Such significant words as these — seeing, 
hearing, and touching the Spirit of God—are he- 
coming quite familiar among advanced Brah- 
mos. Immersion in the deep waters of divine 
love and joy, looking joyfully at the perpetual 
smile on the lips of the merciful, pressing the 
sinner’s afflicted head on the bosom of the 
Saviour. the light emanating from the sun of 
holiners reflected on the worshiper’s face, the 
all-soul and the human soal playing together 
joyfully, the childlike soul sitting on the lap of 
the divine mother and drinking the milk of in- 
spiration from her breast, the bird-like spirit 
that has soared too high in the sky lost in in- 
finity—these are some of the many striking 
metaphors which abound in the devotional 
literature of the Brahmo Somaj of the present 
day.” 

The language of reason and logic is giving 
place to the language of faith. Some are crit- 
icising the new movement as areturn to super- 
stition, and there is to be a mighty battle be- 
tween those who worship the intellect and the 
faith worshipers. 


.... At 8t.-Just-en-Chaussée, in the Depart- 
ment of Oise, France, quite a remarkable re- 
ligious movement is reported. The initiative 
has been taken by the liberal middle class, fol- 
lowed by the majority of the population. 
After two public meetings held by M. Réveil- 
laud, a petition signed by over two hundred 
names was sent to the prefect, to ask permis- 
sion to open a Protestant place of worship. 
On October 31st an audience of twelve hun- 
dred people attended a meeting addressed by 
M. de Pressensé, whose address ended with a 
direct appeal to the conscience. It was re- 
ceived with greatsympathy. Similar meetings 
are asked for from the villages around, and it 
is believed that here, as in so many other 
parts of France, there isa great field opened 
for evangelical work. 


....The Evangelical Alliance issues the cus- 
tomary programme for the Week of Prayer, 
January 4th—10th, 1880, as follows: 


Sunday, Jan. 4th, sermons on the ‘‘ Fullness 
of Christ’s Salvation ’’; Monday, thanksgiving 


for the blessings of the past year and prayer - 





confi ent. He regretted that so many of 
the churches in America were in debt. It was 
good, he thought, to remember the Scripture 


about counting the cost. 


....The Methodist Church Extension So- 
ciety reports for the ten months, ending Novem- 
ber lst receipts of $105,630, of which $37,280 
was on loan-fund account. ‘The receipts for 
these ten months are greater by more than $300 
than those for the previous twelve months. 
The report enlarged upon the needs of the 
great West, and stated that the Board had been 
compelled to refuse relief to many embar- 
rassed churches, and that twice as much 
money must be obtained the coming year. 
Appropriations for the year were made on the 
basis of $140,000. 


....Thé Anglican Soctety for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has just opened a new 
building in London, costing about $4°0,000. 
Its receipts the past year were $107,745, with 
which, besides the distribution of prayer 
books, Bibles, and other books and tracts in 
missionary and colonial fields and at home, it 
helped to build churches, endow missionary 
sees, help missionary theological schools and 
students, and in the promotion of religicus 
education in England. 


.... The Methodist Freedmen’s Aid Society 
reports receipts of $75,000 the past year, with 
which 6 chartered institutions, 8 theological 
schools, 1 medical college, and 9 seminaries, 
academies, etc. were supported. The total of 
scholars was 2,510, classified as follows: bib- 
lical, 453; law, 20; medical, (0; collegiate, 74; 
academic, 270; normal, 1,020; intermediate, 
242; primary, 871. 


....[t having been determined to apply to 
the Court of Arches to enforce the judgment 
of suspicion against the London Ritualist, Mr. 
Mackonochie, the English Church Union has 
decided in favor of a policy of resistance. Mr. 
Mackonochie expresees his willingness to go 
to prison, and his church-wardens will prevent 
any one from officiating in his place without 
his consent. 


....John N. Galliher, D.D., rector of Zion 
Church, New York City, has been elected 
Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Louisiana, 
over Dr. Hugh Miller Thompson and Dr. J. F. 
Girault. The new bishop isa native of Ken- 
tucky. He was a general in the Southern 
army and only entered the ministry in 1868. 
He is about forty years of age. 


.... According to the census of 1878, there 
are in New Zealand of adherents of the Church 
of England, 176,337; of the Presbyterian 
Church, 95,108 ; of the Roman Catholic, 58,881; 
of the Methodist, 87,879; and of the Baptist, 
9,159. The smaller denominations are repre- 
sented by various figures, from 5,000 down 
to 5. 


... The Rev, David Macrae has been installed 
over an independent church in Dundee. The 
Rev. Baldwin Brown, ex-president of the Con- 
gregational Union of Great Britain, preached 
the sermon and there were half a dozen other 
ministers on the platform, including Mr. 
Macrae’s father. 


....A new law has been promulgated in 
Russia civing to Baptists liberty of worship in 
houses set apart, with the approval of the 
authorities, for the purpose, and grants a 
civil register of all marriages of Baptist couples 
after the religious ceremony of the denomina- 
tion. 


...-Cable dispatches assert that, at last, an 
understanding has been agreed ujpun between 
Germany and the Vatican. The former is said 
to have made important concessions. 


....It is certainly known that the Pope has 
expressed regret at the violent attacks of the 
Belgian prelates on the constitution of the 
kingdom. 


...-The colored members of the Holston 
Methodist Episcopal Conference have asked 
for the division of the Conference on the color 
line. 

.y..The German Lutherans ave . 
and 800 congregations in Allinois, 


store 
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Hens of the Week, 


Wat STREET saw on Friday, the 2ist, the 
most exciting day since the panic of 1873. 
The rally in prices on the 20th was temporary. 
Under the pressure of selling orders received 
from all parts of the country, there wasa sharp 
decline. Delaware and Hudson tumbled from 
783 to 59. Erie fell from 89 to 82. The sales 
on Thursday were over 700,000—the greatest 
day’s business ever done, and on Friday 
657,000. There had been rumors during the 
week of a sale by Mr. Vanderbilt of $20,000,000 
of Central stock to a syndicate composed of 
Jay Gould, Russell Sage, and Cyrus Field. 
Negotiations were stopped, however, owing to 
the unwillingness of Mr. Vanderbilt to bind 
himself not to sell any more for a year. The 
rumored sale was the principal cause of the 
fall, which was a small panic. Only one fail- 
ure was reported, though many small holders 
were ruined. 





....The former Confederate cruiser ‘‘ Shen 
andoah ’”’ has sunk off the Island of Scotia, 
in the Indian Ocean. She belonged to the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar. The ‘*Shenandoah” was 
built in Glasgow, and bought by the Confed- 
erate Government in 1864. The United States 
claimed $4,356,440 for her depredations during 
the war. 


.-The Washington reunion of the Army of 
the Cumberland was very successful. The 
veterans sailed up the Potomac to Mount Ver- 
non, had a reception at the White House and 
a promenade concert and ball at the Capitol. 
Toledo is to be the scene of the next meeting. 


...-The final splice of the new French cable 
was made, and it was worked throughout the 
entire circuit from Cape Cod to Brest, on Mon- 
day, the 17th. The first dispatch wasa mes- 
sage of congratulation from President Rates, 
of the American Union Telegraph Company. 


..-The opening of the new armory of the 
Seventh Regiment N. Y. National Guard has 
been celebrated by a fair. President Hayes 
was present at the inaugural ceremonies. 
George William Curtis delivered an address. 


.- Winter arrived in earnest. On the after- 
noon of the 20th there was a fierce gale and a 
rapid fallin the thermometer. The wind and 
cold had been increasing steadily all day. The 
storm came from the Northwest, where it was 
attended in many places by heavy suow. 


.-The Rev. Alexander Mackonochie, the 
representative ritualist who was prohibited 
from officiating by Lord Penzance, has ex- 
pressed his willingness to go to prison, rather 
than forego his convictions, 


.. The belief has been expressed that Abd- 
el-Kader is not dead, as the French consuls 
at Damascus and Beyrout would not have failed 
to announce the death to the foreign office. 


.. Disturbances among the students at St. 
Petersburg University have resulted in some 
arrests ind the closing of the _— by order 
of the governor-general. 


.- Twenty-one Chinese and two white men 
were killed by an explosion that took place on 
the 18th in a tunnel between Santa Cruz and 
San José, California. 


...An equestrian statue of General Thomas 
was unveiled in Washington, before the Presi- 
dent and a large assembly. Stanley Matthew 
spoke. 


....Park Hall, near Evesham, England, the 
seat of the Earl of Yarmouth, has been burned, 
with a loss of $800,000. 


...-The Hofors-Hammardy Company, of 
Stockholm, has failed, with liabilities amount- 
ing to $3,500,000. 


....The iron steamer “ Pallas,” from Copen- 
hagen to Amsterdam, foundered off Hoims- 
kerk. 

.... The Belgian Government has bought the 
railroad from Antwerp to Rotterdam. 


-eeeThere have been some political arrests 
in Ireland. 


...Several craft were wrecked on Lake 
Ontario. 
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MOTHERS, “‘ individually and euttoativels 
witkout a single exception, pronounce Mad- 
ame Porter's Cough Balsam” the most pleasant 
and efficacious remedy for the cure of Coughs, 
Colds, Croup, Sore Throat, etc., etc. in chil- 
dren that has yet been given to the public, 
They say it always acts like a charm. Chil- 
dren really like it. Price, 25, 50. and 75 cents 
Perbottle. = 


ROGERS’ POWDER | 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


Au Agreeable Aperient and Refrigerant. 
his well- eve preparation is highly recommended 
A Dyspepsi Bendache, Sickness of the 
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Stow i compiaints arising from Acidicy, 
Biliousness, ‘on Malarial Fevers. It cools the 
bi ni bowels. It is a favorite med- 
ge tor ¢c! Ras 4 b Lm OGERS'’S SONS, 


noral Waters: Setditee Powders, eto, 
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(ticura 


REMEDIES 


Infallibly Cure all Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
Scaly Eruptions, Itchings, and Irritations. 


The testimonials of permanent cures of Skin and 
Scalp Diseases, which have been the torture of a life- 
time, by the CuTicuRA REMEDIES are more wonderful 
than any ever before performed by any methods or 
remedies known to the medical profession. 

CuTIcuURA RESOLVENT, a powerful Blood Purifier, is 
the only purifying agent which finds its way into the 
circulating fluid and thence through the oil and sweat- 
glands to the surface of the skin, thus destroying the 
polsonous elements with which these vessels have been 
daily charged. 

CuTicura, the great Skin Cure, applied externally, 
arrests all unnatural or morbid growths which cover 
the surface of the diseased glands and tubes with 
Scaly, Itching, and Irritating Humors. Speedily it re- 
moves them, leaving the pores open, healthy, and free 
from diseased particles of matter. 

Thus internally and externally do these great rem- 
edies uct in conjunction, performing cures that have 
astonished the most noted physicians of the day. 


SALT RHEUM FOR 30 YEARS 


on the Head, Face, and Greater Part of the 
Body Cured, 


Messrs. WErKs & PoTTER—Gentlemen :—I have been 
agreat sufferer with Salt Rheum for 80 years, com- 
mencing In my head and face and extending over 
the geater part of my body. I have taken gallons of 
medicines for the blood of different kinds and tried 
good physictans, all of which did me no good, and I 
came he conclusion that I could not be cured. But 


first ap lication was & ageat rel relief, aad the third took 
the sca, es all po Bnd bt 
wu ree 


and id 
I consider m: a a cu H that this 
may be seen ty some one’ afi icted as rd 
there is any)is my earnest wish. And I cheerfully 
recommend it to all persons aMliicted with like diseases. 
Yours truly, B. WILSON LORD. 


AGawaM, Mass., Sept. 9th, 1878. 


The CuticurA SoaP should be used for cleansing all 
Gincnsed surtaces, as most soaps are injurious to the 
r) 


LEPROSY. 


A Medern Miracle. Astonishing results 
from the use of CUTICURA. 


Messrs. Werks & PoTTER—Gentlemen:—We have a 
case of Leprosy in ow z pocenquse which is being cured 
af your CUTICURA rem The county had employed 

lof our doctors and had sent to New York for ad- 
vice, but to no avail. 

The patient commenced using the Curicura, and 
fnmediately began mew y ty oy 

He had been confined his bed for two and one- 


ee me. 

When he walked, there would at least one quart of 
scales come off of him. 

This happened every day. 

We think it is a wonderful 

We do not say he is cured; Duel he ts > a fair way to 
be cured, to say the cones. om we tru 


Druggists and Booksellers. 
ALLEGAN, Micu., Feb. 11th, 1879. 





Prepared by WEEKS & Potrer, Chemists and Drug- 
gists, 860 Washington St., Boston, Mass., and for sale 
by all Druggists and Dealers. Price of Curicura: small 
boxes, 50 cents; large boxes, containing two and one- 
half times the quantity of small, $1. Reso.vent, $1 
per bottle. Coticura Soar, 25 cents per cake; by mail, 
80 cents; three cakes, 75 cents, 


COLLIN Peron menseline 
eak and Sore Lungs, Coughs 

VOLTAIC ET cuccrme «. and Colds, Weak Back, Stom- 
PLA RS ach, and Bowels, Dyspepsia, 
STE Shooting Pains through the 

Loins and Back, Spasms or Fits, and Nervous, Mus- 
cular, and Spinal Affections relieved ané cured when 


every other plaster, liniment, lotion, and electrical 
appliance fails. 


CONSUMPTION 


can be cured by the continued use of Osaman’s Cod 
Liver Oi] and Lacto-Phosphate of Lime, a 
cure for Consumption, Coughs, Colds, eee ni 
ghitie. and all Scrofulous Diseases. Ask your 4 


r Osmun’s and take no other. If be has no ot 
it, 1 will send six bottles anywhere on receipt of 


CHAS. A. OSMUN, 
13 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


of 
tching,U] seeding, 
thet De ing’e Pile 
tumors, gives ristdinte 
GAUTION 
| eee tere oeneaared A Pile bane 


d ts. 8 ni by anni by ro} rietor, J. P. MILuER, M. D., 
Swot Tenth and ed Pa, Advice free: 














$7 A WEEK. $12 aday F at home ‘easily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. address T TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me, 


a | 

Vo more Premiums after 
Bist December. Thousands 
have received from us Wor- 
cester’s magnificent pre- 
mium Dictionary, and 
other thousands who want 
it should send their orders 
immediately to * The Inde- 
pendent.” Sce full particu- 
lars on page 26. 
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e STIC TRUSS 
Co., 683 Broadway, New York City. 








DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


‘oe produce real salt water at rl digecive 


this salt in or - ary water, This ee lutio 
possesses all t ealth-giving qualities £5 
tonic virtueso nate lsea-water. while itis 
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A 
Broadway and Raweay Street, N. ¥. 


MUSIC, LECTURES, etc. 


ORATORIO SOCIETY. STEINWAY HALL 
Dr. L. DAMROSCH...... eecccccesccccccocccocs .Conductor. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Nov. 28th, first public rehearsal. 
SATURDAY EVENING, Nov. 29th, first concert. 


Mendelsshon's Oratorio 


“ Elijah.” 


Setetete: _— ee Loulse Swift, Miss es 
M Draadil, Messrs. Charles 


Myr ron W. Whitne y, Franz Remmertz. 

Admission to public sera wes reserved, 25c. 
extra. Admission to concert ; reserved seat, 60c. 
extra. Tickets at Steinway Ha fi and usual places. 


EDUCATION. 


ASTABLISHED 1 
E ae 5 Rokr HAUER'S 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
No. 56 Court St., near City Hall, over Bunce & Benedict's 
Music Rooms. 














Offers great inducements to ete desirous of 
honest, capable instruction in the vari of 


THE BEST TRUSS EVER MADE. 
Truss 
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REMOVAL, 
ISAAC WALKER, 


Tailor and Importer, 


FROM 166 FIFTH AVE. 


275 Fifth Avenue. 


AGENTS. WANTED {5x,,,2¢ trates eth 


wore 
Gen. GRANT “830%>°"Wonip. 
A ry Ter nyt hes pets 


le want it. chance 
aon . Be of 








Book Youonpale sonatas, “eeeee 
Hooks SOLD. wCirculars’ flres’ terms extremely 
ral. Outfit $1.00, Address 
HUBBARD BROS., 783 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED per eortvess 
OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


A Ly ah 





and | Ammerion. rmany, revelation of the a S oakeben 


past 
octavo pages, 40 full-page ptt o Sts Wits ee 
how Robbers, Thieves, and Bhi ilers are captured, 
For terms address i & CO., 
Hartfor Wien or Chicago, Ill. 





music. A firm foundation -~ for begi ianere, Style 
and finish given advanced arers, or avoulers, 
address the Director, MO AUER. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
THACHE: 5 AGENCY. 


esa lies fom Se als 





Seite Foreign Teachers ‘Agency, 28 Union Square, 


(Broadw ay | side), New York. 
BE TEACHERS, S, AMERICAN and FOR- 
RGN. ‘or every rtment of aesrectecs low or 
igh, promptly prov ided for Fam ols, | - 
Nn es. Candidates’ New Bulletin matted for mp, 
skilled Teachers should have “ Application Form.” 


J - W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Secretary, 
80 East 14th St., near University Place, New York. 


SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


copeiin’ with competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
Goop Teach furnished with positions. <Applica- 
tion form ior stamp. 











WORTH PINCKNEY, 
* formerly 80 Union uare 
Room 17 DomgEsstTic UILDING, 





The Cincinnati Wesleyan Female Gellege.<- 

Literature, Languages, Science, Paint: ood 

ing, and Susie. Semesters begin Sept. & th, Feb. 6th. 
Rev. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


CHANIH LAGU AGHONS WUatos at 
11th 8t., between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
WARNING. 


wre WONDERFUL erste fom en 














ted States, numbered 105,300, 

for the Elastic Transfer Process of Print mating, The as- 
signment and record of the above is dated at Washing- 
ton, D.C., Nov. 10th, ata and signed “H. E. Paine, 
Commissioner of 7 


an ; 
on the public » ereby warned tha time and money 
will be freel nt in finding out every person own- 
ing one of tooo niringomeate and tag wet will be rigor- 
ously eye under the Patent Law 
Put OBS, Patentee and Manufacturer 
8 Arch Street, Bow 


GENTS WANTED cor A TOUR 


ROUND Te WORLD 


BY GENERAL GRANT, = 83 
kPRICHn ON, 
This is the fastest selling book ever one 
the only and History of Grants 
Travels. Send for Crr qoutemning & full descrip- 
tion of the work and our extra terms to Agents. A 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., P’ elphia, Pa. 








ACENTS WANTED-$875 to 8150 Per Month, 


Full “Pag how CTIO 


oung se House Leper SLIDE cepora GUIDE, 
anbieen outaideot racial wy wll _— 


NEEDED face tor BY, oan and one 
Sarat vice aa 
General Agent Wanted 


in ev town in the U.8. to sell FOWLER'S 4 

UP METALLIC MATTRESS. Exclusive territory and 

large inducements. 
Bee advertiseme: 


mt next week. 
“Address E. P. FOWLER, * 


61 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, E. D. 


GENTS! READ THIS 
e will pay Agents a Salar Rm 
'e 








month and expenses, or allow a large comm 
sien, to sell our new and wonderful , pane 
mean what we sa Sample Free. A 

SHERMAN & CO. Marshall, Mich. 


AGENTS Rezesisste 








Consequently the yo immense. 
Ohio Beale Works, 127 Cent. Ave., 


t home. Samples worth $5 free 
$5 $20 sakes srmson & Co. Por Me. 











te Py | xpenses guaranteed to ts’ 

$7" T* “& Month and Guaw & te 
EAI to Agents. Outfit free. 

$777 ] 4 XEAR and ane ©. RVICKERY, Raguete, Haine. 








~~ fillen’s Polygraph. 


A recent invention for producing man bag nam 
PF. from one writing. Autograph Let Circu- 
lars, ete. produced mre — of 800 per hour. Invaluable 
to Teachers, Clergy Lawyers, and all Business 
Men. Prices reduced. E Lightnin Breas tree. Liberal 


8 to local ents, 
the ton, Ct te Witte for Cireiars and 
Terie. 


G. T. r. CRAVEN & CO; General Weste nts, 
and 143 Race 8t., ce Cincig pat, 0, 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Ne. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
i aM fact of 
Mtationeut Spriuacback Account Booka.” 
Stati , Writing Pi Desk 
anjeindsota Herap Book ks. expen 8e- Books Thar! 
Pocket Cutlery 1s, Chessme 








ised sanieninnniie 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL, 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
wy ® & H,T. BT PONY & CO., S01 and Viowe 


PA _— 2 solicit hy 





ped Frames, Albums, Photo- 
Sree ae 4 Transparencies 
first ven ae at Vienna | Philadelphia. 


Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, and Chromo Cards, 
62 ‘name in Gold, 10c, Clinton Bros., os tan 
t Card , New Chromo, She ots Been. 
50 Ele Name, loc. G. A. Spring, E. allingfora 











AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED, AGENTS 


Stylograph Co pying Book, 
Stylog Pp a So ad copied at the same 
oe 0 pencil, press, bepeh, 
or water; saving Tatas meant os expense of of ail 
other meth 
to handle {t. Send for circular to 
pa fA re McDONALD & & OO., Blank Book 
Makers, 158 Clark Street, Chicago. 


GRANT’S TOUR 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


record Of the tra ravels of ay Sora a, ST 
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THANKSGIVING. 


Nor chiefly to praise God for the greatest 
blessings of all is this day set apart. For the 
supreme gifts of redemption, forgiveness, 
and eternal life we thank him every day; 
and chiefly on that first day of the week on 
which salvation was sealed by God’s might 
iest miracle. Once in the year we remember 
on this day of Thanksgiving those mo:e 
ordinary blessings of his goodness which 
concern us not as individuals, but as house- 
holds, as states, and as a nation. 

Chief of all, as a nation and as states, we 
thank him that with an auspicious blast 
from his throne he has blown aside those 
dismal and dark clouds of troublous de- 
pression which had for so many years 
settled upon the industries of the land. 
We thank him that he gave our rulers the 
strength, in resistance of ignorant or wicked 
men, to persist in the resolve to return at 
the beginning of the year to specie payments, 
We thank him that the opposition thereto of 
men banded together under strong political 
organizations was unavailing. We thank 
him for the confidence and the prosperity 
which have crowncd the achievement, and, 
not least, that those powerful influences 
which then opposed it are now heartily 
submissive to it and acknowledge its wis- 
dom. We thank him for returning busi- 
ness activity and success; for increased 
prices for the products of our farms and 
our shops and the labor of our hands. We 
thank him that the shadow has been lifted, 
and that through the rifted clouds the 
sun shines clear, with a western wind and 
the promise of pleasant weather. For this 
—first and chiefly for this—we give the God 
of nations, the God of our nation, who has 
led us by his marvelous good providence 
through many a dangerous way, but into an 
ever-brightening future, our hearty thanks. 

For other blessings should we, as a 
people, again pile his altars with the sacri- 
fices of our annual praise. For peace, that 
greatest of national mercies, peace from 
foreign and domestic war: for the progress 
made by our citizens in numbers and in 
the liberties of citizenship and the comforts 
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of life; for some advance made by the 
freedmea of the South toward the peaceful 
possession and exercise of their political 
and social life; for the considerable prog- 
ress of our Indian tribes toward civiliza- 
tion; and more especially for the abundant 
harvests which have made our gardens and 
our prairies rich golden mines of our 
country’s wealth—for these let the nation 
praise God. 

But this is our day of household praise. 
To-day let those who have thanks to give 
not fail to offer them in the temples where 
they praise God. For our families un- 
broken, for our dear ones happy in Heaven 
and tenderly remembered on earth, for 
comfortable homes, for abundant food, 
for education, for culture, for the health 
that comes from hard and happy labor, for 
the uncounted kindnesses of God let us 
give thanks. 

And, ere we surround our own loaded 
tables, let us remember at least one of those 
poor whom we have ever with us, and let 
our abundance fill up their wants, 

‘“‘Go your way, eat the fat, and drink 
the sweet, and send portions unto them for 
whom nothing is prepared; for this day is 
holy unto our Lord: neither be ye sorry; 
for the joy of the Lord is your strength.” 





THE MAINE CONSPIRACY. 


Ar the election in Maine, held last Sep- 
tember, Mr. Davis, the Republican candi- 
date for governor, received 69,110 votes; 
Mr. Smith, the Greenback candidate, had 
48,077 votes; and Governor Garcelon, the 
Democratic candidate, received 21,841 votes. 
There were also 311 scattering votes. The 
result is that the Republican candidate 
lacked 1,119 votes in order to make a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast, and hence, ac- 
cording to the constitution of Maine, the 
people failed, as they did last year, for a 
similar reason, to elect a governor. 

The constitution of that state provides 
that, in such an event, the house of repre- 
sentatives shall from the four candidates, 
if there be so many, having the highest 
number of votes, select two persons, and 
‘‘make return of their names to the senate, 
of whom the senate shall by ballot elect 
one, who shall be declared the governor,” 
Last year the Democrats and the Green- 
backers together had the majority in the 
house of representatives, and, by com- 
bining their votes, they sent to the senate 
the names of the Greenback and Democratic 
candidates for governor. ‘The senate, 
though having a majority of Republicans, 
was compelled to choose one or the other, 
and did choose Mr, Garcelon, though his 
popular vote was the smallest of the three 
gubernatorial candidates. The Republican 
candidate, though receiving far the largest 
vote of any of the candidates from the peo- 
ple, was defeated, and a Democrat elected 
by this constitutional machinery. 

The same condition of things exists this 
year, as it respects the votes cast for gov- 
ernor, and, hence, the legislature must 
again elect the governor in the way provid- 
ed. The Republicans carried the legisla- 
ture by a majority of seven in the senate 
and twity-eight in the house of repre- 
sentatives, and this was, of course, sup- 
posed to settle the question that the Repub- 
lican candidate for governor would be 
chosen. 

It seems, however, that the Democrats and 
the Greenbackers have put their heads to- 
gether in a virtual conspiracy not only to 
steal both houses of the legislature against 
the voice of the people, but also to steal the 
executive offices of the state government. 
The constitution provides that the select- 
men of the towns, having received the votes 
for representatives and senators, shall can- 
vass the same and make official lists of the 
persons elected, and that the clerks of towns 
and plantations shall send copies of such 
lists under seal to the secretary of state, in 
the case of representatives at least twenty 
days, and in the case of senators at least 
thirty days, before the first Wednesday in 
January of each year. The constitution 
further provides that the governor and 
council shall examine these returned copies 
of the lists of votes and persons elected, 
and twenty days before the first Wednes- 
day of January in each year ‘‘ issue a sum- 
mons to such persons as shall appear to be 
elected by a majority of the votes for each 











district to attend that day and take their 
seats.” 

The duty assigned to the governor and 
council is not judicial in any sense; but is 
purely ministerial. They are simply to 
open the sealed copies of the lists made out 
by the selectmen of the towns, and issue 
certificates “to those ‘‘who appear to be 
elected ” according to these returns. They 
are not to revise the returns or pass upon 
any questions relating to the validity of the 
election. They have not the powers of an 
ordinary canvassing board and nothing 
like the powers bestowed upon the Return- 
ing Board of Louisiana. The constitution 
expressly says that ‘‘the Senate shall, on 
the said first Wednesday of January, annu- 
ally, determine who are elected by a ma- 
jority of votes to be senators in each dis- 
trict,” and that each house of the legisla- 
ture ‘‘shall be the judge of the elections 
and qualifications of its own members.” 
The governor and council have nothing to 
do with the question, and no right todo 
anothing, beyond opening the sealed returns 
and issuing the proper certificates to the per- 
sons who “‘appear to be elected.” They 
have nothing to do with contested elections, 

Now, the Democratic Greenback game, 
to be played, if at all, through Governor 
Garcelon and his council, is to refuse certifi. 
cates to seven Republican senators and twen- 
ty-eight Republican representatives, shown 
by the returns to have been elected by the 
people, and in this way get control of both 
houses of the legislature in the outset, and 
then to use that contro] for the purpose of 
electing a Democratic or Greenback govern- 
or. This infamous plot can be carried 
into effect only by a gross usurpation of 
power for partisan purposes. If Governor 
Garcelon and his council really go into 
this business, and deny certificates of elec- 
tion to Republicans whom the people have, 
beyond all question, elected, they ought to 
be hooted out of the State of Maine and 
out every other state. They would justly 
earn the award of undying infamy. They 
would be political thieves and deserve the 
gibbet of universal contempt. Their act, 
if submitted to, would be destructive of 
republican rule and place a defeated mi- 
nority in power. The Brooklyn Hagle, a 
strong Democratic paper, says that ‘in 
the contest now about to open at Augusta 
the Hagle’s sympathies are all with the Re- 
publicans of Maine.” Republicans should 
and will resist this iniquitous plot at all 
hazards. 

We hope that the people of Maine will, 
from the experience of last year and from 
what is threatened this year, see the wis- 
dom of so amending their constitution that 
a plurality of votes will be sufficient to 
elect a candidate to any office. The high- 
est number of votes cast for any one can- 
didate is the rule of election in nearly all 
the states. It has no practical evils, while 
it prevents the evils that may arise from 
the majority rule. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTIMIDATION. 





A Massacnusertts jury, at Holyoke, has 
given a verdict of $3,483 against Father 
Dufresne, who had been sued by one of his 
parishioners, who keeps a livery stable, for 
damages done to his business by the Rev. 
Father. The facts are these: 

The Rev. Mr. Chiniquy, the ex-French 
Canadian priest, who some years since 
renounced Romanism and became a Pres- 
bytezian, came to Holyoke and delivered a 
lecture, stating the reasons for his change 
of creed. Father Dufresne forbade the 
members of his flock to attend the lecture 
and listen to the renegade from the true 
faith, A Mr. Joseph Parker, who was one 
of his parishioners, concluded to exercise 
his own liberty, and, having attended the 
lecture, he refused to acknowledge his 
error. For this the priest excommunicated 
him from the Church, and then threatened 
to excommunicate all members of his flock 
who should venture to patronize him in his 
business asa hackman. The proof showed 
that a funeral party went to church with 
Parker’s carriages, and that the priest 
turned them away, saying: ‘‘ When you 
know better than to come in those hacks I 
will do your work, and not before. I for- 
bid all members of this church from hiring 
the hacks or carriages of Joseph Parker, or 
using them, on the pains of excammunica- 
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tion from this church.” The proof further 
showed a long list of persons who, by the 
priest's denunciation and threats, had been 
intimidated from dealing with this Mr, 
Parker, to the serious damage of his 
business. 

Mr. Parker, in this state of facts, con- 
cluded to try the efficacy of law, and 
brought a suit against the priest, claiming 
damages to the amount of ten thousand dol- 
lars and charging him with ‘‘ fraudulently, 
willfully, violently, and maliciously in- 
tending to injure the plaintiff in his busi- 
ness,” To this complaint Father Dufresne 
made answer that he was the settled and 
installed pastor of the French Roman 
Catholic Church of Holyoke; that the 
plaintiff was at the time of the action which 
he denounced a member of this church, and 
that what he said and did was in the exer- 
cise of his ecclesiastical authority and in 
the proper discharge of his duties and func- 
tions, and, hence, that he was not amenable 
therefor in a suit for damages. 

Judge Bacon, in his charge to the jury, 
said: ‘‘This case rests upon the principle 
of law by which a man has a remedy if 
another interferes with his lawful business 
by fraud or by threats and intimidation, 
and so injures it.” He further said in 
reference to the priest’s justification: 

“It would be no excuse for him [the 
priest] if he did utter what is in fact un- 
justifiable, what is injurious to this plaintiff, 
that he had an idea that his ecclesistical 
authority authorized him to doit. There 
is no ecclesiastical authority to be .recog- 
nized under our government which allows 
a wanton and unreasonable interference 
with a man’s private business, not con- 
nected with the church from which he has 
been excommunicated. Our institutions 
and our law recognize no such power. The 
Church may excommunicate him; but they 
must not pursue him further and interfere 
with his private business. If they do, they 
do a wrongful act. . . . In other 
words, our laws do not allow any ecclesias- 
tical authority to interdict a man from pur- 
suing his ordinary business or prevent even 
the members of the same denomination 
from which he has been excommunicated 
to deal with him.” 

The Judge distinctly told the jury that, 
if the defendant had done the things 
charged, the plaintiff was entitled to recov- 
er al] the damages shown to have resulted 
therefrom; and, under this ruling, the jury 
gave a verdict of $8,433 in his favor. The 
lesson to Father Dufresne and to all Catho 
lic priests isa good one. Their spiritual 
authority has its limits under law, and the 
moment it invades the civil rights of others 
it becomes a trespasser. The American cit- 
izen, though he be a Catholic, is entitled to 
protection against priests, as well as laymen. 
A priest has no more right than any other 
man to slander a member of his flock or to 
injure him in his private business. Father 
Dufresne was practically a persecutor, and 
took advantage of the ignorant and mis- 
guided consciences of his parishioners to 
effect his purpose. This sort of despotism, 
while a source of great power with the 
Catholic priesthood, is an abominable 
tyranny, that ought to be alike despised and 
resisted. We commend the pluck of Mr. 
Parker in using his own ears as he pleased, 
and then in suing Father Dufresne for vio- 
lating his rights as a citizen. A goodly 
number of such examples would make an 
important contribution to the emancipation 
of the Catholic laity from ecclesiastical 
domination, Catholicism in this country 
ought to be taught the fact that the civil 
law rules priest and people alike, and that 
no powers or functions assumed to pertain 
to the former can excuse any violation of 


the law. 
Giitorinl Notes, 


SENATOR CARPENTER, recognizing the fact 
that both houses of Congress are Democratic, 
and the further fact that the Democratic party 
is exceedingly anxious to get possession of the 
Federal Government, has been predicting 
serious trouble at the next electoral count, in 
the event that the election should be very 
close. The Democrats, as he thinks, would 
have a strong temptation to throw out enough 
returns from one or more Republican states 
to give them the victory, and would be very 
likely to do so. This danger results from our 
bad system of electing the President and count- 
ing the votes. We hoped that the lesson 
taught by the last election would lead to a 
change of the system; but Congress has done 
nothing on the subject, and, hence, we mus 
pass through another election with the same 
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machinery. The Republicans in both houses 
of Congress should endeavor this winter to 
secure the passage of a non-partisan law for 
the regulation of the electoral count; and, if 
the Democrats refuse to co-operate with them 
in so doing, then let them take the responsibil- 
ity before the people. Moreover, if the State 
of New York should give its electoral vote to 
the Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
as seems now probable, then he would be 
elected by so large a majority that the count- 
ing-out job would be rather too serious an 
affair to be attempted. The election of the 
President is really the most serious source of 
peril in our political system, and it ought to be 
so regulated by constitutional and legal pro- 
visions as to afford the highest possible guar- 
anty for the public safety. 


Tue “scratching” Republicans, as they have 
been called, or the Independent Republicans, 
as they call themselves, who, at the recent elec- 
tion in this state, showed their power, have de- 
termined to keep their organization alive and 
be in readiness for next year. They withdrew 
votes enough from Mr. Cornell to have secured 
his defeat but for the Kelly bolt in the Demo- 
cratic party, and actually defeated Mr. Soule, 
while the other candidates of the Republican 
state ticket were elected. They are Republic 
ans in their principles and mean to support 
them; and they also mean that Senator Conk- 
ling shall not so rule the Republican party as 
to control its nominating state conventions. 
We did not think it best to co-operate with 
them at the recent election, owing to special 
considerations; yet we are in hearty sympathy 
with their general purpose. Republican poli- 
ticsin thia.state have for several years been 
Conklingized far too much for.the health of 
the party or the good of the people. It is high 
time that the Senator understood that the Re- 
publican party is not his property, and that 
whether it shall register and execute his de- 
crees or not depends on their character, and 
not their source. There are thousands of Re-' 
publicans in this state who will not submit to 
his dictation, and passively accept his handi- 
work simply for the partisan season. Thé 
figures of the recent election show this fact, 
and Senator Conkling, if he is a wise man, will 
give no occasion for a repetition of the exhibit. 
Should he himself lack this wisdom, then we 
trust the Republican party will not lack it. 


Tae Herald and Presbyter “don’t believe 
that our best schools teach that even our phys- 
ical structure is evolved from irrational an- 
imals.”” Then it had better inquire, and it will 
learn the fact. It then pute usa balf column 
of questions, the answers of which would 
traverse a pretty large part of theology. We 
cannot possibly reply to them all, but they 
seem to culminate in the final ones. ‘* What 
is inspiration?» We don’t know. “Are the 
Scriptures of any authority?” Certainly. 
‘May wetake the Bible as the Word of God 
only so far as It is congisteut with our reason?” 
Certainly. No one can do otherwise. If at 
any point inconsistent with our reason, no yoke 
of oxen could draw the conclusion for us that 
such a statement is the Word of God. The 
real difficulty with The Herald and Presbyter 
is that it is asking about unimportant 
things. It does not understand that the 
doctrine of revelation is of supreme 
importance, and that of inspiration of com- 
paratively little. The great system of Chris- 
tianity is revealed. There isa record of it in 
the Scriptures. Whether the record is in- 
spired or not to the last jot and tittle, or 
whcther it is not inspired at all, the revelation 
stands firm and Christianity rests firm. The 
doctrine of a plenary inspiration is of great 
comfort to lazy souls, that do not want the 
labor of weighing evidences of trugh. Its great 
achievement is not to substantiate what is sub- 
stantial in revelation; but to accredit what is 
unimportant. Therefore it is that, while pains 
hive been taken to keep the name of inspira- 
tion soft, the doctrine has been softened by 
calling it inspiration of superintendence, or of 
transcription, etc, 





Tue Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Philadelphia claimed the remission of taxes on 
its building on the plea the term “ Evangel- 
ical” is a very broad term. Judge Alison said : 

‘«* Evangelical’ means holding to the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian faith. Under 


this the Roman Catholic Church would be in- 
cluded.” 


In its decision, the court said : 

‘‘That the word is sometimes employed in u 
inore narrow and restricted sense dves in no 
particular deprive the plaintiffs of their just 
claim to its use in its more broad and catholic 
signification ; and that this is its true meaning 
as used in the preamble, is, we think, mos 
evident from allthat we have extracted from 
articles 8 and 4 of the constitution.” 


Under this broad sense the Association had 
its taxes remitted. But when Mr. Giles ap- 
plied forthe hall to preach a sermon in, the As- 
sociation refused him its use, because Sweden- 
borgians were not “ Evangélical.:”” Then the 
Baptist Dr. Magoon addressed Mr. Giles as 


“My dear fellow-sinner,”’ and offered him the 
use of his own pulpit, which was accepted. 


Weare very glad tosee in The Indian Mirror 
#0 good a report as the following, which we 
reprint as a most curious specimen of an in- 
tensely interesting phase of the current history 
of religion, in which the Brahmo Somaj, under 
Christian influence, seems to be almost renew- 
ing the story of the rise of Buddhism: 


‘* A great change has evidently come over the 
spirit of the Brahmo Somaj movement. Never 
was our Church so spiritual, so devout, so 
earnest, or so thoro' y imbued with faith in 
the realities of the unseen world. The daily 
services held among our missionary friends 
which sometimes run beyond two and a halt 
hours, are rendering considerable help to the 
spiritual expansion of our Church, and may, 
indeed, be regarded as the chief instrument for 
furtherance of that object. Imagination and 
unbelief, unpractical transcendentalism, avd 
dreamy sentimentalism are fast dying out, and 
the vision of faith is extending, both in area and 
in vividness. The prophets, ‘ Christ, and other 
masters,’ are finding a home in the hearts of 
our devotees such as they neverhad before. A 
strong desire tolivein them and with them in 
God fe manifest among our ranks. Formal 
prayers and stereotyped addresses to av imagin- 
ary and abstract deity are firing ra to sus- 
tained conversation with Heaven’s King and 
the pleasant flow of deep, unutterable senti- 
ments. The Brahmo’s prayer to-day is neither 
soliloquy nor an unanswered petition ; but the 
soul’s spirited dialogue with the indwelling 
Friend. There is, indeed, a plentiful harvest 
of hope, faith, and joy, and we heartily thank 
the merciful God of our Church for his loving 
kindness.” 





Our American papers do not seem to under- 
stand how it is that the London Hraminer could 
have been made the victim of an imposition to 
the effect that one Victoria Woodhull was a 
hopeful candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. ‘The fact is that the aforesaid 
Victoria is herself in England, and has issued 
there a preposterous broadsheet, which con- 
tains all this scheme of hers to be elected Presi- 
dent; and doubtless she and her parasites, or 
fellow parasites, have concocted all this story 
about deputations visiting her who “‘ control 
above a million votes,’ etc., etc. An American 
editor receives her sheet, and throws it, with a 
laugh, into the waste-basket. The owl of The 
Examiner blinks and winks and swallows it. 


Mr. E. A. Hart, the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, in his annual report, which has 
just been submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior, says that the progress of the Indians 
in civilization during the past year has had no 
parallel in any previous year. The following 
table gives the results of Indian labor during 





the year: 

By Indtans exclusive of the five civilized tribes of the 
Indsan Territory. 
1879. 
Number acres broken............... ecccccccocece 27,131 
Number acres culti Dircccccccccccccscccosess 107,006 
Number bushels wheat raised.................. 828,687 
Number bushels corn raised.............000.0+ 643,286 
Number bushels oats and barley raised..,..... 180,054 
Number bushels vegetables raised............. 890,608 
Toms NAY CUb..........ceeceeceeeeeeeeeseesees seve. 48,383 
By the five civilized tribes, 

Number acres cultivated........... eosccessecues 273,000 
Bushels wheat raised..........seesssessee eecenee 565,400 
2,015,000 
+» 400,000 
++ 176,500 





The Commissioner is of the opinion that the 
best way to promote Indian civilization is to 
make the Indians landholders in severalty, 
giving to each head of a family one hundred 
and sixty acres of land and to each unmarried 
adult eighty acres, issuing patents therefor 
and making the allotments inalienable and 
free from taxation for twenty-five years. As 
to the Utes in Colorado, his judgment is that 
the Government should, with their consent, 
purchase the 12,000,000 acres belonging to 
them in that state, and then, with their con- 
sent, remove them to some location in the In- 
dian Territory. He thinks that if a proposi- 
tion of this kind were properly presented to 
the Utes they would accept it. This would be 
no violation of treaty obligations, and would 
in the end be much better for the Indians 
themselves. It would give them an abundant 
supply of arable land for eultivation, and at 
the same time secure them, at least for the 
present, from encroachments by the whites. 


A NUMBER of people in Northeastern Ken- 
tucky, styling themselves “law-abiding citi- 
zens’? and assuming the title of ‘‘ regulators,” 
have organized themselves into un association 
for the purpose of suppressing crime. In 
their address they assure those who obey the 
law that they mean no harm to them; but 
distinctly announce their purpose to adminis- 
ter prompt justice to thieves, incendiaries, and 
murderers, and to do it in their own way. 
They propose to fall back upon their original 
rights, and arrest and punish such criminals, 
as if there were no law to deal with them. 
This is what the Vigilance Committee of San 
Francisco did, more than twenty years ago. 
We do not by any means intend to say that 
there can be no case in which such measures 
‘are justifiable. On the contrary, we believe 





that when law iv its ordinary action is a total 
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failure to protect society against crime the 
people have the right to organize for their 
own protection, even without law except that 
of absolute necessity. It is to be remembered, 
however, that it is only an extreme case that 
can justify the remedy. To substitute the sum- 
mary operations of Lynch law for the regular 
processes of courts, and put down crime by 
mob law, is in orgarized society a very dan- 
gerous precedent. The better way is to avoid 
the necessity for the precedent, by choosing 
competent and honest men as public officers 
and trusting to them for the administration of 
law and the suppression of crime. That must, 
indeed, be a terrible state of human society in 
which mob law is the least of two evils. 


Peruars the most odious impost duties 
levied by our Government are those which, 
without protecting any home manufacture, 
tax education and culture. We might refer to 
the duty on foreign books, especially those in 
a foreign language, as an old illustration of the 
great impertinence of such taxation ; but a later 
illustration is that of the late (we presume 
correct) interpretation of law by the Treasury 
Department, which requires a heavy duty to be 
paid upon all works of art, whether ancient or 
modern. The stringent application of this 
rule would have prevented the Castellani col- 
lection from being exhibited in this country, 
as it was private property, and the duty, it is 
said, would have been one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. No collector or dealer 
would have dared to run the risk of making 
such an importation. The Messrs. Feuardent 
& Co. find that this interpretation forbids them 
to bring here any number of the Tanagra figur- 
ines, which have attracted so much attention 
of late, and they are obliged to leave them in 
Canada, out of our sight. In the case of modern 
works the plea of protection might be put in; 
but it does not really seem an object to en- 
courage the production of antiques in this 
country. 


....We said that, rather than insist for the 
sake of a theory of inspiration that all the 
first part of Genesis is literal truth, it would 
be better to soften the theory. ‘ We do not 
want any ‘softened’ Bible,’’ says The Central 
Presbyterian. ‘‘If its direct affirmations on 
points distinctly under treatment by the 
authors of the several books are not true, then 
we are entirely at sea.’’ And then, after half 
a column’s interval, it proceeds itself to 
“soften.” The six days of creation were only 
“gymbolical"’ days, And, further: 

‘« We know that the early chapters of Gene- 
sis employ thie symbolical language from the 
references to the serpent, and the tree of life, 
and the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, and the cherubims, and the flaming sword 
which turned every way. No man can draw 
the dividifig line here between the literal and 
the figurative.” 


Why then this rage ? 


.... With all their labor, the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York have made one serious 
omission in the rubrical amendments to the 
Prayer Book, a hundred of which they have 
presented to Parliament for adoption. A cler- 
gyman writes that “in the Baptismal Service 
the priest is directed to take the child in his 
arms and to dip it in the water; but there is 
no mention as to when he ought to give it 
back to the parents. The inevitable result 
must be that babies will accumulate inconven- 
fently in his arms. It is singular that Convo- 
cation should have omitted, among its many 
suggestions, to provide for the removal of 
these babies.” Sure enough. When every- 
thing goes by rule, the rule should be perfect. 


...-No, no, Brother of The Interior, don’t 
dodge the question. The question is: fn phi- 
losophy are you on the side of the Pope or of 
Dr. Tyndall, of Aquinas orof Plassmann? As 
to your assertion ‘‘that the grand goal of all 
the philosophy of Aquinas and that which 
commends it so strongly to Pope Leo is to 
subject all opinions to the umpirage of the 
Pope and to authorize him to give arbi- 
trary and irresponsible decisions on all ques- 
tions of human thought, in theology, science, 
philosophy, and whatever else influences the 
human mind,’’ that is precisely what Aqui- 
nas’s philosophy is not, and it is because it ts 
not that the Pope commended It. 


.-.-Our readers will find a richness in our 
columns this week which will, at least, instruct 
them. In addition to Joseph Cook’s lecture 
and prelude, we also begin what we are already 
sure will prove Dr. Howard Crosby’s admirable 
course of Yale Lectures on Preaching. Our 
poems by Bishop Coxe and Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke are of more than usual excellence, 
and the story by Edward Everett Hale is for 
Thanksgiving Day. These are but a part. 
The rest, we trust, are worthy. 


....We hope that our Roman Catholic papers 
will not fail to notice the letter of Archbishop 
Lynch, of Toronto, who reports most enthusi- 
astically his recent interview with the Pope. 
The Pope asked him, he says, how many Pro- 
testauts avd Catholics there are in his diocese, 





and told him that Protestants ought to be 
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treated with toleration, kindnese, and forbear- 
ance. We wish they would tell us just how 
much that means. 

--. It is not “a fact,” Mr. Central “Presbyte- 
rian, ‘‘ that the Hebrews derived their alphabet 
from the Accads of the Chaldean Piain.” 
Their alphabet came from the Egyptians, and 
not the Accads. You are right, however, in 
supposing that the Shemitic languages may, 
for aught we know, be coeval with the Accad ; 
or, with the Egyptian, either, we will add. 
--.-There are about a hundred thousand 
Chinamen in Cuba, three-quarters of whom are 
coolies and the remainder merchants and 
tradesmen, some of whom have amassed large © 
fortunes. The Chinese Embassy has gone to 
Cuba, to look after the interests of Chinamen 
in that island, especially as guaranteed by the 
recent treaty between China and Spain. 


.-». The Washington Fost thinks that the 
nomination of Horatio Seymour for the Pres- 
idency is now essential to the salvation of the 
Democratic party, since he is the only Demo- 
crat who can carry the State of New York. 
Alas! for this forlorn hope. Mr. Seymour is 
too old, too deaf, and too feeble for the 
service. 


....All the Democratic arithmetic men, who 
cipher out the chances of Democracy next 
year, start off with the assumption that the 
party will have the one hundred and thirty- 
eight electoral votes of the Solid South to 
begin with. Thisis avery good reason why 
the party should have no more votes to end 
with. 


....A colored lawyer was last week admitted 
to practice in the Court of Appeals of Virginia. 
He is the first colored man who has ever en- 
joyed this privilege in that state. (uriously 
enough, the motion for his admission was 
made by the son of ex-Governor Wisc, the 
flaming secessionist of other days. 


...eThe regular Democrats of this state 
were determined to have Robinson or nobody ; 
and they gained their end in having nobody. 
The Kelly Democrats would accept anybody 
but Robinson ; and they gained their end in 
indirectly electing Mr. Cornell. Webhope that. 
both are satisfied. 

...-There is but one Republican in the 
senate of Mississippi and only five Repub- 
licans in the other house of the legislature, 
and that too in astate in which the Republicans 
would have at least fifteen thousand majority 
with a fair election. So much for “the 
Mississippi plan.”’ 


. 

....-The familiar doctrine that marriage con- 
sists simply in an agreement between the par- 
ties, and does not necessarily need any priestly 
or other ceremonies to make it valid, was last 
week enunciated in one of the courts of this 
city. We, nevertheless, believe it best to have 
the ceremony. 


...-Senator Sharon, whose real residence is 
in California, is trying to have himself elected 
again as United States senator from Nevada. 
The Republicans of Nevada had better choose 
some one who actually lives inthe state, and 
who, if chosen, will attend to the duties of 
the office. 


.---The total importation of specie into the 
United States since the Ist of last January 
amounts to $67,038,200, consisting of $58,039,- 
496 in gold and $8,998,713 in silver. If the 
same amount of greenbacks had been canceled 
and destroyed, it would have been well for the 
country. 


..--The investigation of Senator Kellogg’s 
title to his seat in the Senate of the United 
States, after the whole question has been once 
settled by investigation and passed upon by the 
Senate, is not only a partisan trick of the 
Democrats, but also a very dangerous prece- 
dent. 

.---Congress will soon be in session, and if 
it would stop the coinage of silver dollars and 
provide for the cancellation and destruction 
of redeemed greenbacks it would evince far 
more wisdom than we expect to see in a Dem- 
ocratic Congress. 


..-It is said that not half of the children of 
Kentucky of school age are in attendance 
upon any school whatever, either public or 
private. It is not wonderful that the statistics 
of crime in that state should present such a 
fearful record. 

.... Kearney has thrown a crumb of comfort 
to Senator Thurman, in suggesting that the 
Workingmen’s Party should take him up and 
make him their candidate for President. The 
Senator is just now in a condition to appreciate 
smal] favors. 


..eeThere are twelve hundred women in 
Worcester, Mass., whose property is assessed 
at $4,500,000; and out of the whole number 
only one hundred have registered their names 
and thereby secured the right to vote at school 
elections. 


...-General Butler thinks that Mr. Tilden 





stands “ no more chance of becoming President 
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than he does of being struck by ageing dur- 
ing the coming winter.’”? This is a very em- 
p atic way of stating an obvious trath 


.-The contribution of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Presbyterian 
Church has grown from $7,000 in 1870 to $136,- 
000 in 1878, This remarkable growth shows 
what women can do when they try. 

..President Hayes thinks that Indiana 
would give a large Republican majority if an 
election were now held in that state. We 
hope that the President’s calculation will 
stand good for another year. 


..Weshall welcome the new Presbyterian 
review. It is needed; but the work The 
Prinecton Review is trying to do is more impor- 
tant than that to be attempted by any denomt- 
national organ. 

.. The last two gubernatorial canvasses of 
General Butler are said to have cost him two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 
This is paying rather dearly for honors sought, 
but not won. 


.. Barksdale, the murderer of Dixon, has 
been elected sheriff of Yazoo County in Missis- 
sippi. The people of that county have there- 
by endorsed this political murder. 

.-The World of this city says: ‘* Our es- 
teemed zontemporary, the Sun, is not a Demo- 
cratic journal.’? The World seems inclined to 
read the Sun out of the parfy. 

The Examiner and Chronicle makes the 
confession that, ‘‘as a rule, ‘ personal journal- 
ew means vindictive journalism.” 
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NOTICE TO ous . SUBSCRIBERS. 


THOUSANDS of our readers doubtless intend 
to get Worcester’s great Unabridged Dictionary 
from THE INDEPENDENT, as a premium on their 
But they must do this before 
the first day of January next, as on that day this 
magnificent premium, together with all others, 
will positively be withdrawn. 


subscriptions, 


Thousands have 
already accepted our proposal), and thousands 
will regret their mistake if they neglect to 
secure such a prize. See full particulars in 
relation to the matter, on page 26, and then 
send your orders at once, 

Our subscription list is steadily and rapidly 
increasing, with daily cash receipts amounting 
to nearly double those for the corresponding 
period ef last year. We believe THE INDE- 
PENDENT never was more popular with good 
people of all sects and parties than now, and 
we ask each of our friends, when they renew 
their subseription, to invite some neighbor to 
foin them. By so doing they will, indeed, give 
us a Happy New Year. 


"Publisher's $ ; Department. 


Soornme anp HEAt ING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


THE AQUARIUM. 

THERE is scarcely any place In New York 
more attractive to visitors or more instructive 
to all classes than the Aquarium. Old and 
young, from the city and country, go there 
with equal delight, and there is nothing which 
the most refined and cultivated can possibly 
object to. But, in addition to the immense 
display of fishes from all parts of the world— 
chimpanzees, turtles, aligators, snakes, etc., 
etc.—there is now on exhibition Coup’ 8 cele- 
brated troupe of Broncho horses, trained dogs, 
and other animals, which caused so much won- 
der when exhibited at the Aquarium last year. 
Their feats are truly marvelous and make one 
think that horses and dogs are not so very far 
behind the human race in brains and general 
intelligence, after all. 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tae Oratorio Society of New York, Dr. Dam- 
rosch, conductor, will give Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio, **Elijah,”’ at Steinway Hall, during 
the present week, The public rehearsal will 
take place on Friday aftcrnoon, and the con- 
cert on Saturday evening. The soloists are 
Mrs. Mary Louise Swift, Mrs. Amy Sherwin, 
Miss Anna Drasdil, Mr. Ch. Fritsch, Mr. Franz 
Remmertz, and Mr. Myron W. Whitney (from 
Boston). Mr. Franz Remmertz will sing at the 
rehearsal and Mr. Myron W. Whitney will 
sing at the co concert. 














In passing ag by the Fifth Avenue Hotel, do not 
fail to visit the store of Sandifer, the diamond 
merchant. The store itself, though small, is 
well worth seeing, owing to pictures and artis- 
tic decorations, and an examination of the 
precious stones on exhibition and for sale will 
excite the admiration of all who appreciate 
fine jewels. Some very valuable holiday pres- 
ents may be bouzht here. 





“Iw a quiet way you are doing a grand work 
tor girls; more than people who are not pa- 
trons imagine,’’ wntes a father to Lasell Sem- 
inary, Auburndale, Mass. Send forcatalogue, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


ly a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
— papers to us, as we have no meansof 

owing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 








WE would call the attention of our sendiens 
to the advertisement, in another column, of the 
Electro-Plated Ware manufactured by Hall, 
Elton & Co., of Wallingford, Conn., whose 
experience of over forty years in the business 
enables them to furnish goods of excellent 
quality at remarkably low rates; while the 
improvements in style, finish, etc. introduced 
from time to time have not only given their 
goods a high general reputation, but have 
made them an acknowledged standard in the 
market. 

At a recent visit to their factories (which 
have a producing capacity of some seventy- 
five gross of finished goods per day) we were 
impressed with the care and skill manifested 
in manipulating the nickel silver of which the 
body of their ware is composed, resulting in 
the production of a finished article free from 
seams and imperfections and of a strength 
elasticity, and durability surpassin solid 
silver. while in elegance of design and grace 
of outline their various patterns leave nothing 
to be desired. 

In their plating department, also, the most 
scrupulous care is exercised to insure absolute 
accuracy and uniformity in the thickness and 
cohesiveness of the ample deposit of pure 
silver, the amount of which they are able to 
guarantee, the quantity being determined by 
actual weight. 

A visit to their factories, at Wallingford, 
Conn., or to their salesroom, at 75 Chambers 
Street, New York, will repay any one who 
desires to follow the goods through the various 
processes of manufacture or to examine the 
finished articles as they are attractively dis- 
played for sale. 


a — 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS. 


FaMILigs, churches, hotels, stores, public 
halls, railroad depots, and all "other places can 
at once be furnished, on reasonable terms, with 
the very best heating apparatus, on application 
to the National Stove Works in this city. 
This is one of the oldest and most Popular es- 
tablishments of its class in New k. It is 
famous for its cooking-stoves, furnaces, and 
fireplace heaters, portable ranges, laundry 
stoves, etc., and it claims to sell all goods at 
the very lowest market prices. Those in want 
of such goods, eithe, at wholesale or retail, 
should either visit this establishment in per- 
son, or, if that is impossible, send for an 
illustrated price-list. 


See advertisement, on 
2th page. 





Knox THE HATTER now presents'his guperb 
stock of fall and winter hats to the public, 
embracing all his own original ne plus ultra 
styles which are so much in demand by those 
who want the ‘latest and best” in market. 
His stores—corner Fulton Street and Broadway 
and at Fifth Avenue Hotel building—are now 
thronged with buyers. Knox wants to see his 
old friends, numbering ‘‘one hundred thou- 
sand strong.” Knox says: Come with your 
old hats and long faces, and you shall go away 
with tip-top improvements and smiles. Knox 
is honorable; Knox is generous; Knox is 
popular; and, what is more and better, Knox 
is the chief among hatters. 


THE PHILADELPHIA WEEKLY 
PRESS 


THis old and sterling weekly bas not ouly 
been greatly improved inthe many attractive 
features which have given it its present prestige 
and popularity and made it the favorite family 
and news journal of Pennsylvania; but the 
price has been reduced to $1.25 a year to single 
subscribers and $1 in clubs of ten or more 

ee 


Tre Hartford Fire Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., is well known to every prop- 
erty owner. The company is sixty-nine years 
old, with assets of over $3,350,000 and a capital 
of $1,250,000. The surplus is nearly a million 
dollars, and in the hands of the president. Mr 
Geo. L. Chase, and the secretary, Mr. J. D. 
Browne, the Hartford is sure to be a-well- 
managed company. 





CLaRrk’s MILE-END Spoor Corron is known 
from one end of the country to another. It is 
claimed to be the best six-cord for machine or 
hand use, and may be bought at all the dry 
goods stores in the United States, in small as 
well as large towns, and ladies who have never 
ued it would do well to give this spool cotton 
a trial. If once tried, it is sure to be used 
again. Thomas Russell & Co., of New York, 
are the sole agents. 





Too Late it soon will be. The rise of more 
than half in the price of iron is more than we 
can stand. For avery short time only we will 
receive orders at old prices—viz., 5-Ton Wagon 
Scales, $50. All iron and steel. Sold on trial. 
Freight paid by us. No money asked till 
tested and found satisfactory. All sizes. Jones 
of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y. 


At the annual election of the Fireman’s In- 
surance Company, held on 10thinst., inthis city, 
Mr. John F. Halsted was re-elected president. 
Mr. Effingham Townsend vice-president, and 
Mr. P. H. Oakley secretary. The Fireman’s 
fs 2 company that has been established for 
over fifty years, and in the hands of the present 
officers is sure to be well managed. 








Easy boots, of superior _guaity, for ladies 
and entlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Establia! hed 1840, Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 











THE SUN FOR 1880. 


Tux Sux will deal with the events of the year 1680 
in its own fashion, now pretty well understood by 
everybody. From January 1st until December 81st it 
will be conducted as a newspaper written in the En- 
glish language and printed for the whole people. 

As a newspaper, Tuk SUN believes in getting all the 
news of the world promptly, and presenting it in the 
most intelligible shape—the shape that will enable 
its readers to keep well abreast of the age with the 
least unprod dit oftime. The greatest 
interest to the greatest number—that is, the law con- 
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Deviin & Co., the well-known clothiers, 
now have as much as they can possibly do to at- 
tend to orders, and report their business as 
never in a better condition than at present. 

I 


One of tiie very best places in the city that 
geutlemen tind for purchasing dress goods of 
every description and of the most fashionable 
designs is at the popular establishment of 
Union Adams, No. 1127 Broadway, near Twen 
ty-sixth Street. As the store is opposite Del- 

monico’s and within a stone’s throw of the 
Fifth Avenue, the Brunswick, and other first- 
class hotels, {t isa most convenient place for 
strangers in town to make their purchases. 
Fine dress-shirts, collars, cuffs, drawers, and 
winter under-clothing are manufactured to 
order in superior style and at very reasonable 
prices. Gloves, cravats, handkerchiefs, and, 
in fact, all articles that goto make upa gen- 
tleman’s complete outfit may likewise be 
bought. Gentlemen who have never before 
patronized Union Adams would do well to 
make . visit to his store. Satisfaction is guar- 
anteed. 

States commen 


THE PHILADELPHIA WEEKLY 
PRESS. 

Tus old and sterling weekly has not only 
been greatly improved in the many attractive 
features which have given it its present pres- 
tige and popularity and made it the favorite 
family and news journal of Pennsylvania; but 
the price has been reduced to $1.25 a year to 
single subscribers and $1 in clubs of ten or 
more, See advertisement, in another column. 


DRUNKEN STUFF. 

How many children and women are slowly 
and surely dying or, rather, being killed by 
excessive doctoring, or the daily use of some 
drug or drunken stuff called medicine, that 
no one knows what it is made of, who can 
easily be cured and saved b Hop Bitters, 
which are so pure, simple, and harmless that 
the most frail woman, weakest invalid, or 
= child can be cured by them. See other 
column 








EVERYWHERE Soucut FoR. — SuMMER RE- 
sorTS.—Messrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
pers to ladies and children, always health- 

land delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

- $$$ —_——__—— 


DANGER SIGNALS. 

Five eminent men have died within the past 
few weeks of Bright’s Disease, and many more 
will soon die of the same fearful destroyer, be- 
cause they do not take Warner’s Safe Kidney 
and Liver Cure, the only sure remedy for this 
and other kidney and liver diseases. 


bday | you visit or leave New York City 
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INDIGESTION, DrsPEPs: ous prostration, 
and all forms of cameras Alepa) debility. relieved by 
taking MENsMAN’s PEPTONIZED BEEF zpaio, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 


nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
nee ngs enerating, and life-sustaining 
ye es. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
tions, w: soon the resuit of exhaustion, nerv- 

ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pamenerz com- 
laints. CASWELL, HazarD & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


rr re emeremenee 


No more Premiums after 31st 
December. Thousands have re- 
ceived from us Worcester’s mag- 
nificent premium Dictionary, and 
other thousands who want it 
should send their orders immedi- 
ately to ‘The Independent,” See 
full particulars on page 26, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








COLGATEDS | 5 the tacteful and ree 
CASHMERE | ova ‘Techercue of vere 
BOUQUET | trademark of COLGATE 
& CO. ou each package 

SO AP are a guaranty of supe- 


rior and uniform quality. 


SANDIFER, 
Seam the Diamond Merchant, 


UNDER FIFTH AVE. HOTEL. 


A. S. FLANDRAU & CO. 




















FINE CARRIAGES 


OF THE BEST CLASS. 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES. 


Uae Ta 


Nes. 372 and 374 BROOME 8T. 





Blair's Pills.—Great English Gout and Rheumati+ 
Remedy. Oval box $1; Round, 50c. Soldat at Druggista. 


"BEST IS CHEAPEST! 


LEWIS’ CONDENSED 


BAKING 
POWDER 


STRICTLY PURE! 


We will $1000.00 any Alum or 
this POWDER. 


og niomned by the Brooklyn Board 
Health, and by the the best chemists 

in the Uaioe & 
It is STRONGER than 
apy, Yeast Powder in 


wor! 
t NEVER FAILS te 
light bread when 









PR ip A pry 
Gao Gem Ck ts Oh EI Pere $8 aay efer 


delicate persons can eat food 
prepared wi with it without injary. 
edrient pe 4 oo baking powder is 
is absolutely injurious. 
mahegens Refined G Cream 


o(Tnis is ane are 


BREAD D, BISCUIT, CAKE, 
BUCKWHEAT INDIAN, AND: 
ANNEL CAKE: 


A 
of this 


GEO.T.LEWIS & MENZIES CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


si8 
owder. 
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Send one, two, three, or 
five dollars for'a » sample 
box, by express, of the 
best Candies in America, 
put up elegantly and 
Strictly pure. Refers to 
all Chicago. Address 

c. i. GUNTHER, 


Confectione r, 
78 M. ADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
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CONFECTIONS. 


Brondway, bet. 17th and 18th_Sts., N. Y.3 
Fultou St., opp. Pierrepont, Brooklyn. 
TRY _THEM! b 


warenes, TB. BYNNER, 


DIAMONDS, 
513 BROADWAY 


JEWELRY, 
(ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL), 









ENGLISH 


Breech-Loading 

DOUBLE GUN, 
$25, complete with 100 shells and loading tinple- 
ments. Sent by express - coment on delivery. Send 


stamp for Lllnstrated Pric 
HOMER FISHER, Sou , ry New York. 








CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
ST. NICHOLAS. 


The December (Christmas) St. Nicholas has 
been delayed until Dec. 1st, and will be the 
largest and most beautiful issue of any maga- 
zine for girls and boys ever published, con- 
taining mere than one hundred pages and 
ninety-five pictures, 

This number will contain twelve short i: 
T. TROWBRIDGE, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, J. W. Dg For- 
EST, MAURICE THOMPSON, SARAH WINTER KELLOGG, and 
others. Also the first chapters « @ Serial 8: by 
Lovisa M. ALcoTtT, and the second installment of a 
capital serial for the boys, by ety Sah STODDARD, 
to run some months. soup GREEN 

poem, Ww 


con- 
tributes along hile pA “Tancox and Mary 
Mares Dopoe are also Syyrecented There is 
a Christmas Play f (A. vane by Eowanp E@GLE- 
STON ; an illustrated per on ORVALDSEN ; and 
an account, with od ad pictures, ae the life and do- 
ings of New York Telegraph 


For sale by book and sant Price, $8 a year. 
25 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


NO YOU WANT 


a first-class family newspaper? One that is 
full of interesting reading, fine illustrations, 
and suited to the wants of every member of 
the family? Twelve pages weekly, postpaid. 
Only $2.50 per year, or less than 5 cents weekly. 


S nd for a sample copy of the 


lilustrated Christian Weekly, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 











TO ADVI 


RTISERS. 





KELLOGGS LISTS. 


39 WESTERN WEE WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 
Q OF THE BETTER CLASS. 


CHICAGO LIST 


T. LOUIS LIST, 


1» CLEVELAND LIST, 


KELLOGG’S 
Great Newspaper Lists 


HAVE THE FOLLOWING 


DECIDED ADVANTACES: 


1. High Average Circulation. 


2. Half the Papers are at County Seats. 

3. Over Half are the Only Papers in the Towns. 
4. Advertisements Show Prominently. 
5. Are free from Errors. 
6. Are Tastefully Displayed. 


7% Certainty of Proper Execution. 


8. Any Number of Lines Inserted Pro Rata. 


9. Any Number of Insertions Given. 


10. Alternate Weeks or Months, if Desired. 
11. Immediate Insertion given. 
12. Objectionable Advertisements Excluded. 
13. Papers All Weekly, except as otherwise stated. 
14. Only ONE CUT Required for Any Order. 
15. Orders Executed for SEPARATE STATES, 
16. Saving in Correspondence. 
17. Saving in Trouble and Risk. 
18. .Immense Saving in Money. 


CATALOGUES sent on application, and 


Low Estimates offered in person or by letter. 


A. N. KELLOGG, 


Room 26, Tribune Buil 


OR 77 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





, New York; 





UNION QUARTERLIES. 
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UNION QUARTERLY, No. 1, Bible Class Grade. Notes, questions 
maps, music; four grades of questions. 32 pp. 15 cents per year. 


UNION QUARTERLY, No. 2, Ordi 
maps, hymn. two grades of questions. 


ClassGrade. Notes, questions, 
pp. 15 cents per year. 


UNION QUARTERLY, No. 3, Primary Class Grade. Lesson Story, 
questions anc answers, lesson hymn, illustrations. 24 pp. 15 cents per 
year, Seven grades of questions in all, 


UNION BIBLE TEACHER, Comments for young and old, prepared 
for Union Lessons; articles or Sunday-school work in general. 12 pp. 
60 cents per year. Send for samples of all, and for full list of testimo- 


nials. 


SAMPLE FROM A GREAT NUMBER OF TESTIMONIALS. 


Eminently scriptural, clear, 


Simple enough for the child .- 





Judicious and helpful. 


GoRDON HALL, D.D., 
Northampton, Masa, 





Your plan of questions seems 
to me the very best I have ever 








and difficult enough to tax the 
thought of the most learned. 








Rev. C. E. HARRINGTON, 
Concord, N. H. 


In my judgment they are the 





seen, and the notes are admir- 
able. Joun L. SEWALL, 
Andover, Mass, 





Best guide into the heart of 
the lesson of any questions 1 





best published. 
Respectfully yours, 
Simon S. ANDREWS, 
Supt. of the M E. S. 8., Biddeford. 





Best of any which I have ever 





have yet seen issued. 
Rev, Gro. A, PuTNAM, 
Millbury, Mass. 


It is my unqualified opinion 


that they meet a demand long 
felt by Sunday-schools, but 





used or examined, and I have ex- 
amined many kinds. 
Respectfully, 
BrnJ. P. PARKER, 
Pastor F. B. Church, Candia, N. B. 








Have met _ nothing which 





never as well met betorc. 


Rev. C. D. BARRows, 
Lowell, Mass. 











equals it. 
Rev. G. M. Howes. 


Princeton, Mass. 


HOYT, FOGG « DONHAM, Publishers, Portland, Me. 


5 000inCa 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL GIFT 


of PREMIU MS to the subscribers of the 


Detroit Commercial Advertiser 


positively takes place December Mth. 1,200 Pre 
miums, ranging from $2,000 to $5. 
Subscription Price $2.00 per year. 
Each subscriber participates in the distribution. 
SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 
Address 


WM. H. BURK, Publisher, 


44 Larned St. West, Detroit, Mich. 
KANSAS ‘NEWS! 
KANSAS NEWS! 
KANSAS NEWS! 





Are you coming to Kansas? 

Have you friends in Kansas ? 

Did you ever live in Kansas? 

Are you interested in Kansas? 
If so, subscribe for 


THE LEAVENWORTH ane 


$1.25 Per Annum. 


It is the great Kansas paper. Is readall over the 
East and South. Send your money to 


D. R. ANTHOWY, 


Eprror AXD PROPRIETOR, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 








HALL, ELTON& CO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 






Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


( Patented.) 


The “EASTLAKE.” 





Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, New York. 








Appleton’s Journal. 


A Magazine of General Literature. 


Aparers JOURNAL #. devoted to literature of a 
sterling and general character. Fiction occupies a 
e end] Descriptive e Papers appear; but large 

given to articles upon Art 

gopics, te discussions act of etal and Potitieed Fosgrens, 

» Ropers addressed dist cathe negoopel ites 

ot he public or upon Sugeest public 
welfare or public culture is con 

It is the growing habit of the leading minds in all 


ques to contribute their best intelicstual work to 
the mag ines and reviews ; and, in order that APPLE- 


ToN’s Jo uately reflect ow 0 jntaie ct 
activity Of the thie this expressed, TM 
pages ~~ 7 of the a ay oa nodummercher 


Seria 


25 ce! r number; $3.00 ann im advance, 
pomage tnd uded. A club of five will be sent sent one year 
‘or 


The voles » home January and July of each year. 
Subscriptions ed for any length of time. 4 








THE 


Popular Science Monthly. 


Conducted by E. L. & W.J. YOUMANS. 





Containing inetryo ctive and interest’ articles and 
articles, original, seloctea. and illus- 
trated, from the ‘of lead’ seientifie men of dif- 
ferent countries ; accounts of important scientific 
discoveries ; the of science to the practical 
arts ; the latest natar 
phenomena, by saunate of the highest ° 

Prominent attention ven to those various 
sciences which LX Sy a 
seuss <u, & ie to ‘elon ine 
questions of soc much apne scien 
education, and ta tbs couiticig whic 
progressive nature ot scien 

TRE POPULAR ScrENCE ious my be. 
ginning with tie iseue Jor Samant, Pot 


iJ hand: 
ly printed lear “rom ad hon necenaary to 
further convey the ideas the wre, jus- 
TERMS; annum; or 50 cents n 
The —-\ {iy ty phys cats per no + 
ions may Denis 


becri 
tne Son v Slomrme and APPLETON'S 
yO a Specs r annum, postage pre 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


A Wonderful Invention. 


io Scholar’s orn 50 Cts. a year, 
girs, fis sare It is a newspaper for the bo; 
ok is sure w ideas and the eae 








f nowhere else. paper 
foitted for he thildren, as the ordinary newspa, s 


this 
that ly to be dreaded ; 
mar g -+~¥ -, ” Parents, teachers, send for the 
COMPANION, asa present. We es =] - 
sheet roan du py my a for fot y Tea 
ts send usa 
Phy - to take # Teachers who 


thir nats i Setdd & BO. warren Se N.Y. 
Get Worcester’s Dictionary before 
the offer is withdrawn. See page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Clubs» 
bing Arrangements, see page 31. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Evening Dress Goods. 


A magnificent stock now on 
Exhibition in Faconne and 
Satin Striped. 

Gazes and Grenadines in 
White and Colors. 

Also a very choice selec- 
tion of 


NOVELTIES 


in FANCY VELVETS, 
BROCADES, DAMASSE, 
SATIN DE LYON, FAIL- 
LES, ete, in Evening Col- 
ors 


EXTRA QUALITY 


Bridal Satins, Satin de Lyons, 
Filles, ete. 


Broadway, coh 9th Street, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


WHOLE 
CARPETS, 


AGRA, 
KOULA, 
SMYRNA, 
YHIORDE, 
PERSIAN, 
MERZAPORE., 


A CHOICE STOCK OF FALL 
NOVELTIES IN 


AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
MOQUETTES, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
INGRAINS. 
Rugs, Mats, etc. 





Broadway, cor. 19th st. 
Financial, 


SLAUGHTER AMONG “THE LAMBS.” 


Tue collapse of the market at the New 
York Stock Exhange, last week, made sad 
havoc among that class of speculators who 
in Wall Street are familiarly known as 
*‘the lambs.” These ‘“‘lambs” are not 
brokers or members of the Stock Exchange; 
but outsiders, who have money enough to 
put up a ten-per-cent. margin for the pur- 
chase and sale of stocks on their account. 
The brokers, protected by this margin, buy 
and sel] stocks for them, furnishing nearly 
all the money and charging & commission 
for the service. When the market goes up, 
these ‘‘lambs,” who are generally. pur- 
chasers of stocks to sell at profit, make 
money; an¢ when it goes down, they lose 
money. If « fall of prices exhausts theft 








margin, they must increase their deposit 
with their brokers, or the latter will sell 
them out to protect themselves. They 
take all the risks of the speculation, hoping 
to be among the fortunate ones whose 
profits, on the whole, exceed their losses. 

These ‘‘ lambs” are not the great oper- 
ators who control the stock market, and can 
put up prices or put them down at their 
pleasure. The most of them have not a 
large amount of capital, and but few of 
them are familiar with the ways of stock 
speculation. They do not understand the 
slang terms of the business and are not 
even good guessers. The great operators 
never tell them what they are about to do, 
and, hence, they give their orders, so far as 
their own knowledge is concerned, mostly 
in the dark. When the market is rising, 
they generally have the impression that it 
will continue to rise, and, hence, they con- 
tinue to buy. If they have done one good 
thing, they expect to do another just like 
it, or a little better. 

By and by, however, there suddenly 
comes a cross-wind, which these innocent 
“lambs” had not anticipated at all; and 
then down goes the market five, ten, fifteen, 
perhaps twenty per cent. This cross-breeze 
is too stiff for either their courage or their 
purse. They rush into the market and 
order their stocks to be sold, to saye them- 
selves, taking the loss in order to escape a 
heavier one. They are now just as eager to 
sell as they were before to buy. Asa rule, 
they buy when everybody else is buying 
and sell when everybody else is selling. 
The great operators, however, just reverse 
this rule, and are usually the freest buyers 
when others are in a panic to sell, and 
ready sellers when others want to buy. 

The result, in the long run, is that the 
‘‘lambs” leave in Wall Street all the 
money that they carry there and all that 
they make there. Here and there a “lamb,” 
more sagacious than the others, realizes a 
handsome fortune and quits before he loses 
it, as he certainly would if he did not quit. 
This, however, is not the habit of these 
“lambs.” In nine cases out of ten their 
losses far exceed their gains; and they 
finally quit either because they have no 
more money to lose or because they have 
become disgusted alike with themselves and 
the business, too late coming to the conclu- 
sion that they are not to make a fortune by 
stock speculation. 

It isonly a question of time with nearly 
all these “lambs.” They will come to 
grief at last and lose their money if they 
speculate in stocks. Hence, our advice to 
them is to get out of the stock market as 
soon as possible, and then to stay out. We 
charge nothing for the advice; yet we are 
quite sure that they will profit by follow- 
ing it. The professional operators, with 
whom stock speculation is an exclusive 
business and who not infrequently them- 
selves go to the wall, will always be too 
much for the ‘“‘lambs.” In the end they 
will get the money which the “lambs” 
“will lose. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—During the past week the 
general trade movement has been quite 
brisk, considering the lateness of the sea- 
son, though prices in some cases have been 
carried to a point so high that buyers for 
consumption begin to hesitate, and specu- 
lators show anxiety to realize on their 
holdings. Wool and cotton, together with 
their various manufactures, have continued 
firm and on the upward turn. The produce 
markets have shown considerable irregu- 
larity and the grocery markets have been 
rather dull and unsettled. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The total 
imports during the week were valued at 
$10,366,108, of which $8,961,546 consisted 
of general merchandise and the remainder 
dry goods. 

The exports of produce from this port 
for, the week were $6,987,695, making a 
total since January Ist, this year, of $309,- 
010,152. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS; 
Trapre-Marks.—The Federal Supreme 


ct unconstitutional .and.invalid. ‘The 
urt held that a trade-mark does: not 


or discove 
tion, as it 





Court have pronounced the Trade-mark’ 


come within the description of an invention: 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


is sii founded on priority of oo 
tion, So far, too, as the Act contemplates the 
establishment of universal systems of trade- 
mark registration, without regard to the 
character of the trade or the locality of the 
owner, the Court pronounce the Act in ex- 
wer. This decision 


of much interest was recently rendered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
a case involving the question of tuxin 

mortgages on real estate. A resident o 

Connecticut held mortgages on real estate 
in Illinois, and brought suit to prevent the 
State of Connecticut from collecting a tax 
on the money loaned, he claiming that a 
tax could not be levied on ay not 
within the state limits. The Supreme 
Court, however, decided that the locality of 
a debt is the place where the creditor re- 
sides and that such locality is not affected, 
so far as the power of taxation is concerned, 
by the fact that the debt is secured by a 
mortgage upon real estate in another state. 
The state has a right to tax such debt, irre- 
spective of the location of the property 
which is given as security for the money 
loaned. The Court also decided that the 
Federal (sovernment can exercise no super- 
vision over the discretion exercised by a 
state in the taxation of such property, ‘No 
provision of the Federal Constitution is 
violated by such an exercise of the power 
of taxation. The decision is important, as a 
final settlement of a much-vexed question 
in regard to the right of a state to tax 
property not within the state. 

MASTER AND SERVANT.—The Appellate 
Court, First District of Tls., by Wilson, 
J., inthe case of ©. & N. W. R’y Co. vs. 
Schening, have decided that a servant can- 
not recover against the master for an injury 
occasioned by the negligence of a fellow- 
servant, while engaged in a common em- 
ployment, if there has been ordinary care 
by the master in the selection of his serv- 
ants; that where the ordinary duties of 
the servants of a common master are such 
that one is necessarily exposed to hazard by 
the carelessness of another, they must be 
supposed to bave voluntarily assumed the 
risk of such carelessness when they entered 
the service. Opinion filed Nov. 5th. 


MONEY MARKET.—The demand has 
heen active all the week, though the mar- 
ket has ruled easy at 6 to 7 per cent. for 
reliable stock collateral and 4 to 5 per cent. 
on Government bonds, Lenders have been 
unusually careful, however, and such bor- 
rowers as have offered the poorer classes of 
stocks were compelled to pay a commission 
of to # per cent. per day in addition to 
the legal rate. Prime business paper con- 
tinues in demand. We quote first-class 


cent,; four months, 54 to 6 per cent.; and 
good single names, four to six months, at 6 
to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
firm at 98}to 98%. United States bonds were 
steady and American railway securities 


were irregular, in sympathy with the home 
market. 


EXCHANGE. —Foreign was firm and 
higher on the scarcity of commercial bills. 
The closing rates on Saturday were 4.803}@ 
4.81 for sixty days and 4,83} to 4.84 for de- 
mand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named 
as follows: Savannah, buying } discount, 
selling 4 discount. Charleston, plentiful, 
buying }, selling 4 @ par. New Orleans, 
commercial $2.50 @ $8 discount; bank 
$1.50 discount. St. Louis, 1-10 discount. 
Chicago 25c. discount @ par. Boston, 
25c. and 2 shillings discount, 

: ‘SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 
grain silver dollar here is now $0.8971. 
We quote: 





Treasurer of the United States exhibits the 
enormous increase in bullion in the cash 
balance during the past four years. In 
1876 it amounted, in round numbers, to but 
$61,000,000, and now the cash bullion in 
the Treasury is $222,807,368. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has ordered 
the transfer of another $10,000,000 gold 
from the New York Assay Office to the 
‘Philadelphia Mint for coinage into Ameri. 
can small coin. This makes. the’ total 
amount to date $20,000,000, of which the 
first $10,000,000 has already been forwarded. 


week ending November 21st amount in the 





, nor that of a literary produc- 
not involve the clement of, 
originality nor d upon novelty, but 


aggregate to $2,996,168, of which $2,802,173 


endorsed notes of short date at 54 to 6 per’ 


The specie imports at this port during the’ 
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- 


is gold and $198,995 silver. The total from 
January 1st to that date is $70,034,377, con- 
sisting of $60,841,669 gold and $9,192,708 
silver. From the 1st of August to Novem- 
ber 21st, inclusive, the importations foot 
up $63,824,176, including $61,599,620 gold 
and $2,224,556 silver. Of the total received 
during this period $88,068,768 was from the 
Continent, $20,544,370 from Great Britain, 
and $5,211,088 from the West Indies and 
South America. 

STOCK MARKET.—The past week has 
been notable for the largest transactions 
and the widest fluctuations of any in the 
year, and probably the. largest stock spec- 
ulation ever witnessed in this country was 
brought to the breaking point on Fri- 
day. The first two days of the weck 
were marked by as strong markcts 
as those of any days that had pre- 
ceded them, and in many instances the 
highest prices for stocks were made on 
Monday. On Tuesday there was a slight 
decline and some hesitation in the specula- 
tion was observed. Wednesday the decline 
was more marked, and the market that 
night closed feverish and unsettled. Thurs- 
day the decline continued, simply because 
of the sales of stocks by commission houses 
on orders from customers, in and out of 
town, who were forced or frightened into 
selling. Friday the market opened under 
a@ pressure of an enormous amount of 
orders to sell, many of them having come 
by telegraph and mail, and many of them 
having been ‘‘stop” orders. In the first 
thirty minutes there was a break of 1@194 
per cent., the latter Delaware and Hudson 
stock, which were sold on ‘‘stop” orders. 
Late in the day the market passed through 
a sharp change, when the great depression 
of the morning gave way to buoyancy sim- 
ilar to that which prevailed before the 
heavy drop in values. It began to be 
apparent that the great operators who had 
engineered the recent break in prices were 
heavy purchasers of stocks at the lowest 
figures of the morning. This gave courage 
to the smaller professional operators and to 
the general public, all of whom became 
free buyers before the close. On Saturday 
there was a general reversal of the course of 
the market, and prices advanced 1 to 17$ 
per cent., the latter in Delaware and Hud- 
son. In the final sales there was a slight 
reaction from the highest prices of the day. 
The business of the week amounted to over 
4,000,000 shares. 

The following will show the fluctuation 
in prices during the week ending Saturday, 


November 22d: 
Open- High- Low- Clos- 


American Dist. Tel. Co....... 7% 7% 7 72 
Atl. and Pao. Tel............+ 48% 48% 44% 
Burl, Cedar Rapids, and N.. 613g 6134 =e 
Canada Southern............. 16 «TM, 724 
C and Northwest 02% 92% 8056 





Chicago and Northw'n, pf... +105 = =105 












82 
62 

8254 

DY 
104 

5046 

United States...... S446 «(O51 52% 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 104 104 1023 102 

BEIO. op cccccccccccccccccbecsooes 4844 48% 82 88% 

BxtG, PE. .rcccecccsocccccecceces 1% M4 60 60% 
WasPOMh....cccccseccccccccccee 155 155 155 157 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 41 4146 2% 33 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 60% 605 52 62 

Homestake Mining...... + 4 40 87% 30% 
Chi., 8t. L., and N. O. . 21% 84% 2 — 

Diinois Central...... 100 100% 95 97 
Laf., B., and M - 0 2 85 _ 
Kansas Pacific............-.-- 89 90% 85 88 
Lake Erie and West.......... 24%, 2636 Wy — 
Louisville and Nashville..... 89 89 801g 84 

Lake Shore.............s00000 104 10455 908 102% 

Michigan Central............. O74 97% 804 1g 
Morris and Essex............. 102% 102% 96 100 
M., K., and Texas,........... 83 95% 20 20 
Mil. and St, Paul............. 81% 81% 69 vis} 
Mil. and 8t. Paul, pf.......... 10144 1014 «97 «100 
N. Y. Contral........ sesesees ~ 131 «182 «6126129 

N. J. Central...........-0000++ 80% «89% «670077 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford... 157 159 154 _ 

Metropolitan Elevated...... 128 #4128) 124 12244 
N, Y. Elevated... .......seeee++ 183% 183% 124 128 
Manhattan Railway.......... 70 16 54 = 
Ohio and Miss..........ee006 ~- 83 8334 22 27 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 6334 644% 50K 57 

Ontario Silver .............+- 89% 89% S954 30% 

Pacific Mail........... Si accees 86% 96% «26 02-20% 
PaNAMA.............eeeeeeeees _ ~ — 165 
Coal......+00. - ~ — 10 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 118% 118% 111 — 
Rensselaer and Saratoga = - - 12 

Quickstiver.......... boi Shedok 0% DM 10 2% 

Quicksilver, pf............005- oe 6 6 8K 
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Standard Mining............ 20% 381 
St. Louisand Iron Mtn, asstd. 55 65% «84 4654 
‘Wabash and Pacific,......... 47 47 20 86885 
‘Wabash and Pacific, pf..... 1% 7” 58 86 68% 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 50%, «68 43 «650% 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 509% 60 C) ns) | 
8t. LouisandS. Fran., ist pf.. 75) 78 60 673 
Butro Tunnel.,......cceceseees 5 64 «O4 4% 
Waal. ...cccocccccentococese 50% «505g «46 52% 
Union Pacific........ sssesees> O1% 2 73 85 
Western Union Telegraph... 108 108 108 104 
Ind., Cin., & Laf........-..006 15 ”7 8 11% 
C., St. P., & Minn.......ceces- 55 56 41 4646 
Northern Pacific. ..........+. 8714 26% 82 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 614% «61% 50% «(55 
Ches. & Ohio............00. +. 20% @ 14 1% 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.......... 87 87 23 28% 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........... 20 20 21 20% 
Mobile and Ohio............. 25% 25% I18k6 224 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis.. 78 79 62 744 
lew Central Coal............ 45 45 80 _ 
A. &T. Haute. ......cccceses 23% 16% 18 
Alton and Terre Haute, pfd.. 45% 46 81 846 
Maryland Coal................ 84 84 204% 26 
Phil. and Reading.... ........ 74% «(75% 60 6816 
Boston Water Power........ 13° «244 ws — 
St. Paul & Sioux City........ 444 «45 38% «88 
8t. Paul & Sioux City, pf.... 70% 70% 65 71% 
Mar. and Cin, Ist pf......... 17 18 “44¢«C- 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pf............ 15 15 11 _— 
Missouri Pacific............... 16 19% 10 — 
Oregon and Nav............... 119 «6120112 _ 
Excelsior Mining.............. 2 29 25 27 
Little Pittsburgh...... ....... 29% 304 28 30% 
Cent. Arizona M.........006 PIER: 17 17 _ 
La Plata M.....000 ccccscccscee 44 «4 4% 
CRIS Th acs veccescccccctcsees 416 5%O6=« MY 
Rome and Watertown........ 27% 2 23 
Keokuk and D.M....... 20 20 2% «18 
Keokuk and D. M., pf 41 41 406 «84 
Houston and Texas.. oo. SHG BG 40 46 
Warren Railroad........ «- O7% O7% OTH — 
Ind., Bloom.,and West...... 89 39 88 _ 
New Albany and Chic........ 50 50 ol 


At the annual meeting of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, held at Balti- 
more, the old board of directors was unani- 
mously elected. The gross earnings of the 
main stem and branches for the year ended 
September 30th, 1879, were $14,193,000; the 
expenses, $7,691,565; and the net earnings, 
$6,502,384. The semi-annual dividends of 
4 per cent. upon the capital stock were 
made {n stock on November 15th, 1878, and 
on May 15th, 1879. These dividends 
amounted to an increase of the capital stock 
of $1,114,886, and the issue of the reminder 
of the preferred stock, second series, 
amounted to $400,421.28, making $1,515,- 
257.28; while the reduction of the indebt- 
edness was $4,607,338.083, showing the ap- 
plication of $3,092,080.75 beyond the 
amount of stock issued, with $646,634.94 
on hand in the treasury, after providing 
for the payment of $216,300 for interest on 
the bonds of the company maturing October 
1st, 1879, 

It is announced that an arrangement has 
been perfected between the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fé Railroad and the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railroad, by which 
a road is to be constructed from Santa Fé 
to San Francisco, under the old Atlantic 
and Pacific Railroad charter, which is stil] 
in existence, and which, it is said, carries a 
land-grant of about forty millions acres. 
Bonds secured by the lands and the road 
and guaranteed by the St. Louis and San 
Francisco and the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé to the amount of $25,000 are to 
be issued and it is reported have already 
been placed. 

The decree value of the first mortgage 
bonds of the New York and Oswego Mid- 
land is $16.25 for par and interest of the 
bond, or $250 per bond of $1,000 with all 
coupons on. Mr. C. N. Jordan, represent- 
ing the committee on reorganization, will 
pay the $250 less one-half of 1 per cent. 
now; or the holder may deposit the bond 
with the committee, upon payment of 1 per 
cent. upon the par value. 

The new railroad bridge over the Mis. 
souri River at Plattsmouth, Neb., which 
connects the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy with the Burlington and Missouri 
River in Nebraska, has been completed and 
trains are running on it. 

The New Jersey and New York Railroad 
Company (now in the hands of a receiver), 
which runs from Haverstraw to Jersey City, 
has been reorganized. The first extension 
bondholders are to receive preferred stock, 
and the first mortgage gold bondholders 
common stock. The road, when organized, 
is to be completed to Albany. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active early 
in the week, became dull on the excite- 
ment in the share market, but closed strong 
and fairly active on Saturday. Erie consol. 
2ds were taken in round amounts at 843 up 
to 854; do. ists sold up to 115, and do, 
funded 5s to 838}. Ches. and Ohio issues 
were buoyant, ists, Series B, rising to 60} 
end currency 68 to 86, C., C., and 1 OC, 
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issues were higher, ists assented rising to 
84, supplementary to 844, and 2ds assented 
to 42%. Boston, Hartford, and Erie 1Ists 
rose to 50 regular and 50} buyer 80. Kan- 
sas and Texas consol. assented rose from 
89% to 91%, and seconds from 424 to 45. 
Oregon Railway and Navigation 1sts rose 2 
per cent., to 94. Rome, Watertown, and 
Ogdensburg consol. ists fell off to 624 and 


rose to 64. New York Elevated ists sold 
at 11st@li33 and Metrepolitan ists at 1034 


STATE BONDS. — Louisiana consols 
were firm at 44@44}, and N. C. sp. tax third 
class 6s at 5; while Tennessee 6s, new 
series, fell off from 33} to 81... Arkansas 7s 
(L. R., P. B., and N. O. R. R.) declined to 
7@7, and 8. C. 6s,' non-fundable, to 8. 
District Columbia 3-65s advanced to 85, and 
Alabama, Class A, to 51, 

All the Alabama state bonds, except 
Classes A, B, and C, have been dropped 
from the Stock Exchange, at the request of 
the state agent. The various issues stricken 
from the list have been funded, except in 
the Alabama and Chattanooga bonds, which 
have been exchanged for land, according 
to an act of the legislature. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were in light 
demand, but prices were strong, closing on 
Saturday as follows: 

United States sixes, 1880, registered. . 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 


ti 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 
United States fives, 1881; registered. . 


i 


we es ee 


United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 
Onited a currency sixes, 1895... 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 
United Stetes ounromay aime eee 
United States currency sixes, 1848...) 4 
United States currency sixes, 1809... 


TREASURY BALANCES. —The Treas- 
ury now holds $363,247,550 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation for the week, $585,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $915,000. National bank 
circulation outstanding: currency notes, 
$387,844,218; gold notes, $1,447,120. The 
receipts of national bank-notes for redemp- 
tion for the week, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, are as 
follows: 
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Pg 000 9300.00 

Sd assuees 1,285,000 188.000 

«oa 29,000 

Miscellaneous. eseese _ 470.000 870,000 
UM a ics dsecansaces €2,218.000 $796,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a gain 
of $629,275 in the surplus reserve and the 
banks now hold $6,405,575 above legal 
requirements, 

The following is the statement for the 
week in full: 






























































Loans Average Dep 
Names of and Dig- of other than 
Banks. counts, ote. ere. U. 
New York. .@11.923.500 §3,400,500 $878,900 $12,771 
Manhattan. 5.634.700 x 4 000 
Merchants’. 7.920.500 1, : 187,700 
Mechanics’. 6.878.800 1 100 
NION. ...+0 838 1,807.4 3 1,000 
America. . 500.4 : : "118/900 
Phenix..... 8.051, 554, 280,000 2,948,000 
ACY... sscesee 521.100 38,077,100 286,000 7'917,500 
Tradesmen’s 2,973, 400 162,000 1:827,400 
Iton.. ..+. 27,400 ° 200,400 _ 1'183,800 
Chemical. .. 11.114.800 2,442,900 679.909 10.758'300 
Mer. Exch.. 8,519.0 200 189,400  2:785,700 
Gallatin Ne. 8,774,900 £04.500 186,800 9,516,500 
{’chs.&Tra. 1.044.000 40,000 205,000 ‘970.000 
Ireenwich. — 928,200 16,400 212:400 — 805,000 
Loa. Manuf, 2936100 539,900 179,800 2,400.500 
Sev'nthW’'d 878,800 133.700 600 
St'teof N.Y. 8,186,700 — 426.600 1,628,100 
Amer. Ex... 8,164.00 2,440,000 ;000 — 9.605,000 
Commerce.. 15,027,100 2,811,900 1,044,600 9,614'900 
Broadway. 4,838,106 604,700 240.000 518,600 
M tile. 8,425,200 528,700 242,800 8,161,700 
Pacific...... 1819.10 216,200 408,600 1,784.50¢ 
Republic... 4.868.200 407,000 216.300 2'458.8c¢ 
Cha‘ : 8,820,400 654,100 200,000 8,243,.& 
People's.... 1,446,60( 83,900 100,100 1,958,006 
North Am.. 1,700,700 — 256.000 182/000 1'684:70¢ 
Hanover... 6,466, 1,119,300 250,400 8859, 
Irving..,... _ 2,538,00 $71,500 248,800 2,922,801 
Metropoli’n 12,425,000 2,458,000 960.000 10'823.00 
th 738,00 935,700 994.400 1,718,906 
assau..... 078, 408 117, 000 878, 2 
arket..... 2.542.700 162,500 883.000 21022'20 
St. Nicholas 2,009. 72,700 826,700 1,588,500 
293,00 (500 279,000 —8891,006 
Corn Exch. 8,854,800 100 100,000 2:144'50c 
Continental 4,910.000 1,146,400 121,500 4/895, 
ental.... 1,616,500 19,700 280,000 1'452'800 
Marine: 17247400 2,661'600 2314100 18;6%8'90 
m , * S m J 900 
voip 13,750,800 8,860,900 807, 16,450,100 
Mec. Big. As "767,100 187,000 49,200 624,600 
rocers’.... 766,700 4,600 125,000 400 
N’th River.. 798,40 45.000 128.300 ‘900 
East River.. 862,800 140,000 72,000 714.700 
*Man.& Mer. 214.000 18.500 101,700 946000 
Fourth Na. 15,978,800 9,053,700 1, 800 15,1 : 
mt. Na... O34, “ 000 000 .- 00 
Neen ta £180,200 008.900 Fat 100 8.79% B00 
re i eee nes ase ye 
a.. , ; 9,806 
N No Ex. 1,230,400 112,700 97,500 "BOT bot 
power 61,000 281,000 1,070,606 
"ties 205200 aR a00 Book Ae 
Chase Ne. a... 2,480,800 455,100 159,600 3; 


. “TNo oi Same as last week. 
The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week compared with that of last 





week: 
lovember 22d, 

Loans. eovccece 097.194 400 ee ory} 
SPOClE....,.erereeceeeees 006,700 Ine. 7,013,900 
le } sondens, eovece ak Dec. 1810,600 
epOeD. teach tpetoes ‘800 Tas: 11 Ope 200 
Reser e required...... Vv -4 jne. oon 
Cirontasion.. edb (see 92,550,400 Inc 74'700 


BANK STOCKS were dull but firm, the 
stocks being offered only in limited lots. 
The latest quotations were as follows: 





ametion \ve shee Asked, 

Am’can Exch. 1 116 \Mechanics’..”. 390 Fa 

Cuse Nat Bre-iai 195. [Mer Exchanse. 2% 1 — 

awa eB) too 

Fourth Nat‘....—  107%|Nassau.......... = 

Gatiotin Bev. 185 a North gue... = 
wocodig Slee ktesiber ig = 
a. a N.Y...116 199 


‘Orrice oF Fisk & Harcn, BANKERS AND ) 

















- DwaLEers mt GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, . 
New York, Oct. let;-1870.. 
Tux sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the’ different denomt- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000 coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 

FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Wrerendy ane France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 














21 
HINCKLEY & J ONES, 
No. 19 William | Few York. 
GOVERNMEN! BONDS 
ANDI INVESTMENT Sectirres 
BOUGHT AND 
SPECIAL A’ VEN TO TO 
MINING STOCKS. 
M. LENT, 
Yt. was im Francisco, 


Pemaber ¥-y ty 
FUSSRELSE PUNY COMPANY coagr. 
Chaites County: Col lo. OF ae oe New York, and Hortense, 

OUSAND SHARES are offered 


top sale af ORE DOLLAR per share 
prospectus can be obtained from the 


Financial 
Pinan An a TET9OR No 9 Dred Be 


SEWELL & No. 206 Broadway, New York. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wali Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
PR ey poy 











THE “ENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL ....... $200,000. 





Cosporetion ponghe it the business of the 
ola SEAN AS, missotnt at AND CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
LOAN AGENCY,” and is fully organized for business. 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary, — 








THE SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


The First Established in the World. 


RANG To, 123, and 146 Yieadwas 


parse SAFES in its BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS 
to, $200 <{nnum. ‘Also receives on Special 
Beposies um Bond wills, ls, Pas, Yewalry —— 4s Pa re 
Sila year on $1900 ra 10t 
per _— 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


I offer the remaining 2,000 shares of the Highland 
Chief stock at $25. Thecapitalization is $2,500,000, par 
$50. Area, 83}4 acres square. Six shafts are sunk 117 
to.170 feet in depth, 200 to 900 feet apart, al) in solid 

mineral 15 to 40 feet thick, without reaching bottom 
of ore body; tunnel-header in 40 feet of solid mineral. 
Present daily product, 75 to 100 tons. 

I refer to the Third National and Importers’ and 
Traders’ Banks; also to Professor J. 8. Newberry, 
Columbia College. 

HORACE STEELE, 
Care Mining Record, 61 Broadway. 


Safe Investments $ 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Three times the value of the Loan, 
IN 8UMS OF $500 AND UPWARD, 


drawing © per com a gna 9 per ey semi-annual inter- 
eat. wares tter. So: lated b: 
Corres xe K; B Sze eae — 
en 
re fo Cor respec’ 








New York, "ere yt 
rk, ani reets, n; 

Matthe rs Cornwell Cap ants 672 ensee 8 
oe Iowa; 
ee "john Vv. 


Rider, of onal Bell : Co., Dubuque, tow: Yow 


THE BRIGGS 
Consolidated Gold Mining Co., 


GILPIN COUNTY, COLORADO, 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SHARES, 
200,000—$10 EACH, 


The sharce of this Company are full paid 
and non-assessible. 
A limited amount of stock for sale by 


JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 
14 BROAD STREET. 


SAND, HAMEL TON & C0, 


NO. 2 asa ao ore STREET, 








ffice Box No. 1888, New Yo. 
bay and sell all Bectriies dealt, at at the New 
slig.are now offering for for sale a ited ‘amount of 


CawistoyraaicMining Co, 


8 FER 8 several years and is 


been in 

pow in comple he ell known | 
Henry Deeroot, the well known minin we believe a 
er ul of the same will satisfy any one of the great 
value 





Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary cannot be had as a pre- 
mium from “The Independent” 
after the 31st of December. Send 
your orders immediately. See full 
particulars about all our emst | 10 


\ Premiums on page 26, 


1 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES __BONDS 


Bovgiir BOL. D AEX CHANGED. 


t. 
Seed ‘ds @ bonds Hous tor Banks. 
ASA P, POTTER, President. 


Parties Desirous of. Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write fo o. ~ on theold Banking 


HOW ES ry “COMPANY, 


1l WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 
(Formerly HOWES &, alors 
transacts a 


bust : with perience. = 

usiness, ve 

Interest ailawwed em large expe at 4 per cent., payable 
on demand. 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine 8t., N. Y¥-, 


Capital Stock . . $200,000, 





Offers to investors carefully selected 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to 8 
per cent. interest. 
Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities. 
information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. - 
GEO, W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR poe 
Principal and Eatogocs Payable in avcomae 
about 
Anpeal ogg of ch ae culdyay Ee mt 








cash by the Dominion vernment 
onder uae pwr Act of 1867. 
e debt, 1 the pr 
propert: y of the Province (which includes ‘the 
cities of and bec) and of its inhabitants, 
numbering about 1,250,000, is lable to be if 
vt r ment of this loan. 
Accumulative ing f 


‘und of one per cent. per an- 
num is provided for payment of this loan, 


NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 


CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 
20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Principal a4. Interegs Fay Payable im Boston, 


FOR SALE BY 
ose BHO Te tate! & CO., 








$0 gu, 000 EE make fortunes every wee 
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Gonmetca 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue market during the past week has 
been quite active excited in some de- 
scriptions of goods, ‘while the general de- 
mand has also been v fair. Stocks of 
nearly all kinds of are remarkably 
light in the hands of manufacturers and 
their agents, and both jobbers and retailers 
are anticipating future wants more liber- 
ally than has been the case in many years. 

NN Goons have been in active move- 
ment. Stocks are very low and prices con- 
tings firm, with an upward tendency. The 

rt demand was The reported 
sh pments for the week “comprise 8,581 





pack from this port, 1,768 packages 
from Boston, and 78 packages from other 
ports, ign total of 5,422 packages for 
the week, an 


Since Jan. lst, 1879, 195,207 p’k’; g's, valued at..¢8,674,838 
Same time in 1878, 4 LAA 6, Valued 


Same time in 1877, 
Same time in 1876, phen valued at.. + ous 


Same time in 1860, 11 

In addition to the above, a special ship- 
ment of 8,750 packages for Shanghat and 
someroms ‘small invoices swell the total to 

4,500 packages, or a total of 10,000 pack- 
ages since our last review. Not an unsat- 
isfactory quantity. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were act- 
ive and excited for nearly all makes. 
Stocks are almost nominal and many makes 
are under contro] of orders for months 
ahead. Prices were firm and have been 
marked up several times during the week. 

Bleached goods were active for all grades 
and widths and values have continued to 
advance steadily. 

Cotton flannels were in good request and 
very firm, while orders to arrive are only 
accepted “‘ at value.” 

Cottonades were in active demand for 
hoth light and heavy goods. Stocks are 
tight and prices very firm, 

Corset jeans were in good movement and 
firm. 

Denims were active and all the leading 
makes are sold ahead of production. 

Ducks were in fair demand and _ prices 
continue on the upward turn. 

Drills were active and many makes were 
advanced. 

Quilts, piqués, stripes, and checks were 
why in improved demand and very firmly 
held 

Tickings were unusually active and all 
prominent makes are sold to arrive. 

Print-cloths continued active and firm. 
We quote 44 cents for 64x64 cloths and 4} 
cents for 56x60. 

Prints were in very fair demand for 
fancy and side-band effects and large sales 
of robes Were reported by agents. Prices 
ruled firm and some makes were marked 
ap. 

Ginghams were in.moderate demand, but 
firm. 

Dress goods were fairly active for small 
lots of worsteds. Cottons were in good in- 
quiry for’ low-grade goods, which are in 
small supply. 

Wooten Goons were in steady move- 
ment and firm. Stocks are very moderate, 
and if the raw material continues to ad- 
vance all kinds of goods will undoubt- 
edly be still higher in the near future. 

Fancy cassimeres were in fair request. 
Some styles have been withdrawn entirely 
and nearly all are largely sold ahead. 

Cheviot suitings were in. large delive 
on account of back orders. New business 

was light. 

Worsted coatings were without change. 

Overcoatings wete rather quiet. 

Cloakings were quiet except for ship- 
ments on back orders. 

Kentucky jeans were in continued light 
demand. 

Satinets were in steady demand for 
spring styles of both plains and mixtures. 

Flannels and blankets were active for all 
styles and qualities and prices are steadily 
advancing. 

Foreian Goops continue rather quiet. 
Jobbers are effecting a fair distribution for 
all desirable staple and fancy materials, 
and, in turn, heave made frequent small 
selections from importers’ stocks. Prices are 
steadier in certain respects and in some 
quarters a better feeling is expressed, 
though in others the position is still un- 
satisfactory. The auction-rooms are fairly 
attended, with ordinarv results, and some 
additional important offerings are also an- 
neunced. 

The imports of foreign dry wens at this 
port for the week amount to $1,404,562, 
showing a decrease of $216,561 as com- 
pared with last weck and $521,271 decrease 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $1,148,877, or $260,685 less than 


the imports. . 
“resem Seem 

No more Premiums after 31st 
December. Thousands have re- 
ceived from us Worcester’s mag- 
nificent premium Dictionary, anal 
other thousands who want it 
should send their orders-immédi- 
ately to“ The fi ee 
full particulars on page 26. 








MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 





Exclusive Styles 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
Neckwear, 
Gloves, 


H’dk'ch’ fe, 





Canes, eto. 


EH. A. NEWELL, 


859 BROADWAY, 
(One door above 17th Street). 
DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS TO ORDER A SPE- 
CIALTY. 
CORRECT STYLES FOR WEDDING OUTFITS. 


DRY GOODS. 


ALT Sima 


have Made 


VERY LARGE REDUCTIONS 


in PRICES of LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 


SUITS AND COSTUMES, 


and NOW OFFER the LATEST PARISIAN and 
DOMESTIC STYLES and DESIGNS 
im ALL the MOST FASHIONABLE FABRICS, 


at Lower Prices 
than Ever Presented at Retail. 


FRIENDS and CUSTOMERS 
ARE INVITED to TAKE EARLY ADVANTAGE 
of THIS OPPORTUNITY to SECURE 


Real Bargains, 
AS NO GARMENT WILL BE DUPLICATED 
at THESE SPECIAL PRICES 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., Sth and 10th STS. 


PARISIAN 
FLOWER Co. 


offer a Choice Selection of 
FRENCH PATTERN 


BONNETS AND HATS, 


and Rich French Flowers, Ostrich and Fancy Feathers. 
NOVELTIES IN 
“Floral Garnitures,” 
for Wedding, Ball, and Evening Costumes. 


‘Tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets,” 


FOR JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 
No. 28 East 14th Street, four doors west of University 
Place, New York. 


I, LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor, 


No. 9 Rue de Clery, Paris, 
N, B.—" The Artifielal Flower Guide,” a semi-annual 
magazine, devoted to information on the uses of arti- 
ficial flowers for the toilet, decorative, and all other 
purposes, mailed en application, 3 











READY-WOUND BOBBING, 


huttl ines. 
facta SecGen, 


Any Number, 50 toe 1 











in yas. Bergeon 


ae a B GO 
kes Mase. 
_Mentio exe ae a iphta. 





oR THE LaDres Wao KyIT.—“ The knitting 
Mania is constantly heteasing and every 
other woman one meets is wy for herself 
or some one Wise toate orien to her rof silk 
stockings. took hold 
fa by eine the only silk the ance ng be obtained 
r knittt es was the English silk. 
Now the Corticelli Silk Company, 18 Summer 
Street, Boston, — ed a kn 
which is much 


eatest 
The 


coolly and keeps the “anished, lustrous look 
gives the beauty to the stocking. It 
comes in all KaPe' principal shades, dark and 


bright, to ivory’ or cream wh 
through brown, blue, corned —g 


aetth) omens gray, 
down to the most delicate 

are required for {adios Ret two and oa bait 
4 mtlemen’s socks, and two. to three for 
chfldren' ‘s: “No lady can have prettier or more 
fascinating work.than ‘oud bed and Prey iy yd 
ir Fees Rating i” 


Simpson, G Wiord & Simpson, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Richard Meares & Co., 
ARE THIS WEEK 


Offering the following 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


KID GLOVES. 


850 Dos. Ladies’ 8-Button Extra Quality Undressed 
Kids, in all the most popular Mode Shades, at 45c. per 
pair. Never before sold less than 87}4¢c. 


800 Dozen Ladies’ 8-Button Fine Kids, in all Street 
Shades, Opera Colors, and Black, at 60c, Regular 
Price ¢1. 

17 Doz. Ladies’ 4-Button, same quality at 790. Regu 
lar price $1.25. 





% Dozen 6-Bntton, same quality, at 80c. Regula: 
Price $1.50. 





These are all great bargains and Ladies shoul: 
send on their orders without delay, as it will be im 
possible to duplicate them. 





1 lot of 4-Button Real French Kids, splendid qual 
ity, at 08c. Usually sold for $1.50. 





1 lot of fine French Castor Gloves, 8-Button, at Ac. 
Never sold for less than $1.25. 

We would also call attention to our own special 
brand of “ Argyle” Gloves, at $1.45 for 8-Button and 
$1.60 for 4-Button. 

The “ Argyle” is cut with both medium and short 
fingers, is an extra fine real French Kid, and ladies 
buying one pair will never think of wearing any other. 

When ordering, please be particular and state 
whether the short or medium-length finger fs destred. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpsoo, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 19th STREET, N.Y. 





KEYES, 


349 and 351-Eighth Ave., 


have just Imported a very large and select stock of 
Ladies’ 


Suits, Cloaks, and Circulars, 


for the Holiday Season, at prices to suit all. 
Heavy BEAVER CLOAKS, $5, $7, 69. 
Heavy BEAVER CLOAKS, all wool, $10, $12, $14. 
Heavy ESQUIMAUX BEAVER CLOAES, $15 to $25. 
Our stock of 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Suits 


will be found to equal any of the kind in the city. 
Ladies’ Suits at $4.50 up. 
Our Specialty Suit is a Cashmere in all colors, 
trimmed with Satin, price $10; well worth $14. 
Also great sale this week of 


BLACK SILKS 


at the following Prices : 


4c., $1.00, $1.10, $1.20, 
$1.25, $1.40, $1.50. 


Worth fully 15c. per yard more. 


KEYES, 


EIGHTH AVENUE. 


























HERE IN TIME. 


THE WINTER NUMBER OF 


Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 


NOW READY, CONTAINS 


THE BEST ARRANGED AND MOST COM- 
PLETE LIST OF 


CHRISTMAS and HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS, 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD, EVER PUBLISHED. 


For sale by all Newsdealers or sent to any address, 
postpaid, on receipt of 15 Cents. 


IF YOU ARE RENEWING 


your subscription to any of the chief Periodicals, 
THEN REMEMBER 


hat by remitting your subscription to us you can 
ccure not only the Periodical you desire, but, in 
ddition, will receive 


The Fashion Quarterly 


Free of Charge for an Entire Year, 
THUS SECURING 


|wo Magazines for the Price of One. 


Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Ave., New York. 


AMES UES McCREETY 


Importers, Johbers, fetailers, 


invite attention to their unexcelled Stock of 


SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 


in which are to be found the most desirable and fash- 
fonable fabrics, both plain and fancy. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Special attractions in styles and prices, 


Plain Camel's Hair, 
Fancy Woolen Suitings, 
Paris Novelties, 


DIOGLES_ JAMES 


BETWEEN 44TH AND 45TH STREETS, NEW YORK, 
are offering a magnificent line of 


LACES 


by the yard, all widths and descriptions, at Le 
dented prices. Send for anmmptes, naming style, Our 
mail department fully organized. 


WALL PAPERS. 


HAVE OPENED 











A NEW AND CAREFULLY SELECTED STOCK OF 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


COMBINING ALL THEBEST DESIGNS IN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND JAPANESE. 
O. D. Case’s Sons, 


837 BROADWAY, 
COR, 13th ST. 


WASTE SILKE. 


Send 30 ce postage ptampe for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, tg Fy or colors, about 800 yards in each 
ackage, in lengths from one to ten ya each. Send 
‘or circular about Kni tting Sil. 


BRAINERD ARMSTRONG & CO., 
469 Broadway, N.Y. 











UNION ADAMS, 


MANUPACTURER “OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, Cuffs, Drawers, 
is 8 Collars, and Neck Wear. 


No, 1127 BROADW4Y, ST. JAMES BUILDING, 


November 27, 1879.] 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
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Werkly Blarket Review. 


(For the week ending Friday, November 2ist, 1879.) 








COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 14 @2 
Santos, Choice to Best.........-0+0 16 @20 
Padengss,....<wivicccce of FOURP es 000 Ab @27 
MOOT >... axenic choo coe dhoobovcee 2% @27 
Maracalbo........0...ssccceee cocecs 16 @ 
LARURYTO. 2. oc ccccccccccccccvcccccoce 16 @18 
TEA. 
BEgQ00...0y swcbencc coccpeccccccecg ---80 @50 
Young Hye0n.........00+ sesecceeces 82 @80 
English Breakfast...........sesseee 80 @% 
Uncolored Japan........s.e+sseeeee- 838 @55 
SON ocbccnescsccccnccccesee;ceses 2 @% 
SUGAR. 
Raw.— Fair to prime Cuba. ........+- @ 
Harp. —Cut Loaf..........cereccece 119@ 11a 
Cramhed.....sccccccghoend’ 10j@ 1 
Powaeredl,. ....00¢00200000008 107@ 12 
GRABULATED. .... 6006+ 00d beegece- op 10§@ 10} 
Wuits.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 104@ 103 
Steam Refined A........» - 10 @ 103 
Extra ©.....ccccccsccccces 91@ 10 
YELLOW.—Coffee C......csveececees 91@ % 
Other grades............ 8@ 9 
MOLASSES. 
Cua, Grocery Grades ............+++ nominal. 
‘* Boiling Grades.........+..-+ 80 @3l 
New Oxteans, New Crop, Fancy....— @55 
” ” ‘* Good....— @b52 
GENERAL MARKET 
FLOUR. 
Bour Extras.........ciesseoes 93 70 @ $5 70 
NO Bi.ccccvespcccespogedonces 400@ 4% 
Supertine.....cccoccrccccccces 5600 @ 5 35 
State Extra Brands........... 560 @ 5% 
State Fancy Brands..,...+...- 58 @ 600 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 560 @ 6 80 
Minnesota Clear...........0+. 568 @ 64 
Minnesota Straight...........- 6235 @ 740 
Minnesota Patents...... be cpee 700@ 850 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 58 @ 600 


Good to Choice 8. W. Extras. 585 @ 6 00 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O.,and Mich. 625 @ 6 60 
Ohio, Ind., and IL Superfine... 510 @ 5 85 
Ohio Red Hoop Ex. (Shipping) 5 8 @ 6 00 


White Wheat Ex., Ohio,Ind.. 625 @ 6 85 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 660 @ 6 8 
St. Louis Single Extras.... ... 6380 @ 650 
&t. Louls Double Extras...... 660 @ 690 
St. Louis Triple..........0000 73 @ 77 
Genessee Extra Brands....... 62 @ 6 55 
Winter Wheat, Patents....... 690 @ 8 50 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 62 @ 655 
City Mills, for West Indies.... 685 @ 6 70 
City Mills, for Europe........ 570@ 5 7% 


SOUTHERN FLOUR, 


DRS Wise spnneniv cnn sens00ne. sak $4 05 @ $4 75 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown. 500 @ 6 75 
RAGNNDIE 6 xs hnes00censnesesss 650 @ 750 
RYE FLOUR. 
aR ais cc tNOTE Cbs Seeks dss $4 7 @ G5 40 
eR eee 47% @ 510 
CORN MEAL. 
epee eres $2 75 @ $8 10 
Branhgwihe 5. cdi cicecdsceice 833 @ 3 40 
Prise Modal ...csccsccoctvesesd —-—@ 32 
WHEAT. 
WEIS cine feasts on ap cede. ge $1 34 @ $1 4 
BME 85s. SH. We cis ccdiie Se 1842@ 1% 
Red Winter..........+0+ sees 14&@ 16 
Milwaukee, Spring ........... 130@ 1385 
ONE oo no's ah + Kppnioa Eo tonne 130 @ 1% 
CORN. 
SE chessabecersscerseskecacs — 59 @— 6&2 
Ogrededhs 56 50050. cicnee obese — 5 @— 60 
BPE. aacpike> sank dads eaneens — 61 @— 66 
WD Sididedtbeselghtaye Babe — 68 @— 70 
OATS 
PEE consencdscescesrssscunabe — 455@— 47 
CRica RD 55. ove» opelds do ssbobbc .- —#8 @ 4 
New Fork .vevcsecheccesectavee — 4 @— 4 
er eps epee — 4 @— 
BEANS AND PEAS. 
iv as0sntecasecusasocagoul — @1 8 
CII, 5 oop -op.tgpacsoetenaas —— @200 
PUR Bat secdcsegese ccs ten tannaes 200 @210 
WIRED scrvnerecncasanens 19 @ 2 20 
Red Kidney... ......50....5...0— —-@20 
BR. . 65. ibd Hes TETE Tee ee 190 @ 2 0 
PORK. 
Mess, New... .0..+0..25 Goccongse $11 00 @611 10 
Batra BYOMeds cosse.tsecect sos. 850@ 950 
Vamally .cvcessscvcts asd. iad 12 00 @ 18 0 
BACON. 
Wetter vis issdiie vodsicadobahived 96 2 @86 50 
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CUT MEATS. 
Smoked Hams ..,......cce+s++00. —10 wt 
Smoked Shoulders .......ce.0+-- = 6 
Smoked Strips........... occsece _ — 8 
Western, 100 the... oceed 25 @ 7 80 
Ree sllssevisihedanenss 18 @ im 
WRG cnc ctecarnesdainsees<+ ss 780 @7 80 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. 
Site, ee Solr cosh ob te 4 as 
te, pails ubs, to fancy... 
sai tobe, te .. saeeinnen 7**"99 28 
Western, Creamery, fair to fency...... 80 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 28 os 
Western, Factory, fair to med. .s3 5.318 19 
CHEESE. 
Btate, Factory, fancy........seseeseree — 
State, Factory, ee 11 @) 
Btate, Dairies. ‘ct seas ceneensenes cee are 
; GOEES. 05 Haichivcccce @ 
Western, aoe fair to prime....... 7 @!1 
EGGS. 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 25 @26 
State and Pennsylvania..............- 21 @22 


Western and Canadian. eoeee Geeecceee 19 214 
POTATOES. 
ROG .0 00000 socccece Coccccegevens $1 50 @1 


Apples, Greenings 
Cranberries, Jersey, fair to good, 


POT CTALD...-cccccccrccsccccers 12% @ 1 50 
Cranberries, Jersey, fancy..... «+ 17% @2 00 
Cranberries, — Cod, choice to 10 @7% 

fancy, per bbl.. ..,.---.e--e9 
Cranbareles 


, nae Cod, common 
to good, per DD]... ....+ se.e0-» 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, sound, 


light colored......cesscee covers 5 00 @ 6 00 
FRUITS.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State......sceceeeeees 7 8 
Apples, Weste@rn..,...ceccoveceseeeees 4 7 
Apples, Southern.........seeecseeeees 4 @ll 
Peaches, Peeled........ qoocccccogeese O GUS 
Peaches, Unpecled...........-ceeeees 5$ @ 8 
Blackberries.........ssscccessceesee- 9 @10 
TERS. 0 occas ccah oboe coccdgece ooceg lB 4 





an. we Per Ton 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70p.c. 69 70 00 
“ “ ae 8.40 “ 61 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
TBd.)occccscccnces.c0es 58 00@54 00 


ae, 

Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............. ; 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 

‘ . Bone Flour. 86 


. 





than car-load,......0eeeseeee 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 
Bone, ground fine, a 

”" lved, high grade...... 
German Potash Salts, per ton.... 15 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 106. ). 00006 v 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 

100 lbs 


Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 4 

Dried Blood, per ton......++++0. 40 

Chas. H North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer..........00++ 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


Conwer SourH W1Luiam Street, New Yorz, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES, 

Cash advances made arrival 
| account of 9 ee pre SS sro 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 85 Broad 8t., N. ¥. 
. THE a 


EATAMERICA 


aetC«S % 
ro see ese PEEL Ty: 





‘esey Bt., ~*~ 1487, 





pes end WARM af ARI GO, RUF sesare 
4 *”  988'North  Pnitadelphia’ 


Worcester’s Unabridged 
Dictionary cannot be had 
as a Premiunt from “The 
Independent” after the 31st 
of December. Send your 
orders immediately. See 
full particulars about ali 
our great Premiums. on 
page 26. 
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PENDENT. 


‘MURDER. 


Two of the conspirators in the murder of 
Joseph Raber have expiated their crime on 
the gallows. These were George Drews 
and Franklin Stichler, the hired assassins. 
Both confessed their guilt and made ex- 
tended statements confirmatory of the test- 
imony presented on their trial. Our read- 
ers will remember that Raber was enticed 
across a small stream, and when on the 
bridge was tripped up and plunged under 
the water by Stichler, and held there by the 
two men until he was drowned. 

George Zechman, who was engaged in 
the insurance transactions, has been ac- 
quitted of all guilty knowledge of the mur- 
der. In the cases of the remainder of the 
partners, Brandt, Hummel, and Weis, pro- 
ceedings are pending. Someof them may 
have new trials. Weis early acknowledged 
bis guilt and turned state’s evidence. 

It does not seem possibly for Brandt to 
escape. All the accounts are consistent in 
fixing the guilt on him as the original con- 
spirator. Ag alleged, he proposed the mur- 
der at the time he proposed the plan of in- 
surance to the others. He kept a back- 
woods hotel and supplied the group with 
beer and whisky. 

This is the most extended combination to 
obtain life insurance money by fraud and 
violence that the courts of this country have 
revealed. With such a number of ignorant 
persons in the secret, it is a wonder that the 
conspiracy was not exposed before the mur- 
der. None but co-operative insurance 
companies, careless in their way of doing 
business, could. have been deceived. If 
there had been no conspiracy at the outset, 
still it would have been, reckless to have 
taken such a risk. Companies that will 
issue policies where there is no insurable in. 
terest, and which they know beforehand 
are to be controlled by ignorant men, pro- 
vide temptation and deserve to suffer.—Jn- 
surance Times. 


rr 
INSURANCE LOSSES. 

“* Srnce 1870 six life insurance companies 
have been wrecked in St. Louis, by which 
policyholders have lost some $15,000,000.” 
So says an exchange, and it is probably 
true. But the two-legged ‘‘ bulls” in Wa’ 
Street had theiristocks cut down last week 
$25,000,000 in two days. The St. Louis 
life corporations above referred to were 
never worthy of credit and should never 


have been patronized, while the ‘‘ bull” 
speculators in Wall Street had, most of 
them, no money to begin with and, 
couneqnentiy, will be no worse off by the 
marking off of $25,000,000 of their airy 
profits. We pity the poor policyholders a 
good deal, and we pity the poor “bulls” 
a good deal—lesa. 
——————— or 


UNIVERSAL LIFE. 


Hoxpers of policies in this company, ac- 
cording to the order of Judge Landon, must 


pay up back eect this month, or their 
policies will, mber. 1st, be canceled. 





FEDERAL SUPERVISION OF INSUR- 
ANCE. 


THE question as to the practicability of 
Congress establishing a Federal Bureau of 
Insurance, to take the place of state super- 
vision, now an acknowledged curse, both 
to the public and insurance interest, has 
excited very general attention and discus- 
sion during the past few months. The 
desirability of such a Bureau is admitted 
even by those who do not think Con, 
has the power to legislate on the subject. 
State supervision, except.as a means for 
oppressing the ey rer and extorting 
money from them, is a failure. It has 
utterly failed to protect the public from be- 
ing victimized by fraudulent and corrupt 
companies, or to furnish information of 
value to persons desiring insurance, On 
the contrary, it has corruptly fostered weak 
and insolvent companies, and encouraged 
them in seeking business when they Were 
known to be hopelessly involved. State 
supervision has been a deception and snare 
and, if not supplanted by Federal supervis- 
fon, should be entirely obliterated. Better 
that the public should rely upon its own 
judgment regarding insurance companies 
than to be deliberately misled by state offi. 
cials, through corrupt motives. . The Insur- 
ance Department of New York State has 
done more to aid inswindling the public, 
through fostering weak and corrupt insur: 
ance companies, than it ever has. done to 

from. such Comp 





it agencies, panies 
) pave paid large sums to secure. the official 


endorsement of the State Department, and 
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have, by virtue of such endorsement, con- 
tinued in their career of fraud, when they 
would otherwise have been exposed and 
brought to judgment. We presume no other 
insurance department is as corrupt as that 
of New York State; but the possibility that 
they are susceptible of such abuses is good 
reason why they should be abolished. A 
Federal Bureau could hardly be converted 
into a swindling agency of this character; 
and, even if it should be, it would be better 
to have one such instrument of evil than 
thirty of them. 

But the points to be gained in the 
creation of a Federal Bureau of Insurance 
are in the. abolishment of discriminating 
taxation in different states and the termina- 
tion of hostile state legislation that would 
necessarily follow. Any law creating such 
& bureau would necessarily define its rights, 

wers, and functions, and this law would 

superior to any state law. No taxation 
of companies could be imposed that con- 
flicted with the enactments of Congress, 
nor could state legislatures interfere. To 
this extent a Federal] Bureau would be a 
blessing. A bill has already been prepared 
for presentation to Congress which em- 
braces the recommendations made by the 
National Board of Underwriters, some years 
ago, when a movement was on foot to se- 
cure uniform state legislation relative to 
insurance. Such a bill ought to meet with 
the approval of the insurance fraternity, 
and, with such endorsement, we have no 
doubt Congress will enact it into a law, 
notwithstanding the labored arguments we 
have recently had to prove that Congress 
could not do it. The right conferred on 
that body to regulate commerce carries 
with it the right to regulate all the factors 
that go to make up commerce.—The Spec- 
tator. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $33,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,118,857 63 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
VAIREE). 000 veccccccccccscccccccccccevccees 95,087,161 18 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amzi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH. Wright 
sen, 


OFFICERS. 


Lzwis C. Grover, Prestdent. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. 8B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. FF. H. Teese, Counsel. 


DPsies Grrice No. See OURAN CE., Som 
ovember 12th, At the a eotion, held @ 


this office on the 1 
were elected 








ALONZO LUCIUS H. BIGLOW 
PRTER L NEVIUS, R T. SULLIVAN, 

ARREN HARRIOT, JOHN H. WAYDELL, 
Wider, SHALENSEEON ee, 
8, D. LEVERICH, ” SAMUEL RAYNOR, 
a NSE COPA Cae ern, SOnN BE 

bs rs 
a meeting MT ths pares held this ay it NF 


TOWNSEND lent, 
Pree OAKLEY, Secretary. 


METROPOLE INSURANCE CO., 


_ OF PARIS, 
Fully Paid Cash Capital, $1,000,000, 





and the additional security to 
$3,000,000 of stockholders’ an the rigid 
aws of France. 


UNITED STATES OFFicEs, Boston, Mass. 
JOHN C. PATON. Recldent Maenses. 
TRUSTEES IN BOSTON FOR THE UNITED 

i. H. | HUNNEWELL, Eeq., of Messrs. Hit Tiunne 


w 
GEO. M. BARNARD, Esq., of Messrs. Geo. M. Barnard 
WM. P. HUNT, > tlas National Ban! 
and President of the South Boston pe Co. ° 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 





Capital Paid Up in Cash..... $1,228,200 
STATEMENT, PERE SAMPANY, JAn- 
FIRE EIABILERAS 720": 9,87 825 48 


Surplus as regards Policyholders..66,648,914 12 








STA TAARCH: SANUAEY ee saps ee 
TOTAL GIABIEYRHGS 200i RGh RR 
Surplus as regards " 
lusive of Funds anaal 
OFFICES, No. 45 Willlas yaa * 
Assets over $4,300,000. 


Surplus nearly $1,000,000. 


PROVIDENT LIFT AND TROST C0. 


| OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 84 MONTH, 224, 1865, 
fof he Companys bubllcations fo tha home clone 


ARTHUR C..IVES, Cen 
f pies + ee ed Agent, 








= atwaa 4 


a al rrlhetlCO OO 
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CONTINENTAL 
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1. THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES TILE OLD AND NEW POLI- 
CIES ALIKE OF THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ARE 
MADE INCONTESTABLE AFTER 
THREE YEARS FROM THEIR 
DATE. 

2 EACH ORDINARY POLICY 
PROVIDES FOR A DEFINITE SUR- 
RENDER VALUE IN PAID-UP AS- 
SURANCE IN CASE THE POLICY 
IS FORFEITED AFTER THREE 
YEARS FROM ITS DATE. 


3. EACH TONTINE POLICY CON- 
TAINS A DEFINITE SURRENDER 
VALUE IN CASH IN CASE OF 
WITHDRAWAL AT THE END OF 
THE TONTINE PERIOD. 

4. THE CONTRACT IS CONCISELY 
AND CLEARLY EXPRESSED, CON- 
TAINING ONLY SUCH PROVISIONS 
AS ARE NECESSARY TO PROTECT 
THE POLICYHOLDERS. 








(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Company ducts its bust: under the New 


York Safety Fund Law. 


Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 





— o—- 
Offices {er Broadway, New York; 


Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—o——_ 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..63,327,771 74 
Cash Capital..............ccceceeeee 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplue,.........0...scseseeeeeees 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pree . 
miums............+.+- gicetedd a 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
sted Senen Banna net ne 6 


h = RABEL caper dpatliincssses . begged se 
mand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 
vam _ ener 289,510 00 
Mo orteeme ns (on Real Estate, worth 
¢ Titasscencctnnnens ssbeneienneesenn 603,750 00 
Real Estate, office buildings in New York 
and Brooklyn.........,cssssssseeeveseses 690,000 00 


CONMCCHON..........c0erpeccresddsececeter 142,064 64 
Interest and ents accrued... ....0+ccceree $0,800 ee 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


fissets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier, 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 








1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $100,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
ere 785,025 16 

WON PEEDS 6 cccscccsccsscoesnsces 670,212 88 


$1,855,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, Presid 
Ww. G. CRowELL, Sec. JoHN L. THOMPSON, Asst Bee 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 





$3,423,783.16 


$370,602.61. 
_. JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


A. 8. War 
Vice-President.” 

R. E. BExcuen, 
Secretary. 








MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affaires on the Sist af December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine —% 
from Ist January to 8lst Decem! 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Fire disconnected 


nor wu 
ae or from Ist January, 

1878, to 81st December, 1978........... 4,186,084 08 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $859,060 58 


The pany has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New Y 


ork 
Stock, City, Bank, ae OF 
Saeeelt 
bate ero 


704,200 00 

pany, —— Niaadecentidanebedé 619,084 50 

Premiere 3 tes and Bills Receivable... 1,529,250 74 

QP Es ccsccscscccgcccsges ceaccccnce 381,210 92 
Total Amount of Assets............. $13,320,463 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
fasued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 



































TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JO HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W, H, H. M HN ELLIOTT, 
a rik H ROSSELL, ROBT be MiNTUR 
JAMES LOW. CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVI NE, @ W. LA 

WwW. M, ROB L. STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JA DE FORESF 
wM. 1S, RICK CHAUNCEY, 
aD OYNE, ARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LIAM BR 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, AM 
ROYAL PHELPS PETER V. KING 
THOMAS ¥ YOUNGS, THOMAS B. KTHURUER, 


SEAT... Gulls Been, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 
4. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 





Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 o Pils; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 "epunhtsaiume t 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 EPs 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY, 


HENRY STOKES, FReEsipenr. 


oY. WEMPLE, sont. 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice. nY Actuary. 

3.4. _Ralany, EB. STOKES, ' 
Assist’t Seo’s 








UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED (850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 





All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 





JAMES BUELL, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Seoretary, ib dukaions 
7» ERAL 
ARIS, FRANCE 


Be Ki aioe TE aeg 


hs, Roepe Sasso Sit SNPS 


York. 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


settlement of next annual premium. 


uary 1st, 1876, $2,400,656. 
uary 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 
uary Ist, 1870, $2,811,436. 


JOHN MAIRS, 
DAVID DOWS, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 
BARTON, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 


THEO! M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. SE ate tendent of Agencies. 


HENRY Tjencs 1b Rast Sist ot, 











THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, - 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


DISBURSEMENT 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


ASSETS. 


ash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,415,105 34)........ cece cece eee e eee ewenes 
MMAR ON ig 5 c.cciais eee cee ccecdecesens ccedsscccnence 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the someny 
as additional collateral security).............-..+: 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,225,000).............+ 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January Ist, 1879.............--0- eee ee 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000 ; included 
JB Habilities)......cisccccdegocprccceccorceccveces 
Agomts’ balances............. cece eee eeeeeeeeeeseees 
Accrued interest on investments to January lst, 1879 


# A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


eee ween eeeeee 


Excess of market value of securities over cost........ 


CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879........... 


eee eee 


Cee meee meee e Heer rere ereeee 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cont., over 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


TRUSTEES. 


HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............0+ eo eeee + 096,191,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 896,289 26—$5,725 566 78 

Interest received and accrued..........-..0++ + Gevedee 2,264,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878........ we 315,805 85—$1,048,665 18—¢7,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 


ACCOUNT. 


POMS TO ERIE. .0.. .cecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccoscccecces 678,061 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances...........eecee rene ee ewes sececocces 281,005 90 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies.......... oo. 2,288,074 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,800 04 
‘Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete.. | 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks.......... eee 88,635 00 
Profit and 108s acCOUNt.......cceceseseeceeceeseeeeereseeeeeceeeees 8,568 98 — $5,918,679 50 


$36,213,467 61 


vicitesbide . 14,864,158 43 . 


806,225 98 — $36,218,457 € 


628,887 62 
$36,837,205 23 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879........ Biweees $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..............006. 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid............... 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium.............+++++- 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...,........-. 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cont...........esseeeeees + 


180,998 89 
19,601 07 


aianausccnnaes 32,309,833 40 


14,987 18— $34,025,858 50 
2,811,486 64 


$36,837,295 23 


$6,500,000 00 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,940,986. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 
Number of policies in force Jan. ist, 1878, 45,605. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Amount at risk, 127,748,478. 
Amount at risk, 127,901,887, 
Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 


Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


Death-claims paid 1978, $1,487,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jam 


LOW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
CLAFLIN, 


WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. 


LOOMIS L. WHITE 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


Presi@rut 


marie eee | tel, EEL WH. BEERS, 


ViceePresident and Actenvt 
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NO MORE PREMIUMS AFTER THIS YEAR’ (1879) IS OUT! 


Durine the past fifteen years THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has offered libera] premiums 
to its subscribers. Each year we have en- 
deavored to make more liberal offers, and 
during the past two years our offer to give 
away Worcester’s great Unabridged Diction- 
ary has been unparalleled in the history of 
premiums. The cost of this Dictionary has 
been very great. The only purpose that 
has been gained by giving away Worcester’s 
Dictionary has been to largely increase our 
circulation, and make THE INDEPEND- 
ENT a more valuable newspaper. 

Our contract with the publishers of the 
Dictionary expires Dec. 31st, 1879, and 
Messrs, J. B.. Lippincott & Co. absolutely 
refuse to continue the contract beyond 
that date on the same favorable terms. 
We are, therefore, compelled to withdraw 
the Dictionary premium at the expiration 
of the present year; but” we purposely give 
ample notice, so that our subscribers and the 
public in general may avail themselves of 
the surprisingly low terms to get the Diction- 
ary, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. To any one who will send us three 
new subscribers, or subscribe himself and 








send us two new names, we will make a 
present of the Dictionary. The offer is as 
follows: 

Anv person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

A like opportunity to procure an UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY free of all 
cost, except for expressage, will probably 
never occur again, and we advise all of our 
friends and subscribers to take advantage 
of the offer before it is too late. 

‘“‘Worcester” is now regarded as the 
STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 





Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

We refer to any one of the many thousands 
to whom we have presented these Diction- 
aries, and from whom no complaints what- 
ever have been received. This is the best an- 
swer that can be made to the hundreds who 
write us to say that the offer is so extraor- 
dinary that some inferior book must be 
given away, instead of the genuine Un- 
abridged. The Dictionary is the latest and 
best. edition, 1,854 pages, over 1,000 illus- 
trations, and over 100,000 words. The 
book you find in the book-stores and the 
one wé send to subscribers are exactly 
alike in every respect. 

After mature deliberation, we have like- 
wise decided to withdraw all other premi- 
ums at the same time we do the Dictionary, 
so that after the first of January not a single 
premium will be offered. Ample notice is 
thus given to those who have delayed secur- 
ing any of the following valuable premiums: 

Tuer Rev. JoserH Coox’s Books. 

Dickens's WORKS. , 





Lire or ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Tue PICTURE AND THE MEN. 

STEEL ENGRAVING OF THB ‘‘ First READ- 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.” 
‘‘ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Ex-PresmeENT GRANT. 

Ex-Vic8t-PRESIDENT WILSON. 

Epwin M. STanton. 

Any one of these single premiums can be 
had free, in connection with THe INpDE- 
PENDENT, on payment of $3 for one year’s 
subscription, in advance, at any time previ- 
ous to December 81st, 1879. 

We repeat, therefore, that on and after 
January 1st, 1880, all our premiums will be 
withdrawn. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any person whose subscription is now 
paid up beyond January ist, 1880, 
can secure the Dictionary by paying for 
three years from the expiration of his pres- 
ent subscription; and any person now in 
arrears can obtain the Dictionary, before 
January 1st, upon very favorable terms, 
indeed, ny addressing us promptly upon the 
subject. 

We hope to place a Dictionary in the 
hands of every old subscriber, besides many 
thousands of new ones. 














t= The following Premiums are offered and will be given to Subscribers until January 
Ist, 1880, upon the terms herewith given. 


REV. JosEPH Ccook’s NEW BOorFsSs, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSOENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Josern Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘ Biotoay,”’ ‘‘TRANSCENDENTALISM, ‘“‘ORTHODOXY,” ‘CoNscIENCE,” ‘‘ HEREDITY,” and ‘‘MARRIAGE,” embody, in a revised and 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston: They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive Tue INDEPENDENT for two 
years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston, Look at this offer! Each and nm, Whether 4 a Subscriber 
vr not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘THE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage — together with any one volume, han ly bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
(also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 for THe INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 
1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 7. Old bg stoner | Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 580 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great hoy ogg 514 pages. 
: es by Boz. 











2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 8. Little Dorrit pages. 18. Christmas Stories, and Sketch pages. 

8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 9. Bleak House. 582 pages, 14. Uncqmmercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 10. ana, Seg and Hard Times. 570 pages. pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. | 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 506 pages. gland, Master Humpbrey’s Clock, etc. 560 pages. 





gar TAKE YOUR CHOICE. ay 


Any one of the Magnificent (@ Steel Engravings, -@9 by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and ser 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subsoriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year IN ADVANCE---$3.00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, ——. By 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchfe. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States, Former 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. rice at the Print Stores, $15,00 each. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic interest | “CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | ‘‘ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT," Fine Steel Engraving. BY Ritchle. 

penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed | ‘‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | “EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel En vi . By ee. 

find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of tnteresting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life’’ than can be found elsewhere, and is 





. altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 


This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, posi paid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a premium 
to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, bi sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. iain ’ “ ae a 


REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictio excepted which is given for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to person 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium for ONE Gear's Bu seription. rie gt ” eee woe 


THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 


THE above is the title of a duodecimo volume of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
of the great National Painting, ‘‘ The First Reading of the Hmancipation Proclamation,” including also an account of the picture, an account of the crisis which produced it, an he goes containing 
the Great Proclamation, together with a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the picture. We have a small supply of these books on hand, and will send them postpaid to those of our 
subseribers who may wish them, at the aouieal price of 50 cents each; or any old subscriber sending us the name of a new subscriber, with $3, can have the book. 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance, 


Specimen Coptes sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. ; 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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. Young and O44, 


HOW ROBBIE SHARED THANES- 
GIVING. 





BY MARY D. BRINE. 


Rossi£ at the window stands, 

With cake and candies in his hands; 
Dainty frock, with trimmings bright, 
About his little limbs so white. 


Robbie hears the people say : 

“‘ This is the Thanksgiving Day.” 
Much he ponders ‘* what dat is!” 
Till his puzzled little phiz 


Lifts itself and eager eyes 

To listen to Mamma’s replies, 

She tells him ‘‘ he should thankful be 
For all his comforts. Don’t you see? 


‘* For things to wear and things to eut, 
For home and all things warm and neat,” 
And little Robbie, three years old, 

With curls all full of shining gold, 


Listens with sober face and eyes, 
Grown suddenly demure and wise, 
And by the window stands awhile, 
Almost forgetting how to smile. 


But presently upon the street. 

A boy goes by with weary feet, 

And limbs all shivering in the cold. 
Poor beggar-boy, with clothes so old! 


Tap! tap! against the window-pane 
Goes Robbie’s hand, once and again, 
And calls he: ‘Little boy, I say, 
Ain’t you dot any thankful day?” 


“Tum right in here and det some tlose. 
You tan’t be thankful when you’s f’oze!” 
Dear little heart! The mother heard; 
With pity too her heart was stirred. 


For Robbie plead: ‘* P’ease, Mamma, may 
I div him half my thankful day?” 

And out beneath the winter skies 

The beggar plead, with wistful eyes. 


And so, while generous little Robble 
Told Papa all his story, Bobby, 

The beggar-boy, went singing home, 
No more on that cold day to roam. 


For in his basket there was food 

And many a thing so warm and good; 
And glad was he, ere day was through, 
To give his thanks for comforts, too. 





BY ELIZABETH A, 8. CHESTER. 


«Aut dem doin’ a-be for Thanks-doin’?” 
inquired awe-stricken Dot, laying one dim- 
pled forefinger upon the nearest yellow- 
skinned chicken. 

The top of Dot’s soft curls came a few 
inches above the kitchen-table, so that her 
eyes were just ona level with the three 
pairs of richly-colored fowls, promissory of 
a rich pie. 

“Thanks-giving, not Thanks-doing, you 
little darling. You mustn’t vet in the way,” 
admonished Alice, winding her arm around 
her little sister and drawing her away. 

Dot had made a tour of observations 
through the kitchen early in the morning, 
and, beholding signs of unusual events, 
had retired, speedily to reappear, with 
seven young lady dolls, their baggage, ex- 
press wagon, and a variety of miscella- 
neous articles of household utility or inei- 
dental requisition. 

‘Oh! my goodness!” Kate Kennedy had 
ejaculated, when she beheld this irruption. 

‘‘Let her stay, please, Kate,” interposed 
Alice. “She will keep her things up in 
this one corner. Won’t you, Dot?” 

Dot promised most virtuously; but Dot’s 
things, after the wayward manner of little 
girls’ things in general, soon wandered into 
two other corners, discreetly avoiding the 
one in Kate’s immediate neighborhood: 
and a train of dolls and baggage intercept- 
ed each other, passing from corner to cor- 
ner. For this apparent breach of her 
promise Dot had an exceedingly plausible 
explanation. The dolls were all ‘‘ twavel- 
in’”—going to New York, to see Arthur— 
every blessed one of them. 

When Kate was looking in the oven at 
the last of her squash pies, Dot fearlessly 
trotted up, and, bending her fair baby face 
beside Kate’s purple, perspiring one, in- 
wired, insinuatingly: 

‘‘How long Thanks-doin’ doin’ to last, 
Katie?” : 

* Begorra! I’m glad it don’t last long.” 





. Kate had just burned her fingers in 
furning her pie,and was ‘perhaps excus- 
able. ‘ 

Alice didn’t this time correct her little 
sister for the mispronunciation; but fell to 
thinking. Might there not be Thanks- 
doing, as well as Thanks-giving? 

Dot’s mamma, Mrs. Dearbon, came trip- 
ping into the kitchen. Mrs. Dearbon was 
a pretty, youthful-looking lady to be moth- 
er of ayoung lady daughter like Alice. 
She had a kind, sensitive face, and a jaunty 
way of carrying her head, that shook her 
ear-drops piquantly. 

‘‘Oh! those pies look beautiful, Katie!” 
said she, ‘‘Mr. Jessup has been putting 
our coal into the cellar, and he says he 
doesn’t expect anything for Thanksgiving 
dinner except bread and milk.” 

Mrs. Dearbon’s voice grew plaintive and 
her eyes humid withsympathy. Mrs. Dear- 
bon was the soul of impulsive generosity. 
Fortunate the tramps who applied at her 
door. She fed and clothed them indiscrim- 
inately, justifying her course by the scrip- 
tural reference to ‘‘angels unawares,” 
and alleging that, if she refused any, she 
might refuse the really needy. All the 
systematic philanthropists and political 
economists in the country could not have 
convinced her of the mischievous tendency 
of her practice. Kate Kennedy, who did 
the cooking, had, however, very positive 
and uncomphimentary opinions concerning 
her mistress’s procedures, 

‘*Them Jessups are a shiftless set,” vol- 
unteer Kate, taking quick alarm. 

‘Well, I don’t know about that. It goes 
to my heart, when we are getting ready our 
turkey and our chickens and everything 
nice, to hear a man with a family of children, 
like Mr. Jessup, say that he expects noth- 
ing but bread and milk for Thanksgiving.” 

With milk at six cents a quart and flour 
ten dollars a barrel, the Jessups might as 
well have looked forward to something 
else as to bread and milk; but Jessup had a 
fine sense of poetic fitness in indigence 
and understood the woman to whom he 
was appealing. 

**Hand me out the market-basket, Katie. 
TI am going to fillit forthem. Not that 
chicken, Katie,” as Kate, by a skillful 
sleight of hand, brought the one blue-skinned 
fowl beneath her mistress’seye. That must 
have had brown Leghorn blood. I’ve told 
that butcher, over and over again, not to 
send me any fowls with brown Leghorn or 
black Spanish blood. Now bring me the 
pies, Katie—one of each kind. Two of 
the mince, though. It’s pretty large 
family.” 

‘“‘Them best mince pies are too warm to 
pack, Mum. A’most hot. The crust ‘ud 
break to bits,” said Katie. “But now 
these two, Mum—they mayn’t have quite 
so much fruit; but-they’ll be _better for 
those small children. More healthful 
like.” 7 

‘«We can eat those ourselves, Katie. I’d 
be ashamed to give away mince pies that 
weren't full of fruit. Set two where they’ll 
cool. There’s no hurry. I think, upon 
the whole, I had rather Mr. Dearbon 
should himself carry down the basket, 
after dark. What a surprise it will be 
when they get up, in the morning, and find 
it on the doer-step!” 

“Aren't you afraid some dog will carry 
off the things, Mamma?” inquired Alice, 

‘‘We must take precautions against that.” 

Jessup himself, had Mrs. Dearbon but 
known it, would take the necessary precau- 
tions. Jessup intended to extinguish his 
light and to sit up by his fire, prepared to 
take in any donations that might unexpect- 
edly be left on his door-step. Mrs. Dear- 
bon wasn’t the only individual to whom 
Jessup had pathetically remarked that he 
expected nothing but bread and milk for 
Thanksgiving. He had, resignedly, made 
known his destitution to Esquire Knight, 
and to the Rev. Alfred Edwards, who en- 
joyed a private income. Both these gentle. 
men had, on former Thanksgiving and 
Christmas occasions, been apprehended 
stealing through poor streets, in the night- 
time, with market-baskets on their arms— 
turkey-legs sometimes protruding over the 
basket-edge. 

While Katie, muttering a little, put the 
pies to cool, Mrs. Dearbon sat down beside 
Alice,, who was quietly stoning raisins. 

‘‘Your papa was telling me, this morn 
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ing, that a New York firm, with which Mr. 
Van Blecker has had business relations, has 
failed, and the Van Bleckers have lost a 
great deal of money. Papa thinks they 
will be obliged to fail.” 

‘‘Oh! that’s too bad!” said Alice, pausing 
in her work. 

“Well, I don’t know about it’s being too 
bad. Mrs. Van Blecker needn’t have put 
on such airs. It doesn’t do any harm for 
such people to be taken down.” 

“T never thought she ‘took on airs,’ 
Mamma; and, even if she did, it must be 
just as hard for her to lose money and be 
obliged to leave that beautiful residence.” 

‘She didn’t always live in such elegant 
style. I knew Susan Kent when she was a 
girl, and her people were in no better cir- 
cumstances than mine, nor so good; but, 
dear me! I suppose she would now think 
she couldn’t exist in a small house like this, 
with only one domestic!” 

‘Did you ever hear her say so?” 

“No. Of course, I never heard her say 
so; but I know how she acts.” 

‘*Why would it be wrong even if she 
should feel that she couldn’t live in a small 
way now? People get accustomed to a 
particular style of life, and then it’s hard to 
change. You wouldn't like to go back and 
teach a little district school; now would 
you, Mamma?” 

‘“Well, I— Why, of course, I don’t 
blame Mrs. Van Blecker, so long as she can 
afford it; but she needn’t despise others.” 

‘*} don’t believe she does despise others, 
Mamma.” 

“You are so disposed to stand up for 
her, Alice, and to think her so very nice, 
I don’t mind telling you she made fun of 
your cloak last Sunday.” 

“That was very ill-bred. But what pos- 
sible clement of the ludicrous could there 
be in my cloak, Mamma?” 

“It’s out of style. You know I said you 
ought to have a new one; but you thought 
Papa couldn’t afford it. Mrs. Van Blecker 
looked you over, as she came down the 
aisle, and then looked away, like this. 
See!” 

“ How silly! But that don’t prevent my 
being sorry for her, you know, Mamma.” 

‘You haven't spirit enough for your 
own good, Alice Dearbon. T’ve always 
said so.” 

‘“Why, you see, Mamma, I've been 
studying astronomy and geology the last 
term; and when one gets a glimpse, just a 
glimpse, Mamma, of the immensity of this 
universe, and begins to realize how much 
more there is in this one world than we 
can ever learn about; ‘and when one studies 
into what has been going on all these mil- 
lions and millionsof years, and thinks about 
the millions and millions of people who 
have lived and died—why, Mamma, these 
little prejudices and jealousies seem so 
trivial and so absurd! God has given us 
capacities for thinking bis thoughts after 
him; and it seems to me we ought to be 
loving everybody and doing all we can for 
them. Dot calls Thanksgiving ‘Thanks- 
doin’’; and I’ve been thinking there may be 
thanks-doing and thanks-feecling, as well 
as thanks-giving.” 

Alice was a member of the sophomore 
class in a New England girls’ college, the 
president of which was last year obliged 
to issue a card to press and pulpit assuring 
them that his girls had not been “ mascu- 
linized” by their studies. 

‘ Katie,” called Mrs. Dearbon, ‘ when 
you put away the cake, I want you to leave 
out one of the nicest loaves to send down to 
old Mrs. Thatcher.” 

“Tt’s beyant ony cuke that iver 1 can 
make to swaten that ould craythur,” mut- 
tered Kate. 

“T can’t understand, Katie,” said Mrs. 
Dearbon, severely, ‘‘ how as good a girl as 
you are can be so hard-hearted. Just think 
how you would feel if you were old and 
poor and had no one to depend upon.” 

«Sure, because she’s ould and poor she 
needn’t be cross as the divil!” 

“«T believe I shall go down and call upon 
Mrs. Van Blecker this afternoon,” inter- 
posed Alice. ‘‘ Of course, I don’t propose 
to allude to pecuniary losses; but when 
people are in trouble of any kind it seems 
to me it must do hem good to feel that 
they have friends and the respect of thelr 
neighbors.” 

“ Oh! if you entertain any great respect 





for that woman, I’ve no objection to your 
manifesting it.” 

“*Can’t I carry hera few of your white 
chrysanthemums, Mamma? They ‘are so 
lovely!” 

‘* What do you suppose Mrs. Van Blecker 
would care for those chrysanthemums, with 
her conservatory and her gardener? She'd 
just make fun of them.” 

“If Mrs. Van Blecker had all the gar- 
deners and the conservatories in the coun- 
try, she couldn’t have finer blossoms than 
those.” - 

‘* Of course, you can carry her as many 
flowers as you wish; but I’ve no idea the 
Van Blecker’s will ever be poor. They’ll 
manage to keep up good style anyway.” 

‘* Don’t you think it just a little narrow- 
minded, Mamma, to assume that people 
who can ‘live in style’ must be happy, and 
that those only need our sympathy who are 
poor and obliged to labor?” 

‘To be sure; but you ought to have seen 
enough of Mrs. Van Blecker, Alice, to 
know that she isn’t one of your intellectual, 
high-toned people, who take deep, broad 
views of life.” 

‘* Neither is Mrs. Thatcher, Mamma. If 
we wait for recipients of our kindnesses 
to become ideal characters, we shall never 
do any good; shall we, Mamma? You 
often say something like that in relation to 
the tramps. Why not be equally charitable 
with respectable people?” 

‘* Well, as I have said, you may do as 
you please.” 

Mrs. Dearbon, in good time, packed and 
crowded her basket for the Jessups; her 
warm heart glowing as her imagination 
pictured the surprise and delight of the 
poor little Jessups in seeing the chickens, 
baked meat, pies, and salad unpacked. 
Then she fitted outa seccnd basket, with 
cake, grapes, jellies, and tea, for old Mrs. 
Thatcher; and she bestowed bountiful do- 
nations upon various little urchins and 
ne’er-to-do-well’s, who had learned from 
past experience the policy of dropping in 
to Mrs, Dearbon’s about Thanksgiving and 
Christmas times. 

Alice, meanwhile, made a round of calls, 
intersecting very diverse social circles. 

The Van Blecker pecuniary losses had 
been neither so heavy nor had they in- 
volved such serious consequences as report 
represented. Moreover, any anxiety that 
Mrs. Van Blecker might have shared con- 
cerning her husband's business had long 
sinee passed its crisis. The lady had, how- 
ever, other troubles, of which the public 
was at this date quite iguorant; and 
Alice’s sympathetic manner and cheering 
remarks, incidentally but purposely intro- 
duced, were just what she needed. 

Said Alice at the tea-table, after her re- 
turn home: ‘‘ I’ve learned the cause of Mrs. 
Van Blecker’s unhandsome treatment of 
my cloak, She says she has an occasional 
involuntary twitching of the muscles of 
the face; and her physitian says her nerves 
are so disordered as to render her liable to 
a paralytic attack at any time,” 

Mrs. Dearbon laughed, her ear-drops 
shaking in the most lively manner. 

‘* What a ridiculous excuse! I shan’t be 
made to believe in any ‘involuntary twitch- 
ing of muscles.’” 

‘‘T can’t see what possible motive she 
could have for misrepresentation. I cer- 
tainly didn’t ask for an explanation of her 
disrespectful treatment of my cloak.” 

‘‘] should think it more unreasonable to 
disbelieve than to accept her statement,” 
remarked Mr. Dearbon. 

“Oh, well! if you both think Mrs. Van 
Blecker such a remarkable woman, I’ve 
nothing more to say.” The ear-drops shook 
this time with severe irony. 

‘*Not so remarkable as unfortunate,” 
said Mr. Dearbon. 

Thanksgiving passed checrily with the 
Dearbons, though Mrs. Dearbon with diffi- 
culty restrained the tears when she referred 
to the absent Arthur. Arthur, who was 
the light of. his mother’s eyes, had just 
taken a situation in New York, and 
couldn’t return home to Thanksgiving. 

The Jessups overate, and were obliged to 
send for a physician, who promptly noti- 
fied the selectmen that he should look to 
the town for pay. Old Lady Thatcher said 
she should think Mrs, Dearbon might know 
she couldn't ‘eat cake: Why didn’t she 
send her a chicken? And she smelled of the 
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tea suspiciously. It might be 76-cent tea, 
after all. 

Mrs. Van Blecker, pacing her elegant 
room, sick, sad, and alone, paused before 
the vase of chrysanthemums and took the 
snowy blossoms in her hand, keenly 
touched by the thought that some one in 
the wide world cared enough for her to 
bring her a gift. Her wishes exaggerated 
Alice’s motive into one of affection, and her 
hardness and bitterness of heart seemed to 
melt away. Presently she went away, and 
sat down to her embroidery, softly hum- 
ming a hymn of trust, recalling Alice’s 
pleasant words, and feeling that perhaps 
this world wasn’t so dark, after all. 

Alice's ‘‘ thanks-doing” had been an ex- 
ceedingly slight act; but, in changing the 
current of Mrs, Van Blecker’s thoughts, it 
might have been instrumental in averting 
quite serious tragical consequences in the 
Van Blecker household. 

Alice returned to her college. 
Blecker went to New York. 

One week, two, three after Thanksgiving, 
and Mrs. Dearbon had heard nothing from 
Arthur. She had given up looking for a 
letter, and was prepared to take the next 
train to the city, when the letter came. 

‘‘I have been real fearfully sick,” he 
wrote. ‘‘ I wouldn’t let them send for you; 
for I knew it wasn’t best for Dot to come 
and you couldn't leave her. Mrs. Van 
Blecker happened to be in the city, and to 
hear I was ill; and she came in and took 
care of me, and, #8 soon as I was able, 
carried me up to her father Van Blecker’s, 
and you couldn't have taken better care of 
me yourself, ma mere. Mrs. Van Blecker 
thinks there is no one like Alice and has 
talked about hera great deal. Mrs. Van 
Blecker, Senior, is interested in her, and 
wishes me to invite her down to spend the 
holidays and make her home here. Won't 
it be just the right change for Alice, and so 
nice forme? I am well enough to return 
to my boarding-place this week; but I don’t 
know how it would have been hadn’t it 
been for Mrs. Van Blecker. She returned 
yesterday. You must go and see her, ma 
mere, and express the family gratitude. 
That is, if you think the life of your un- 
worthy ——” 

Mrs. Dearbon’s ear-drops were twinkling, 
and the grateful tears welling to her eyes, 
when through the open doors to the 
kitchen she overheard some vigorous decla- 
mation from Kate Kennedy. 

Kake was taking advantage of her mis- 
tress’s absence to give the humble solicitor 
of alms at the kitchen-door some excellent 
words of counsel; but Mrs. Dearbon has- 
tened to the scene, and, in the ardor of her 
gratitude, she loaded that bewildered 
tramp with biscuit, and cold meat, and 
chocolate cake, until he went away 
resolved never to do another day’s work as 
long as he lived. 


Mrs, Van 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communtoations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies.” Tux Inperaxpent, New York.) 





DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 
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1. To relate. 2. Pastimes. 8. One who will 
not earn an honest livelihood. 4. Fines (a law 
term). 5. An insect. 


Diamond.—1. A vowel. 2. A term for soul 


(Fr.). 3. A peculiar gait. 4. Of old. 5. A 
vowel. M. B. A. 
PREFIX PUZZLE. 
Prefix the same syllable to-——. 1. To per- 


form, and make to enforce. 2. Full, and make 
acopy. 8. A hymn of praise, and make a dis- 
ease. 4. Part of a circle, and make a viceroy. 
5. Variation, and make to traffic. 6. Demand, 
and make to vociferste. 7. Sound, and make 
to fly off. 8. A historian, and make to disinter. 
9 Distension, and make expansion. 10. A 
poem, and make aninterlude. 11. Serious, and 
make costly. L. R. 


EGG PROBLEM. 


Three boys were convicted of petty larceny. 
They would be released if they solved this 
problem. 

A was to take twenty (20) eggs, B thirty (30), 
and C forty (40), each to take a different 
route, sell their eggs for the same price per 
dozen, and bring back the same amount of 
money. How mach did they sell their eggs 
fer and hew much money did they bring? 

tz 0. 
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WINE-GLASS, 
on ee # ® & 
*** @ © 
*o* # # @ 
en @ & & 
**e *# * 
* 
4 Se = @ = 
* 
* 
* &* 
ee © # & 
1, Offspring. 2. A color. 3. Proportion. 
4. A plant. 5. Noble. 6. An animal, 7. A 
number. 8. A consonant. 9. A consonant. 


10. An exclamation. 11. Mild. The central 

perpendicular is obtained from the sap or juice 

of a tree. PoLLy. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 


Syncopate: 1. A plant, and find to exist. 2, 
Locality, and findastep. 8. A fruit, and find 
equality. 4. Ache, and find a useful article. 
5. Fine particles of stone, and find unhappy. 
6. A measure, and find an animal. 7. Exploit, 
and find corpulent. 8. To beseech, and find 
wages. The letters that are syncopated form 
a word meaning a beautiful flowering shrub. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 

1. A consonant. 2. A 
female mythological 
character. 3. What 
every boy wants in his 
pocket. 4. Behind.- 5. 
A vowel. 6. A conso- 
nant. 7. Ancient. 8. 
* Necessary to the article 
the boy wants, 9 A 
* period of time. 10. A 

vowel. H. 


HALF SQUARE INCLUDING WORD SQUARE. 


* * 
Siew, 


* *# @ 


* 
s+ 
=e 2 & 
* 


zs? 
a 
* 
s 


1. A calendar. 2. To purify. 3. Ghosts. 
4. To declare. 5. The initials of a well-known 
literary society 6. An article. 7. A conso- 
nant. Word Square.—1. An individual. 2. A 
religious address. 3. Same as 5th —. 


PROBLEM OF THE TRAMPS (NEW). 


Walker and Trudge start at the same time 
from New York, and travel in the same direc- 
tion at different rates. After traveling awhile, 
Trudge reaches a town-line, and Walker meets 
ap ox-team that is moving toward the line at 
the rate of one mile per hour. When Walker 
reaches the line, Trudge and the team are 
eight miles apart; but when the team reaches 
the line they are sixteen miles apart, and 
Trudge is twice as far from New York ashe 
was when Walker met the team. Required, 
the distance Walker has traveled when the 
team reaches the line. C. R. B. 


HALF WORD-8SQUARE. 
** * 
* * « 
** 

* 


seee88 
e237 


1. Not wide awake. 2. A holy person. 8, 
The surname of a female singer. 4. Close. 5. 
A Latin conjunction. 6. A consonant. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 

Entema,—Our next president. 

Cross-worp EniaMa.—‘' Soft words butter 
no parsnips.”” 

SYLLABLE PuzzLB.—1. Landlord. 2. Lord- 
ship. 8. Shipper. 4. Person. 5. Sonship. 
6. Shipment. 7. Mental. 8. Alto. 9. Total 
10, Talmud. 11. Muddy. 12. Dying. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL, CROSS AND SQUARE, 





CrowN x 
cAbAl ACHES 
maTch ©; £.Aa 
sHaHs PRECEPT 
Aris E 1 m. © 
sNo Re DREAD 
seelze T 

oNs Et 

ExceL 

Pupil: “T know how many days there 


are in a year. Three hundred and sixty-five 
anda fourth.’? Parent: ‘‘Isthatso? Where 
does that fourth comein?’”? Pupil: “ Fourth 
of July.”’ 





Ip you have a friend with a Cough or a Cold, tel 
him to try Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup. He will thank 
you for your advice. The price is only 25 cents. 





AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 

















ald & BEREY'S 


Sena 


Catalogue sent Free. 
BAREEY as 1 








LLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 
2336 Broadway, New York. i 


EXPOSITION 


Universelle Internationale, Champ-de- Mars, 


de 1878. Paris, 8th Nov., 1878, 


Commissariat General, 
ETATS UNIS D'AMERIQUE. 





I have examined the official list of 
awards at the Universal Exposition, 
as published by the French Author- 
ities,and find that only one Grand 
Prize was awarded for Sewing Ma- 
chines. That was given to the Wheel- 
er & Wilson Company of New York. 

The Grand Gold Medal and Diplo- 
ma were delivered tome at the Pa- 
lais de l’Industrie, October 21st, 
and by me at once given to the rep- 
resentative of that Company at the 
Exposition. 


(Signed), 


WZ Biba 


Com.- General, 





1879 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applicae 
tien. 


WARREN WARD & 00., 76 & 77 Spring St. N.Y. 
AE aad tl etme nectar Mes 


or Bullets almost as omen 
hunt with. will “mn ee its, pigeon 
gota 2 Targets 
lobe Sight, delivered free « of 
charge fas an zuners on receipt of 
$1.00 Guns to one club 
for $5.00, Over 1,000 letters 
received fro rs, etc, Ties mag: Pn the gun for 
pepsier use, fond ales’ ice conte in stamps for 
reher,” containing all the rules of weeny valuable instruc. 
oom from the best Archers in America, and oat FF Alto 
rt sad, f Scrou. Saws, and all kinds of Good Tools, 
JOUN WILKINSON, Importer & Manof'r, 17 State St.. Cuicaco. 

















a dion Atenas 
ig to 


Prepared of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggiste. 








The astonishing offer to 
secure WORCESTER’S UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
will soon be withdrawn. 





See page 26. 
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ae zz | Seba’ TOY BAZARS, 







765 Broadway, 


bet. 8th & 9th Sts.; 


1159 Broadway, 


Cor. 27th St. 


READY 
Christmas. 


An early call 
invited, to take 
the first choice. 


WM. ROGERS & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


Electro-Plated 
Table-Ware. 














oJ. & R LAMB 60 CARMINE ST, WY. 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 


j COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, ETC, 
Exclusively for Church Purposes. 
Silk §.$. Banners, Colors & Gold, $5 each 


TEXTS and Beara for Decoration n Great Variety 
T'. Cat. of Fu > Deravations & Banners \9c 




















nilure 10-~ 





R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art Workerin Wood, be) and Marble 
ENGRAVED MEMORIAL ASSES. 
OUSEHOLD FURNITURE TO ORDER. 





CAG LEAST MONEY oD 


£6 
w Siva ot 
<> 
<i WY 0 wonsx 8 00. Ng 
@i5 WAGH'HOT'N OT., BOSTON 


~ GAS FIXTURES, | 


FINE CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 


NEWEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STYLES. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS (if desired), 


C\ 
b RE Send for 


samples and prices 


SUS freeof charge. 











pecially adapted to furniture and decoration, un 
equaled in excellence of style and workmanship. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & Gb, 


836 and 838 Broadway, N.Y. 


A. THOMPSON’S 
RESTAURANT AND CONFECTIONERY, 
80 CLINTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
Between Pierrepont and 5 Fulton Streets. 


ding Receptions, Fart arties, etc. supplied 
— . with a choice Ab of: 








harlotte de R Oyst 
val silied Game, Pyramids Mottoca 
ridal and Fancy Cakes, Flowers, etc. 


nan outfits of Decorated China, Silver, and Glass 
furnished. 
RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 





— 


2,10 cents. Specimen Boo! 
pe, ead cents. YOUNG AMERICA 
) Murray Street, New York. 


"PRINTING PRESSES, 


TYPE, CARDS, AND PRINT. 


ING MATERIAL 
OF ALL KINDS. 


rE een otie ME pS 





aS 
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Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or Magical Beautifler, 


dust, and wind. Rem es, 
Patches. One bottle will last. ‘six months, 
— day. Beware of imitations or cream of sim 
nal 

Dot not be imposed upon by the statements: “This 
article is cheaper. This is the same thing.” But stand 
by the genuine, ane you will stagd by the aye tn Price, 
$1.50 per pot 

Worms, 
ped F ve, and Hands, and isag 
shav cane con onl Price, 35 cts. per cake. 
an SUBTILE.—Removes hair from low 

Mn. ! oy. per lips, arms and hands, etc., instan 
neously, on viele enplication, and stively without 
injury to the skin. Price, $1 00 per 

L Quip VEGETABLE OUGE,—Imparts a 
delicate roseate —— to the complexion, so close! 
imitating Nature as to defy detection and nmovable 
by ae with cloth or handkerchief. Price, 50 cts. 
per e. 


Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


BW. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS 
FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, etc. 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
GLASS PLATES, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


SYPH:R & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 





LOOKING- 











BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 
693 Broadway. 
ARNES’ PATENT FOOT- 
Power Machinery. 
different machines with 
{5 which Mechanics and Job- 
h} bers in miscellaneous work 
can Nae ste as to QUALITY 
AND PRICE th steam power. 
Also ‘Amatures Supplies Wall 
Bracket and Builders’ Designs. 
Machines Sent on tT 
Say where you read this and 
send for Catalogue and Prices. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co,, Ill. 








of as Singer Manufactur- 
ing Company for 


356,432 
Newing-Wachines! 


The combined sales of ALL OTHER Companies 
about twenty in number) will not equal these figures. 


SALES 


We submit that nothing but the undoubted supertor- 
ity of the Singer Machines OVER ALL OTHERS could 
ever have produced such a result. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, New York. 


The Racine Iron Works, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Florists’ & Ornamental Iron nl 





Aquariame,, Paenorios (or. bY ardian Causes), 
TABLE FOUNT vs, 

Brackets, or Ornamental Ww indow Boxes. 
For a full Description and Illustrated Price List ad 
ress STE EPHEN FREEMAN, Racine, Wis. 





LeBOSQUET 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 























GEO. P. 
ROWELL 
& CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates. 


For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty News- 
papers. 


10 
Spruce St, 


N. Y. 


- SANFORD’S 
Challenge Tumaces and Heaters, 


with Cast and Wrought Iron Radiators. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL. 
FIREPLACE HEATER. 


STAG’S HEAD ELEVATED OVEN RANGE 
AND HEATING RANGE, 


ALSO 
AND PORTABLE 


AND STOVES. 


National Stove and Furnace Works, 


239 and 241 Water Street, 
NEW YORK. 


GOTHIC 
FURN ACE 
Churches and Dwellings, 


Send for Catalogue. 


ALEXANDER M. LESLEY, 
Manufacturer, 
872 feenanen Avenue, Now York 


BRICK-SET RANGES 




















THE COMFORT CORSET. 


(IMPROVED.) 
For Ladies and Children. A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


In this remarkable Invention, which is having such an 
——— sale throughout the 2 conntey, we offer the 
ies a garment which we > oo the absolute perfec- 
tion of comfort and Soomty. 
This Corset has 








to that 
part “ the _—— «! best ac apted to sustain their weight ; 
sup} erything without, the least inconvenience, 
and almoe' without the wearer's conscious eens 
the name we give to the garment—making itin’ in very trut 


A COMFORT CORSET. 
we insert continuous sone rt vans 


of bones, 
ch aive ALL THE SUPPO) 
advantage of YIELDING TO EVERY MOVEMENT 
RM, and af ne ing washed without changing 
the fitness of the 
Stylish and tasty 






ry ry ‘French . Saseet, et comb 
case and comfort with el y mnene 












the unqualified approval of eve hysican the that b hes 

it. For children ¢ e advent ry praia t mark: fas neen 
era in Children’s Waists. No movement tof the arms can 
displace the and skirts are 
always .- pesion , ~ all is ease ro of comfort. Walking 
or runn 8 own or jumping ro t ’ 
ame, we e the 's Corset. The e Child's W - st ee 





ifyt fate a ME. asuRe 
ae a Rg 


wi » 
MENTS—the it being the Size in fot ony aro’ 6 second around the SHOULDERS, and 


» firs 
the variations are such that any lady or child can be easily ftte: 


Directions for Measurement for the 
Ladies’ Corse 














For the Child's Liat and Twin 


For the WAIST measure, draw the tape The same Phere s apply to 2 Shoul- 


der measurement as Corset. 
The Child's Waist p12 should be 
taken rather loose, and one inch added 
for buttoning. 


SIZES of the Child's Comfort and Twin 


For the SHOULDER measure, also taken 
over the dress, the tape around the 
shoulders (as shown in the illustration), 
draw moderately, not tight, and make no 


deduction. © «ss canna age oS Waist in stock as follows : 
SIZES of the Ladies’ Comfort Corset in Waist Shoulder. 
stock as follows: 20 22, 2%, 
Waist. Shoulder. 22 22, 24, 26, 30, 82, 
18 4, «86, 24 24, 26, 28, 30, 82 
20 34, 86. 88, 40, 26 26, 28, 80, 32, %4 
s a, 86, a ¢ 28 28, 3O, 38, 34 
26 Ss 4 8 lO making 22 different sizes. 
28 40, 42, 44, 46, No. 1 Comfort Waist in Satteen. 
42, 44, 46, 48, No. 2 


30 4 
making 26 different sizes. It is made of oe] 


Twin 





Comtags Waist in London Cord. 


the finest Satteen, white and drab. Q aist in Satteen. All in white. 
Manufactured and for Sale Pn the BOETON COMFORT JORSET. COMPANY, 76 
Jhauncy Bites Reatens Mass. 2 SAMPLES MA Ladies’ Corset, h. Child's Comfort Waist, 
O. aod. 5 cents 2, 65 cents. a a x crd, $1 4 Twine, Se: conte each. tor sale by the Sading Dry 
ouses in the large cities, In orderly se ma Waist T ond OULDER mreqoures taken us above 
ie 4 Te AND THE TRADE. 


LIBERAL I =? 








REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 
BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON FURNACE, 


for Anthracite or Bituminous Coal. 
THIRTEEN SIZES, PORTABLE 
AND BRICK SET. 
ALSO A FULL LINE OF 


Cooking and ~~ Ranges, Gas and 


Important improvements found in no other. Perma- 
nently gas-tight, No overheated radiating surface. Eco- 
nomical and powerful. Simple and durable. Material 
and workmanship same as in other well-known goods of 
our make, which have gained for us our world-wide repu 
hh } tation of producing the finest goods in the trade. 
for Descriptive Circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


’ Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y. 
56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 
_ Providence, R. I. 
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WALLACE 


FORKS, SPOONS, etc., 
Manufactured from Cast Steel, Plated with Nickel and Silver, 





BROTHERS, Wallingford, Conn. 








ose 
DOUBLE-BARRELLED 
SHOTGUNS, 

RIFLES. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PISTOLS, &c., &c. 








CUT THIS OUT 
& SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 
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P.O. Box 3904. 


288 BROADWAY, ¥. ¥. 
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Fann wall Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to (hose of our Subscribera who are 
specially interested. 


PRINCIPLES OF HORSE-SHOEING. 

In an interesting article in the Hnglish Live 
Stock Journal Almanac of the current year Dr. 
George Fleming, the well-known veterinary 
author, lays down the following as the true 
principles of horse-shoeing, thoroughly tested 
by him in many years of extensive practice as 
an army veterinarian: 

1. To keep the foot healthy and sound, the 
hoof must not be mutilated by knife or rasp. 
The wall of the hoof is continually growing 
downward, and would grow to an indefinite 
length if it was not worn by the ground when 
the horse is in an unshod state. In the shod 
condition it grows at. about the same rate; but 
the shoe prevents it being worn, and every 
time the horse has to bereshod the superfluous 
horn whieh has accumulated at the lower 
border of the wall since the last shoeing has to 
be removed by the rasp. This, I strenuously 
contend, is all that is necessary inthe way of 
rasping and cutting. In reducing the walltoa 
proper length, and so preserving the natural 
angle and direction of the hoof, should con- 
sist the principal item of the farrier’s skill. 
The reduction should be made from the lower 
or ground border of the wall, never from ‘the 
front surface; and reduction should be so ef- 
fected as net only to bring the hoof to a proper 
length, but to keep it also in proper relation to 
the direction of the limb—i. ¢., the toe must not 
be too long, the heels too high nor too low, 
nor one side of the foot higher than another. 
The latter condition makes the limb and foot 
appear crooked when looked atin front and 
strains the ligament and cartilages on one side 
ofthe limb. Asa general rule, the wall-should 
be lowered to the level of the unpared sole. 





The sole and frog should on no aeqount be 
pared or touched by the knife, nor shotild the 
heels be ‘‘ opened.’’ The horny sole and frog, 
unlike the wall, do not grow indefinitely; but 
when they have attained a certain thickness 
they throw off the superfluous or old horn in 
flakes or scales, This natural thickness of the 
sole and frog-horn is an absolutely essential con- 
dition for the maintenance of the foot in health 
and its protection from injury; and in propor- 
tion as it is diminished by the farrier’s knife so 
will the foot suffer. Not only does the solid 
horn play a most important part in protecting 
the sensitive parts it covers from injurious con- 
tact with the ground, or hard bodies, such as 
stones, and keep the hoof strong and sound; 
but the semi-detached flakes it is always throw- 
ing off render great service, by acting as so 
many spring-shields when the horse puts his 
sole on stones or hard, unlevel ground, and 
also by retaining wet. ‘they are, in fact, a 
kind of natural and ever-present ‘‘ stopping,” 
which keeps the horn beneath moist and sup- 
ple. Every flake on sole and frog, therefore, is 
valuable; and, though these may appear as un- 
tidy to some eyes as the surface of the oak 
with its rough bark, yet to deprive them of 
this “‘ dead’’ horn is almost as hurtful as de- 
nuding the tree ofits covering. By leaving 
the sole and frog unpared the farrier is spared 
some useless and pernicious labor. 

2. The shoe worn by the horse should be as 
light as is compatible with a certain amount of 
wear, and adapted to the requirements of the 
work which the horse has to perform. I have 
already given reasons why no more weight 
should be added to the end of the limb than is 
absolutely necessary, in order to diminish the 
muscular fatigue, straining of tendons and 
ligaments, and reduce the number of nails re- 
quired to secure the shoe to the hoof. The shoe, 
to be adapted to the various services sought 
from the horse, must be varied more or less in 
form and other particulars; but for fast- 
going and especially weight-carrying horses 
it should not prevent the frog resting on the 
ground, as it is these horses which most 
frequently suffer from navicular disease. And 
even with horses employed in slow draught it 
would be well if their frogs could be allowed 
the same privilege, as they would then be 

much less liable to ossification of the lateral 
cartilages of the foot (side-bones). 

Whatever pattern the shoe may assume, it 
should not be beveled on the foot-surface, so as to 
throw the weight on the margin of the foot 
and leave a wide space between it and the sole. 
The upper or foot-surface of the shoe ought to 
be aplane surface, resting alike on the wall 
and the border of the sole, as the latter is wel) 
adapted for weight-bearing, atid the more the 
weight is distributed over the lower face of the 
hoof the better can the foot preform its fune- 
tions and retain its soundness. This applies 
more particularly, of course, to the fore-foot. 
Not only does this kind of shoe assist the foot 
better than the beveled shoe; but it prevents 

suction in heavy ground and gives no lodg- 
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ment to stones, etc., as well as yielding other 
aivantages of a less noticeable kind. 

But, instead of having the lower or ground- 
face of the shoe quite plane, asis usually the 
case, it should be beveled or concave. In fact, 
the best form of shoe is undoubtedly that 
which is just the reverse, 80 far as its surfaces 
are concerned, of that in every-day use. With 
the ground-face of the shoe concave, a better 
foothold is secured, stones are less readily 
picked up, and in snow “balling” is not so 
likely to occur, 

Calkins for fast-moving horses should be dis- 
pensed with, if possible; or, if they must be 
used, they should be low and of the same 
hight on both sides of the shoe. If worn by 
leavy-draught horses, they ought to be supple- 
mented by a toe-piece at the front of the shoe, 
of the same hight as the calkin. This not 
only keeps the foot level, but greatly assists 
the horse in draught. 

8. The shoe should be fitted to the outline of 
the foot. If the wall has been reduced to its 
proper length, the shoe should follow the 
shape of the hoof, projecting slightly beyond 
it, if anything, so that no horn will require to 
be rasped from the front of the hoof when the 
shoe has been nailed on By adopting this 
precaution we preserve this part of the hoof in 
all its integrity, and likewise spare the farrier 
labor. In fitting the shoe, the coaptation be- 
tween it and the hoof should be as close as 
possible. This can be most readily secured by 
applying the shoe at a high temperature and 
for the briefest space of time to the part upon 
which itistorest By this means the inequal- 
ities on the horn can be perceived and removed 
by the rasp; and when quite level another 
brief application of the hot shoe fuses the horn 
into a hard, level surface, capable of resisting 
the pressure of the metal during wear. 

This ‘ hot-fitting”’ of the shoe, as itis termed, 
is perfectly harmless to the uwnxmutilated hoof 
and possesses such great advantages that it: is 
to be commended. By ‘‘cold-fitting”’ it is im- 
possible to obtain such an intimate coaptation; 
and, even if it could be secured, the shoe would 
not remain so firmly attached. As wet softens 
the ends of the horn-fibers in contact with the 
shoe and they yield to the pressure, the shoe 
loses its original bed, becomes loose, and is 
cast. This is the experience of those who have 
tried this kind of fitting most extensively. 

4. The number of nails employed to attach 
the shoe should be as few and the nails as 
small as is compatible with security, The rea- 
sons for this are obvious. Besides, the nails 
should not be driven any higher into the wall 
than is necessary to afford them a strong and 
solid hold, This is best obtained by a thick, 
low hold, instead of a thin, high one. In addi- 
tion, a low hold injures the wall far less than a 
high one, as at each shoeing the old nail-holes 
are nearly or quite obliterated when the super- 
fluous growth is removed and the new nails 
have sound horn to enter. 

5. The face of the hoof should on no account 
be rasped or scraped, so as toremove or destroy 
the beautifully smooth, polished surface which 
an unshod hoof always exhibits, and which 
every hoof would show if the farrier did not at- 
tempt to make ‘fine work’ and waste his 
time anfi tools. No oil or rubbish, designated 
hoof ointments, should be applied to the horn. 
Théy are not only useless, but positively in- 
jurious. To the unrasped wall of the hoof 
nothing is better than water, applied by means 
of asponge or soft water-brush, when neces- 
sary. 








SAVING ONIONS. 


How can | best save my onions over winter ? 
I am told they can be saved in pits, like po- 
tatoes; but they must have plenty of venti- 
latiof. Can yes throw any light on the sub- 
ject ? T.C.N. 

Davenport, Iowa. 

Onions are best kept in a well-ventilated 
building, secure from moisture, by being placed 
on shelvings or racks twelve inches apart, one 
over the other, with suitable passageways be- 
tween. The onions are placed on these shelves, 
about eight inches thick, and kept as near the 
freezing point as possible during cold weather 
and as cool and dry as possible before that 
time. 

They may be kept in a dry, airy cellar in the 
same manner, Slight freezing does not hurt 
them. Indeed, they may be frozen solid and 
reme‘n so all winter, if kept dark and not al- 
lowed to freeze and thaw alternately. They 
should not, however, be handled until they are 
thawed out naturally and without exposure to 
the light. 

Another and sucessful way of keeping them, 
when they are not to be marketed until spring, 
is just at the time the ground is ready to freeze, 
to hill them in rather narrow ridges, say three 
feet wide and as high as they may be nicely 
piled on the Put down a thick layer 
of straw; on these place the onions, perfectly 
dry, piling as directed, but notmore than thirty 
bushels in a ridge. Gover all over thickly with 
dry straw, and with earth about eight inches 


thick and well smoothed and pressed down. 
When freezing weather does not follow, it will 
be better that ventilation be left at each end, 
by leaving the straw exposed, but so no damp 
eanenter, Also it will be better that a twist 
of hay, the thickness of a man’s arm, extend 
from the ground to the peak of the pile, at the 
center. When really freezing weather occurs, 
cover with a little more earth; and when the 
whole is so frozen that the onions are supposed 
to be well chilled cover with litter, to keep the 
frost in. In the spring do not open until the 
whole is found naturally thawed. If wanted 
earjy, a lot of heating manure may be laid 
over the earth until the frost is drawn out of 
the pile naturally. 

In handling, when placing either in bins or 
in ridges, do not rub off the outer or dry scales 
more than can be helped. They are a natural 
protection to the onion.—Prairie Farmer. 





KEEP THE BOYS ON THE FARM. 





Tue question of keeping the boys on the 
farm and the best possible methods for ac- 
complishing this very desirable result may al- 
ways be considered as open to all who have 
suggestions to make thereon, It is a question 
in which New England farmers are specially 
interested and which they ought to be doing 
something to solve; and it seems strange that 
in this center of the common-school system the 
farmers have not seen in the school one of 
their principal aids, and have not shown more 
interest fn what their children have been 
taught. Though these men are strong friends 
of schools and pay liberally for their support, 
yet they allow in these schools the teaching of 
branches which will be of little value to the 
children whom they greatly desire shall become 


‘farmers, and this to the utter exclusion of 


branches which they ought to master. This, 
to say the least, is not at all wise. As the 
author of an essay read before the National 
Grange remarked, ‘‘more than half the 
farmers’ sons who seek a livelihood in the 
cities go to a baser calling and harder labor 
than they would submit to on the farm,” and 
they are ready to do this because at school they 
have been taught in “the knowledge and 
methods of salesmen, agents, and merchants, 
without even one text-book specially adapted 
to any part of rural life.”” Thus the school 
which the farmer zealously supports, in the 
hope that it will fit his sons for an intelligent 
prosecution of the business in which he is en- 
gaged, really becomes a potent means of draw- 
ing them away from home. The boy who has 
graduated at a Massachusetts high school finds 
himself much better qualified for the position 
of bookkeeper or agent, or occupation of 
merchant, teacher, or surveyor, than he his for 
that of farmer. So it happens that the educated 
boys leave the farm, to enter callings which are 
already crowded and where the prospect of 
success is small. They ought to have been so 
educated that they would have known some 
thing of the application of scientific principles 
to practical agriculture and gladly chosen 
farming as their work in life. It is high time 
that farmers should insist upon a change of 
studies in our country schools. They pay for 
educating their boys, and they should have the 
right to say in what special branches this edu- 
cation shall be given.—N. F. Homestead. 





WASH FOR FRUIT TREES. 





Tue present is probably the best time to 
scrape and wash pear an@ apple trees, in order 
to dislodge the numerous insects that are con- 
cealed under the bark and in crevices of the 
wood, as well as to remove the fungus clinging 
to the trunks and large limbs. A preparation 
of whale-oil soap, in the proportion of one 
pound of soap to four or five gallons of water, 
has been found to be a remedy for these pests 
of fruit trees. Some, however, apply a prepa- 
ration of carbolic acid, sulphur, and lime. 
freely diluted with water, as equally effective. 
and as being also a protection against the 
blight and generally adding to the health of 
the trees. Perhaps the latter may prove the 
most efficacious. It is easy to give them a 
trial and we have no hesitation to say that the 
result. will be highly satisfactory. We have 
often used the whale-oil soap in the manner 
suggested, with the best effects.—Germantown 

a =f 

A Dry, Rasprne Cover irritates and endan- 
gers the Lungs and greatly debilitates and an 
noys the patient. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant re 
moves constriction of the bronchial tubes, pro- 
motes easy expectoration, heals all inflamed 


parts, and brings-@bout a speedy cure of the 
most stubborn Cough or Cold, 





No Premiums after January Ist. Now 


is the time to secure a Dictionary. See 





page 26. F 


AGRICULTURAL. 


The Kissena Nurseries. 


In response to inquiries, we would inforn§ purchas. 
ers that we are not selling out. The mistake has 
arisen from the selling out of another firm. Our plans 
are laid for a long future in the sale of TREES and 
SHRUBS of the best quality, at the lowest prices. 

Price-list free. Descriptive Catalogue, at 10 cents, 
neludes New and RARE PLANTS, 

PARSONS § SONS CO. (Limited), Flushing, L. I. 





Pure Bred Poultry. 


I offer for sale,from my ay ton varieties of pure bred 
Poultry, Chicks and Eggs at very reasonable prices. I 
breed Black and White Cochins, Black, Silver-Span- 
gled and Golden-‘Spangled Hamburgs, White and 


Brown eon, " mom Rocks, B. B, R. Games, 
and Bantains. ae vets from the yards 


CHARLES F. F. FLETCHER, Jamestown, New YorK. 


New Implements. 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the Higganum Straw, Hay,and Foid- 
der Cutter. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
We make 8 sizes—Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
No. 1 has 4 Spiral Kniven. 





No. 2 has Spiral Knives. 
No. 3 has Spiral Kuives. 


Will do more and better work than any Cutter In 
the market. 


CLARK’S ROOT CUTTER. 


Acknowledged to be the only perfect root cutter. 
dopted and used F all first-class stock raisers. 
Send for Circulars. 


Higeanum Manut'g Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U. 8. A. 





Improved Farmers’ Boilers, 





Capacity from 15 to 90 Gallons. 
For Boiling Feed for Stock they are un 


equaled in every respect, and are used for ull boiling 
purposes, and Save Fuel, ‘Time, and Money. 


JOHN SAVERY’S SON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
97 Beekman Stes New York City. 


ATLAS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


—BUILT BY— 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGN, INSURING  ——. AT 
DURABILITY. THE MOST ECONOMICA 
USE OF STEAM. 











THOROUGHLY BUILT. ALI. PARTS IN- 


TERCHANGEABLE, 
Furnished either Condensing or Non-Con- 
densing. conomy Consumption 


guaranteed. 
Write us for Pamphlet, fully describing this Engine. 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





IMPROVED 


Baldwin's American Fodder-Cuter. 


Cutters, Feeding 

excels that of onne 

ter in the market. . 

nine sizes, for Hand and 

power. © Send for Illustrated 
ircul 


Cc. PIERPONT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
New Haven, Conn. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer professedly containing ait all 
the soil elements found in each cro 

Atwater, of the Connecticut Agricultural Station, 
analy yzed six of our different fertilizers, and found in 


» that 
Tere eetese, of ree ey glements 
than we “cla ea b a labels placed on each package. 


MA TFIELD FERTILIZER co 
e St., Boston, Mass. — 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil=- 


Recommended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 
Chiefs of Fire Departments, and Insurance Companies 
seerelly. Free ro all faults in burning. THE 
i MANUFACT NG CO., SOLE PROPRIETORS 
77 BEAVER STREET, Yorx. 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Eetablished 1861. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Founders and Machinists, 
MORDYXE & MLRUON :0, 




















Indiqnapolis, Ind, 
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THE “OLD RELIABLE” 
UNIVERSAL 
Clothes Wringer. 


mil 





Improved wae Rowell’s Double Cog-Wheels on both 
ends of each roll 


Over 500,000 Sold! 
and now In use, giving ‘‘ Universal” satisfaction. 


EVERY WRINGER WARRANTED. 


Be sure and inquire for the ‘‘ Universal.” 
Sold by the Principal Jobbers in Hardware 
and House-Furnishing Goede everywhe re. 
Special rates given for export. 


Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 


32 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New Vorksdmice 15p Veont Street. 


2 Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. _ 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 


on yours ss established. SHUBCH BELLS and 
HIMES) A EMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 











be YORK, 
for the purchase and sale of surplus 


, Lee 8, Watches, Jewelry, | 


150 BOWER Y 
Headquarters 


Silverware 
NHE Aa ela be 








_ > paid by us, tv) ade 
cts.; heavy 
85.cents ; extra 


heavy i-bl lade, $0 cents ; ; 
Dlade (see our 
cut in ek Nos. of INDE- 





cts.; heavy 

— cents; extra 

ad rs, 8, cents; 

Mow Knife, No. 21, strong, but ts, price 75 cents. Same, Sas _ 
wetth 8 Bladen, price 8 y lade, 26 25 vents; 2 binde, 
50 cents; Gents’ pen-knives, 50 cents to $2. Dealers order: 


Our Oregon Hunting Knife, $1. Ilustrated List 
ing one dozen kniyes may deduct 25 per cent. Special price for large orders. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


r\ RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors, 
Economical. 















* ery is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Any Shade 
FACTORIES AT 
CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ' ST. LOUIS. 


~ MANU (FACTORY AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


wn immense sale of SMITH & 
WESSON’S ARMS is owing to their 
ship th the perfection of eS ee 
their power and san be Toad 
ase with which they can be vaded 
ona the empty shell ejected 


their Reliability, ‘Safety, 
and Durability. 

Four agg 9 a 22 Caliber, old 
style; No. 82 Caliber, represented 
here; N 3° Siiber? and No. 3, 
44 € libre. as oe 44 Calibre a: 
inade with rebounding hammer, t 


N\ value of which for ~~ 3. cannot te 
overstated. 


M. W. ROBINSON, 
General Agent, 


79 Chambers Street, New York. 







32 Calibre. 
With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


When a Revolveris te required, it should be reliable, 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 





Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J AM SON, rots. 








Patent Wawinee Catalogues free. No 


- HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 
PENCER HOUSE, ST. MARY'S, GEORGIA, opp. 








'e Safe > are an immediate 


heed MEDICAL. © se * stimatue fr, fora Torpid Liver, ence wit 
VASELINE. and are useful at times in nearly all 


soins and regular action of 








‘ernandina, 
JAS. w. THOMPSON, of Kearsage » Hones, No. Conway 
(White Mountains), roprietor. 

Having Pa Ni. along lease of this charming winter 
resort on most favorable terms, the proprietor will re- 
ceive guests at very low rates. The hotel, which is 
one of the most pleasant and exceedingly well fur- 
nished, will be ene in first-class style 
famous for its health. -giving climate, sulphur s rings, 
and picturesqife scenery. St oan Ferry daily “lo Fe 
nandina. For particulars addre 

OTEL EXCHANGE, ‘Ti1 Broadway, N. Y., 
or JAS. W. THOMPSON, Proprietor, St. Mary's, Ga. 


‘T. AUGUSTINE Hoy L, 8T. AUGUSTINE, C 
Fie. , ope one Dea : ee. E.  VATL, a 

we nown. hote of Teest an it ap- 
inted in the South, w: will afford a 5 

ations at the usual terms—viz., $15 to $25 per week, 

according to location of rooms. The house is in per- 

fect repair, frescoing, decorating, and drainage havin, 

noes this ~e A first-class restaurant is connectec 

Ww 8 hotel 


Meet AIRY HOTEL 
NT AIRY, MZoRGt TA. 
1,700 feet above tide- water, on the Piedmont Ate. 
Line. Ave temperature in winter, 
lybeate and tone springs ; resident physician; 
near the famous gold and "mineral ae o 
eg 


Frep. H. ScoFre.p, of f Uplands ‘Hotel, Eastman 
and late of the Windsor Hotel, N. Y. Wes yh 
_ Manager. 


PLANDS HOT HOTEL, 
EASTMAN, DODGE "COUNTY, GEORGIA, 
opens January Ist, 1 

On the Macon and Brunswick’ Raitroad, 56 
south of Macon, in the pine woods. 700 feet above 
tide-water. Has all the modern improvements. 
supplied from Coat New York dealers. Average tem- 
Re rature in winte 
C. N. SCOFIELD, late ot Continental Hotel, Paligaet- 
‘phia, and FRED. H. SCOFIELD, of Mount Atry 
tel, Ga., and late of Windsor Hotel, New bab 4 
agers. 


Revere House, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The subscriber, having secured a long lease of this 
favorite hotel on liberal terms, announces 


RATES REDUCED to $2.50 and $3 per 
Day. Parlors and Baths Extra. 


Nothwithstanding this reduction in prices, the un- 
rivaled excellence of the table will be maintained. 
CHAS, B. FERRIN, Proprietor. 


NEW HOTEL. 
PLUMER’S 


AMERICAN HOUSE 


wri sn Inde nae’ Hall), 
ILADELPH 











PH ‘ 
J. uns PLUMER prietor. 
Boiuee. any hotel in the cit # and fustl tly pro- 
downed a Meade establishment in all that can ood 
bute to the cnogepace of its cuisine and to the co: 





. diseases 
b the Rowels. “The Peat antidote for all 

You may hunt the world over, and still will not find inl Poison, Price, 25 cents a Box, 

A need of the household which brings to the mind 4 
Nervine4quickly gives 

The idea of value more plain to be scen the suffering cures Blond. 

Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. he an Neatalgin. 2pileptic 

vst _ 7 eine and brought remedy for Nervous Pros- 


on excessive drinking, 
If a cut or a sprain, or a wound or a burn k “Lx, ‘end ether. canes’ 
From peace to confusion the household shall turn, lieves the ins of 


On the shelf should be found “the foe of all pain,” t . Livet all diseases and is nev 


; 2 2 2 er injurious tothe ays. 
And quiet shall reign in the household again. — The best of all 


If our dearest and fairest are kissed by the sun, 
And the touch of his lips is too rough to be borne, 
Kind Vaseline comcs as an ally between, 

And the cheek takes on velvet it had not else seen. 


jervines. 
Bottles of two sizes; 
prices, 50 cts. and 61. 


SEB oa eS 
val NERV NF Ze ete & Bealere tn 
If the voice it is husky, the throat it is sore, SATE Plu edicine everywhere. 
Take the jelly at once and the trouble is o'er. H.H. Warner & Co. 
In fact, read the circular, and from it glean Proprietors, 

All the virtues and claims of the famed Vaseline. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


OP 'Send for pamphlet and 
testimonials. 


VEL 
DIABETES 
Cure 








USE 


KIMBALL’S 
CATARRH 
CIGARETTES. 


Seld at Drug and Cigar Stores. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tne INDEPENDENT sinee the 


change to its present form that we have 


eS 
Peery RE made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
THE bey sony OF Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 


Introduced by J. MrLHav, in 1830. 
Forty-nine years’ reputation as thé Wiost pleas- 
ant and efficient | er tonic, appetizer, and 

8 


to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 


anti-malarial., ice, $1.00. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
J. MILHAUW’S SON, 
PHARMACIST, 
183 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 





Cured by Dm. Kingstey who has treated in of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
Rome, iY, nearly, 15,000 cosas the | (the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
Foor cree, Gaara ; | free, as a PReMrvM, to any person who will 
A 6 ty & Send for pay $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 
a circular gi scription. A cut of the File or Binder is 





fort of its } petrons 


W.J. P. KINGSLEY. M. D., Rome, N.Y, | given below: 








‘Office of Dr. M. W. CASE, 933 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Is a Terrible Disease. Its ‘enchshaltaiin te 


are corruption 

running down the throat, weak eyes Seana eet of voice, AV 
loss of smell, disgusting odors, nasal deformi nally 
oeereedien. From rst to last it is bee aggressive. i ° 


nary treatments are 


cessful and pleasant treatment 1s 





and Advice Free. 


it may rapidl develop id into yes ee on. 


OLATE OF OF 
| N H A a eee, Cree ion always tation eo tnal TIONS. 


Dr. M. wee cane, $m ch nie Phila., Pa. 


less. If cure is possible, 
The most thor » SUC 


SE’S ASE’'S Popular Rem BASE 
TAR FR IMITA- 


Et 
Wine 
Pt 


ll 


(i 


PHE 
i any 


For = of Polish, — Cleanliness 
Durability, and Cheapness. Son oneal 
konen .« Prop fetors, Canton, Mass. 


The Fuileyendent, — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 









52 Numbers, in advance (postage free).,...... $3.00 
26 oi (4: mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 ws (3mos.), “ “ 75 
A = (Itmonth), “ “ 35 
2 . (2weeks), “ “ 20 
1 Number (1! week), ” * 10 
52 Numbers, after 5 months, “ 3.50 
52 e after 6 months, 4 00 


Ga” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KECIS- 
TEernip Levrer. The prescnt registration system is 
viriual'y an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, aud all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 
PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their daiscontinuaucs 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 
No names entered sad ame subseription books with- 
out the money in adva: 
SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the yf genie of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the snening year, with or without 
further reminder from this of 

f RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient re ceipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted 10 RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 


, made either the first or second week after the money 


is received. But when a powmec stanp is received 
the receipt will pes pont ps eg 

Messrs SAMPS & CO., NO: 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents 4 seeag n to receive subscriptions 


iverti ts. 
a are ge THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 
1. Any person who takes or pe: regularly from the 
post-oflice —whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2. 1f a person orders his per discontinued, ho 
must pay all arreurages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
be ee. amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 
3. The courts have decided that refusing to trke 
newspapers and peilodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lewving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of imtentiona!l fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 


PER AGATE LINE. KACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 eae to tie éolumn.) 
amen Adver' tisements. I, sr me & Business N Notice 
ti 


is times (one month). . ile, | i ‘ies ore month... se. 
(t 4 


ree months)ise.. 13 three months)we. 
 °* oS Ne We. (six = Tbe. 
& “ (twelve * fie.i52 * (twelve “*  ).tibe. 
= LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
9 WURES ceccocdecenadqndsevededeccccscoccocccccces 
4 times ms PGT is ccccsccsseccesccces 
3 ** (three an 
_ a 
so (tw “ 





PUBLISHER'S Nore ns....O0i% DoLLaR PER AGATE 
LINK, KACH TIM 
FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
sINE. 

ReLIGIouS NOTICES,.......... FirTy CENTS A LINE. 
MARKIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 

lines, #!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New YVerk City. 
‘ I 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


18890, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will tind it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following | meg will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 

Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist. . dgccccccdaaleBbtobae $125 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly). 270 Rw 
Atlantic Month BY... cinace ss aheeas 80 4 UU 
Demorest’s Magazine,........ 250 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated We -ekly. : 50 8064.00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 850 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 

















Godey’s Lady’s Book......... eee» 175 8200 
Harper’ 6 Magazine............... 850 400 
OT ae o uel i. 4 00 
-" ) re! Oe Cee 4 00 
6 Young People (Weekly). s 1:0 
Home Journal............. ayecces 1 0 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine.......... -- 350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 75 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 150 
Popular Science Monthly Batcacsad 4530 500 
8t Nicholas M ~ am 2 eee 27 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 8 50 400 
Week! eqribane,” aS ee 1 50 =6200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 50 86800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
ET 1 75 2 00 
pe SC Tee eee 130 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
International Review (new subs. } 450 6500 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 450 5 00 
Are 850 400 
Eolectic Me “i «coeee tt @ 66 
Waverley agazine..... ee --- 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 100 
“ Wide Y Awake,” an Mlustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1.75 200 
ees es err oes 8@ 
Rural New Yorker............... -210 280 
Cen es ae... Se 8 00 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
MO aicvcccccccccceccccccese 209 
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SUPERIOR 


SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0., 


Middletown, Conn.; 
13 Jehn gananies New York, 





| SALE BY fons LADING NG DEALERS EVERY WHERE. 











Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 

JUustrated Catalogues sent Free. 

J. ESTEY & €O., 
Brattleboro, | wey 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


A New Copying Process. ; 
A Wonderful Invention. 


This process, which is an Austrian invention and 
new in this country, is the inate et, cheapest, and most 
convenient thing ever invented tor taking a large 








pecially use ‘ful to mnintoters, Sabbath- school te we nT 
0 instructors. 
business nen in gener 

For saie everywhere. For Circulars address 


THE HEKTOGRAPH pena~teonpal 


22 124 Ch h Street, N 
118 South Seventh St., Philadel lpi. Mads 


55 St hica 
arow PV Eni add W. Reltheers Strect, 


BUFFALO SCALE Co.’S 


PATENT 
BOSTON MARKET SCALE 


Best Thing Out for Butchers. 
Elegantly Finished, 














15-inch Mar dle Sia! . 
SAME STYLE ALSO WITH SCOOP, 
FOR GROCERIES, TEA, Etc. 
MADE ONLY BY 
BUFFALO SCALE 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send for Price- List and Circulars. 


CO., 





Ww. &B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York; 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Hydraulic Rams. 
Engi Pu 
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Fine Carriages for Family Use. 


LATEST STYLES IN 


Five-Glass Landaus, Folding-Front 
Landaulets, Broughams, Coupes, 
Victorias, Six-Seat Rockaways, 
and Six-Seat Landaulets, 


All strictly first class. Warranted to give per- 
. fect satisfaction. 


CRUTTENDEN & CO., New Haven. 
Christmas is Ceming! 


And the Many Specialties made by 


HALE & KILBURN MPG CO. 


MAKE VERY USEFUL VROENTS. 
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Portable 
RESERVOIR DESK 


WASHSTAND 






Simplest and Denk, Base: Made = bg in 
tbe Acts li likea stationary stand. 


Also ape criss as 



















que , “CABLE” SPRING 
ODORLES ROC K 
COMMODE. New bb Chariot " Chair. with ICKER 
Our inside Porcelai Tid and INO NOISE. 
Alright W ater=J oint are) " mE RAT, pit oy, Wg F r= Ay tard AENO BREAK. 
a Push-Chariot, anda Be chomiots a8 abov ve Brry them. 
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® NOTE.—We make the only Automatic Folding Bed 
in the World, Don’t 

J OF be deceived by pin imitations. 


One motion opens or closes it, 


: 706 Broadway, New York, 
E 48 and 60 North 6th Street, Philadelphia, 


| HUNTS DUSENBURY, 
of the Astor ge) have re. 








duced the price of their best 
SILK HAT to SIX DOL- 
LARS, 





CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK, 

This establishment 1; one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 


are here on constant exhibition. The business has 


been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popsler | basis of 
“Falr Dealing, Gocd Goods, and Low Price The 
best family trade is respectfully conclted. * Orders 
from the c Suntry will have the best attention, 


GUNPOWDER. 
ORANGE SPORTING POWDER. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE, 











THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOoK-CASE: 


wyers, Clergymen, Physicians, : —_—_— 
Editors, Bankers, Teachers. BLASTING POWDER. 
Merchants, Students, ' ' - 
and all whe read books. Electric Blasting Apparatus, 
It is made of iron, beauti! a 


ornamented, Iti 
strong, durable poeesens soe it, handsome, and the 
most compact book-case in'the world, as it hold: 
more books for its size than any other device. It is 
minimum in size, maximum in capacity, and the 
cheapest Re »volving Book-Case made, It can never 
warp, shrink, or get out of order, Send for cir- 
cular, Send 25 cents for our New ILLusTRATED 
CATALOGUE, with over 300 illustrations of Educa. 
tional and useful articles. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO.,, 


school conti, and Dealers in geveting in th: 
Book and Stationery line, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
142 & 144 Grand St., New York, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Basy to learn to ride. 
= ae rider can 


les in a da: 
over common roads 
than @ @ horse 


Send tor Illustrated Pamphlet, showing 
sizes of Grain of Powder, describing Blast- 
ing Apparatus, etc., FREE. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER (0., 


29 Murray Street, New York. 


C.GILBERT'S 








STARCH 


E\NEW. WATCH ES LOW R 
tof American 

tham Watches, with description a 

of over 100 Fine Gold or Silver 











IC R. R. 
Between CHI and COUN BLUFFS nectin; ines 
Biuffs in Union soot Sia ARTE Qu NA cm bg Bap oT alan South, and at Council 


Santa Fe, Atchison & i 
Pacific Raliroads. 
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Send Scent stamp for atches, sent toan. dress fora 
atalogue, , with \' Bc. stamp. It describes how I send 
a ll infor- Watch all parts of the country, 
oo any mony 0 Pain Heference 
; 6 ndou pference 
The POPE M’F’G CO. ’ ven. HITE, Jeweler 

¥S.SUMMER ST., BOSTON. ewark, N. 





ri River R. R. in = bare 
R, R. = in 0 won on Depot at Be erl PET WEEE Sesess 
n vi wit! 
Nebraska, and Central Branch ston’ Pad Rallnwae 


Hy gi coun Pare RR; at 
with Kansas 


E. ST. JOHN, Gen’! Tkt. and Pass. Agt., Chicage. 








THANKSGIVING 


Evectro-PLate 


BAKING AND ENTREE: DISHES. 
FINE TABLE WARE, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 
’ MADE BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANLA COMPANY, 


No. 46 East 14th Street, * 
UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


-_HANFORD’S 


NONE SUCH owner: 


POWDER 
IS ABSOLUTELY PURE. | 


Poptaing no Terra fue rae Corn Starch, Rice Flour, 
Wheat Flour, or - kind. Most BAKING 
POWDERS contain fr ‘om m0 to 50 PER CENT. OF FILLING, 
generall: m 8! . rice flour, wheat flour, or some 
of the o her above- mentioned impurities, making one 
pound of this Powder equa to nearly two pounds of 
almost any other kind in the market! Most Bakina 
POWDERS, IN ADDITION TO BEING ADULTERATED, ARE PUT 
UP SHORT’ WEIGHT, = A, yeah had not get much over 
oe mye ted noes for a nd. e Amount 
he Purge ase e will be Forfeited \ to hy dealer 
Powder rt Weight, any im 
periey in it a Manufastured’ by. GEORGE 
. HHANFORD, Syracuse, N. Y. For sale by val 
& TILFOR 
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BURT'S SHOES. 
The BEST SHOES are 
THOSE MADE BY 
Edwin C. Burt, New York, 
SEND TO 


E. BD. BURT & CO., 


287 Fulton Bees Brooklyn, 

e Ney Who his SP: CIAL 
A.ENTS, fort their Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price List, 
Goods forwarded by mailor 














express. 4 
ders will 
celve promips 
attention. 

Please men- 
tion this publi- 
cation. 

Wilcox. Silver- Plate Co, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


QUADRUPLE 


Electro-Plate, 


No. 6 Maiden Lane. 
FAMILIES AND HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 
WEDDING PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY, 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


THE 


Hartford Automat 


1 PUMP. 


Water aB iven te any Hight 
Tatance 















Count! paoesee sitppl ied hag | 
y and Certainly for Bath Rooms, Water Closets, H 
3 Cold Water Fau: 


Hilenty ° Ftc Water fer Stock on Farm 
The t for Brigating, supplying Teallrond 
— na form ning pu: 
For Circular and Price-list nad 
EZRA B 


ROOKS 
Manef'r of the 1 Au omatic Pump, 


Higetford oA 


mney ant Pe 
Cor. Sigourney and Cushman 5 § ts. Hartt ay a, Use S.A. 


Mill Stones and Corn Mills 


We make Burr Mill Stones, Portable Mills, Smut Ma- 
and Gari Packers, Mill Picks, Water Wheels roa 
d Gearing, specially adapted to Flour Mills. 
for catalogue. 


J. T.NOYE & SONS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


$3 Printing Press 


Prints cards labels &c, Lae a! ot larger sizes 
For business or remy te your own a4~ 


vertising and type, cards, 
E B.. for 2 stamps. nag Cae ser ot er Cons 


PIANO 
ORGAN BEAT TY DIAN? 


8 set Golden Tongue Reeds. dct's 

Knee Siwels, Walnut Case, ‘warnt'd @ years, Btool & Book $98. 
w Pianos, $14: 10 $250, wn 

‘Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, New Jerseys 


* ESTABLISHED af: * 
VE. MAGNIN, GUEDIN 20. 


29 Union Square 29 
Southwest Corner 16th Street, 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


JAMES NARDIN. WATCH. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Highest Award at Oen- * 






































tennial, 1876, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


DEVLING CO. 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN STREET, 


FINE GLOTHING, 


Ready Made and to Order for Men, Youths, Boys, and children 


LADIES’ RIDING HABITS AND ULSTERS. 
LIVERIES OF ALL KINDS A SPECIALTY. 


House Jackets, Robes de Chambre, and Furnishing Goods in Great Variety. 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE . il Phidelgia, 


Office No. 510 Walnut St 


Bonds and Mortgages, being all first mortgages on improved property.............secsseeeees 
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United States 5 it. loan, 1881 234, rH oo Schuylkill Na mpany second n loan rd & 
Seed MR EE TORE see "2: “ga'a60 00 | Lehigh avigetion Cr tion Company first mortgage Gs loan... 90°160 0D 
Philadelphia Ci hy UU cos das din nak ph Ash nbd tha daiccagasscuse dae +++ 106,123 60 tion 18,000 00 
Philadelphia, Witnineron, and mere Railroad Company stock............ - 16,125 00 7,000 00 
Philadelphia, Wil: ton, and Baltimore Railroad Company 6 4 cent, loan. + 10,500 00 14,000 00 
Pennsylvania Rail Compan y first m Mcéccdovaccosévebecosscooress - 11,605 00 12,000 00 
Pennsylvania papond Som Sompany consolida = = PPITTTITITITITT TTT TTT Tritt . 28,000 00 1,650 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Com! Vy Yard 66 loan, .........ccseccececenscersseeee + 10,000 00 18,540 00 
plied elphia and pending Rairood Hatlroad road a Company com consolidated 78 loan.. «e+ 19,600 00 25.375 00 
Read y first mortgage 68 WG i sccdavsicaacdeiadaesedes 17,150 00 laware | 13,650 00 

Ay | Com qaeheyy- DMPrccccscccnacarncccesccccccesecccecocccscesseess cose 15,000 00 | New Jersey 8.320 00 
Pitad pam one Erie Com first mo , «++ 28,000 00 | ¢ 15,600 00 
North ia Co fi 6a 1 --. 43,600 00 | Cincinnati 41,420 00 
vehigh Valley Rationd 68 loan I! $8408 00 | Ctncinaatt shee 
Lenies Vi v Railroad Company consol 21,450 00 ‘incinnatt 12/000 00 
burg. outh, Mt. Joy, ond b Lancaster 21,400 00 taburgt 52,000 00 

Elmira and Williams Railroad 27,000 +4 4.) 9,000 00 
West Jersey Railroad Company first m: mortgage 7 . 14, lewark 22'950 00 
Pennsylvania and New York Canal and Ral . 27,120 00 stock 31,200 00 
United Com Companies of New Jersey conscide 61 00 1,000 00 
it entra Company o! - 20,000 00 97/515 72 

n 1 Pennsylvan ia Railroad Company loan ° s.08 00 11/879 50 

The Car Fi to! Pennsylvania 1OAN........s0sseereesersccsseersessecssesesersess 18,810 00 svebie., eet geeseses 2'200 00 
The Empi ioe dan cd cc sacbnaddnaosstcanssvehtecadedcepeveedvecis 88,800 00 ane hands 57°768 08 
‘Ameritan 8 Steamship Company of Philadelphia | 6 6 per cent. loan 12, 00 ANA OMCE..........0sseceeee © secceceeevesseees 63,512 30 
Schuylkill Navigation Company first mortgage loan 5,760 00 t= An 
$1,261,190 60 0 $1,835,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 


January Ast, 1879. 


DR. WM. HALLS BALSAM 


Cures Colds, Pneumonia, Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, and all diseases of the Breathing Organs. Re Med Pewerfal Heating Agent 
Itsoothes and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and poisoned by the disease, and prevents the night- ever Discovered. 

sweats and tightness across the chest which accompany it. CONSUMPTION is not an incdrable malady. It is only | senrys carbolic Salve cures burns. 

necessary to have the right remedy, and HALL’S BALSAM is that remedy. DON’T DESPAIR OF RELIEF, for this | Henry's Cardotic Saive cures sores. 

benign specific will cure you, even though professional aid fails. Henry's Cartolie Salve aliays pain. 


Henry's Carbolic Salve cures eruptions. 
READ THE FOLLOWING CERTIFICATES: 


Henry's Carbolic Salve heals pimples. 
Henry's Carbolic Salve heals bruises. 
Dr. W. D. Wrtout, Cincinnati, O., sends the subjoined coo ane — : 
“T have prescribed Dr. Wm. HALL’s BALSAM FoR THE LuNGs in a large number o 8 with success. One case in particular was given up by several Ask for Henry's, and Take ne Other. 
dad byte pcs res coma 7h et fh ued lan ar cent aman pa ba tens Se ee SaWARE OF COUNTERY. 
rassing cough, continu in in the r of the lungs, attende 
named medic ne, and was goon restored to his wewad health net nave also found Dr. Wa. HALL's Balsam ron 1 TRE yh ys A valuable for breaking up - BITS. 8 
distressing coughs and colds that I have ever used.” 
Dx. M. H. Hinspate, Kenawee, Iil., advises us of a remarkable cure of Consumption. 


“A neighbor's wife was attacked with violent lung disease and ond ‘oapane tok Consumption. last resort, the Lh weve re persuaded 
try Hat's Batam. To the astonishment of, all, by the time she had used yong bottles she was about the house doing her own work. r at her 


wen stage and no she could recover. 
From Rev. Wa. Ossonng, Lisbon, Md. : 
“T have used Dr. Wm. HALu’s Basan poe Le Lunes for a bronchial tion during the last three or four years with the most beneficial results, and do not 


WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. JOHN L. THOMPSON, Assistant Secretary. 


Henry’s Garbolic Salve, 

















THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


Scovill’s Blood and Liver Syrup, 


hesitate to commend it to all who may be s' ing from irritation of the throat and lungs 7 ee worthy the confidence of a discriminating public: Athorough | FOR THE CURE OF SCROFULA OR KING'S EVIL 
and persevering trial of Hat's BaLsam will pm fail of giving permanent ry MALARIA, MALIGNANT SORES AND ERUP- 
The daughter of Jams A. Rivceway, Ese., the well-known writer on theology, has been cured of Tubercular Consumption, after two relapses, by the Balsam. TIONS OF EVERY KIND, CHRONIC RHEUM- 
Her father writes : ATISM, GOUT, ERYSIPELAS, LIVER 
“Thave mired a persistenee in its nee her for ox months, or ditt ber Jungs ave. pot on only radically cured, but so strengthened that they may successfully MPLAIN 
resist ordinary ex exposure. eclares rsel? bette: better and in better spirits than can remember ever to have been. co T, GOITRE, SYPHILITIC 


AND MERCURIAL DISORDERS, 


A MASS OF EVIDENCE has teen accumulating during a period <eTHIRTY YBA RS proving the efficacy of 
makes pure and rich blood. To be healthy and phys- 
feally vigorous, you must have pure blood. So cleanse 


DR. WILLIAM HALL’S BALSANI teal vigorous, you must have pure Dao. So clean 


in all diseases where the Throat, Chest, and Lunge are affected; and showing the estimation in which the remedy is held by the public and the medical profession. | gy pup of sarsaparilis and Stillingia, or Blood and 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Liver Syrup. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-SECOND SEMI- ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF = COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1879. 

















CAM SEH CAMPO N TMD, «21.0 ccc cc ccc ccccccccccnncenceeeeeenssencnesneseeeeeteeeseseee sees sees sees meee senasencaeseesccscssreenaensseesesseasees $3,000,000 00 
Preserve £01 FROtmsear Qin... sce ccc c ccc cccccceccerecacrnseseeeeeeee sen eeseesessenessaseeeeseenstasesensesessnreaseseasasaseesessasees 1,728,217 00 
Reserve for Unmpatd Losses ............. 1: cccccccvcceccccscancenenaspeneetseessenes ge: aiid li taag bahay Geduls ns Sembee MER PUES Spo oieee 920, 210 26 
TWCE Sees glen... 0. e cece ccc cccscencecnecceecsceeeseepeeaseeeeeaseessesseesascesensesseseereseserseeecsreen see eens Bete) 1,179, "594 48 

TOTMD MSRET IG. .. 2... cece cccccecccccccesccnccnseccensecessecceeeecseesscsnssseeseeessessessensssecsessessesseesen ss Riis. oa $6,128,021 74 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


AELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 





Corals me MRAWG esi sciis ve ccccs cccccescvccccerecccccccsneqhateMedessibemeak 992,422 67 | Loans on yable on demand (market value of Secur- 
Rents eal aergee, being Piss: lien on Beat eet an mF, erage ie eater ci | ee 
United Biates Stocks (mazkcet wale)... oc SeteehOe Oe Balance in hands of Ageats..0000.0 2000-00 sercecincccci TRE 
State and Municipa) OR te LT A ephts ReOE E Abe: oP 235,778 00 Bee ents due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office.....-... 8,734 
RI i, hii obo Ke ne ctibcin ditac coc sabe: chs Mehic Sembee e Caer eis eee ae FW e ae 0b 66 00 4 taskans eae eee eas # Pa Ee REE E SDP IERELIEN CORFE RSS S08 °° $6,128,021 74 
, . F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
ze ore lk } ass’t eo’s. J, H. WASHBURN, Seoretary. A MD. a0 Vice-Pres. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 





2 Dwidend of FIVE Per Cent. has been declared, payable on demand, 
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TRAPHAGEN & CO, 
Reliable Clothing 
All the Latest Styles 


Prices Moderate, 


Heavy Winter Suit 
Ani Overcoats. 


Great Variety. 
Everyway Desirable 
Now Ready, 


and 


Clothing. to Order 
(}f Finest Grades, 


398, 400, 402 Bowery, 


Junction Third and Fourth Avenues, N.Y. 








AMERICAN 


ROVE, 


to the Practice, 


Theory, History, and Arch- 





wology of Art, 


8. R. KOEHLER......... ..Managing Editor. 


WM. C. PRIME, LL.D., New York, ) Associate 
CHAS. C. PERKINS, A.M., Boston, ) Editors, 


This NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE will 
embrace the art of our own time, as well as the 
past, and will give special attention to the 
history and archeology of art in America, 
The illustrations will consist of first-class 
etchings, engravings, wood-cuts, cte.; but its 
especial feature will be a series of ORIGINAL 
ParnteR-Bropincs BY AMERICAN ARTISTS, 
Besides these American etchings, there will also 
be etchings by celebrated European artists. 
The “‘ Review ”’ will be equal in quality to the 
best European publications of a similar nature, 
and will be the only truly representative Amer- 
ican Art Magazine. Each monthly part will 
contain three full-page plates and from thirty- 
six to forty-eight pages of letter-prass, size 
9} by 124. Price $12 a year, delivered by 


carrier or by mail, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publisiners, 


BOSTON. 





1810. 


The Best Juvenile Books ! 


ZIG-ZAG JOURNEYS 
IN EUROPE. 


Vacation Rambles of the Zig-Zag Club of 
Boys in Historic Lands. By Hezexian ButTfR- 
WORTH, a contributor to St, Nicholas and The 
Youth’s Companion, The most beautiful illus- 
trated juvenile book ever issued from the 
American press. Tlluminated boards, $1.50; 
cloth gilt, $2. 


The Geuuiae Chatteris. 


Over 200 pictures and 400 pages. 








The Cheapest and Most Popular Annual 
Juvenile Bock in the World. 
Board covers, $13 cloth 
gilt extra, $1.75. 





te” Beware of Imitations, Ours is the only 
genuine and authorized edition, 


THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX — 
PICTURE GALLERY. 


A series of the best pictures selected from 
the past volumes of ‘The Chatterbox.” 
Printed on elegant heavy toned paper, with 
verse to each picture. Royal 8vo, illuminated 
boards, $1.25; cloth extra, $1.75. 


THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX 
ALBUM OF ANIMALS. 


A series of Chatterbox pictures illustrating 
the life of our domestic animals and descrip- 











' tive of some queer creatures of the animal 


world, <A most entertaining and instructive 
work for the young. Pictures: by the cele- 
brated artist, Harrison Weir, and others, Royal 
Svo, boards, $1.25 ; royal 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75, 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 





THE 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


January 1st, 1879, 


Assets, - - $3,398,687.84, 


Cash Capital 


$1,250,000.00 


Reserve for Reinsurance - 1,060;424.'76 


All Outstanding Claims - 
NET SURPLUS over all - 


186,706.99 
861,556.09 







GEO. L. CHASE, President. 






J.D. BROWNE, Secretary. - 


aslanmememetianticns 


1879.| 





JOHN CLARK, JR. & CO’S 





J 


NMAC LUI Y, 


HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


THE 


LEADING 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED STATES. 


J.-L. HENWDEE, Pres’t. 
JIG OODNOW. » Secretary. 
W. B. CLARK, Ass’t Sec’y. 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


No. 2 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 














SOLE AGENTS. 





BEST SIX-CORD, 


FOR 


Machine or Hand Use. 


THOMAS RUSSELL & Ca., 
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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 














VOLUME XXXI. 


Che Independent. 


TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
ON HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 








a BY H. H. 
ALL days are birthdays in the life, 
The blessed life that poets live, 
Songs keep their own sweet festivals, 
And are the gifts, they come to give. 


The only triumph over Time 

That Time permits, is his who sings; 
The poet Time himself defies 

By secret help of Time’s own wings. 


From old-age hights, descrying dawns 
New dawns more golden, far, and bright, 
“New beacons crowned with brighter 
flame” (1) 
Than ever smote his youthful sight; 


His “‘ Last Leaf’? flutters, not to fall, (2) 
But fifty sunny springs to learn ; 

His ‘“‘Comet’’ speeds across the sky, (3) 
But year by year will swift return ; 


His “‘ Pilgrim’s Vision”? dims nor wanes ; (4) 
“ Departed Days ”’ their joys restore 
To him whose hand can ever fill 
Their hours “from Time’s gray urn once 
more’’; (5) 


Sorvets which Mea share with stars, (6) 
gil cist pitls in reverie” hide, (7) 

Winget vollens tell to none; (8) 
And oystermex »o waves confide; (9) 


The ‘Voiceless”? sorrows whiche ‘‘ have 
known 
The cross without the crown of glory,’’ (10) 
All find their voice In him who tells 
Them in the poet’s tender story; 


The “ Living Temple” men passed by, (11) 
Too blind to see its ‘‘mystic gate,’’ 
Revealed by his sweet minstrelsy, 
Is filled with worship, true though late; 


‘O14 “ Boston Common’s” tangled shade, (12) 
With legends woven thick as leaves, 

He gileans its harvests old and new 
And binds them in his shining sheaves; 


Great “ Freedom Queen ” of all our land, (18) 
With star ‘‘ stripes folded on her breast,” 
He crowns with jewels, sings her fair 
And hails her Queen from East to West; 


Strong hymns for armies and for saints, 
For brave men lying in the dust, 

For ‘‘Sun-days”’ and for days of gloom, (14) 
Yor “trembling faith” w8ich fears to trust, 


For summer and its lilied lakes, (15) 
*For winter and its ‘‘ frozen domes,” (16) 
For glowing hours ‘‘ when hearts are one,”’ 
And hands are clasped in happy homes, 


For ‘‘ chambered nautilus ’’ a praise (17) 
Which its fair “‘ ship of pearl ’’ insures 
Forever from forgetfulness, 
While memory of man endures, 


For snudew with its sudden light (18) 
From distant and unreckoned oun, 
Like his own pensiveness lit up 
By gleams of unexpected fun, 


For visions of young “‘ girlish grace,” (19) 
‘or grave philosophers that wed, 

l’or portraits of fair grandmothers (20) 
That have a hundred years been dead— 


All these, and countless more beside, 
Our Poet sings with matchless art, 

siugs out of his exhaustless store, 
Exhaustless as his poet’s heart. 


What is the Calendar could keep 
Such poet’s life in date or name? 
His days are as a thousand years, 
His thousand years and days the same, 





All days are birthdays in the life, 
The blessed life that poets live; 

Songs keep their own sweet festivals, 
And are the gifts they come to give. 





Then, Poet, grant us now this boon— 
So small when all is said and done: 

Thy verses’ birthdays, let us keep— 
Hundreds of birthdays, in this one! 


1. The Secret of the Stars. 

2. The Last Leaf. 

8. The Comet. 

4. The Pilgrim's Vision. 

5. Departed Days. 

6. The Star and the Water-Lily. 

%. A Portrait. “ A Spanish Girl in Reverie.” 
8. Our Yankee Girls. 

9. The Ballad of the Oysterman. 

10. The Voiceless. 

11. The Living Temple. 

12. Boston Common. Three Pictures, 
18. Freedom our Queen. 

14. A Sun-day Hymn. 

15. Midsummer. 

16. Nearing the Snow-Line. 

17. The Chambered Nautilus. 

18. Sun and Shadow. 

19. The Philosopher to his Love. 
20. Dorothy Q. A Family Portrait, 





FISHING IN OREGON WATERS. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 








L 


“Where rolls the Oregon and knows no sound 
Save its own dashing.”’ 

' From Saint Peter down to the Hon. R. 
B. Roosevelt, who says that a fish has as 
much sense as, a horse, and a deal more 
than some mew,- fishing has always been 
counted the sport and employment of 
gentlemen. 

Oregon is the fishingman’s Paradise. But, 
like all other places that are so desirable, 
even like the real Paradise, it is far away 
and hard to reach. It isa mistaken idea, 
however, to go to California in order to get 
to Oregon. Leave the railroad near Salt 
Lake City, and ‘‘stage it” through to the 
Columbia River, only four days, and then 
take the Walla Walla steamer down the 
Columbia River. But once on the Colum- 


wide world. 


there, near the mouth of this noble river, 


from either state or federal authorities. 


diminishing. 


the spear. This. 8 e 


workmanship and invé 


made of fir-wood and is very-tough and dur 








Fishing is carried on at Astoria and above 


Asa result, the run of salmon is annually 


A walk through one of the twenty or 
more canneries here is anything but desir- 
able. It looks too much like a slaughter- 
yard. Great shining fish are piled up like | petes with the spear. ‘‘ You jist have to 
cord-wood right and left, waiting the 
Chinamen and other fish-choppers to cut 
them up for the cans. Indians are coming | salmon pass! Fact, sir! Swear to it, sir! 

Couldn’t work the paddles, sir, for half a 








beam is at least twenty feet in length, yet 
scarcely thicker than a man’s finger. It is 


are wound tightly about the shaft. The bone 
point of the spear is hollowed out at the 





point of the spear, so that when this is 
driven through the fish the little bone point 
loosens, comes off, turns crosswise on the 
further side of the fish, and leaves the poor 
salmon floundering in the water, with a 
string through his body. And, pierced in 
this way, they never escape. The Indian’s 
simple device never breaks or fails him in 
any way. When he has pierced his fish, 
you may see his bright black eyes glow just 
a little brighter and his hands may tighten 
a little on the spear; but he does not move 
or show the least concern. The salmon 
bleeds profusely from the spear-wounds 
through his body and also from the mouth; 
but his struggles are short and few. Soon 
he is pulled to the shore, where the squaw, 
who is all the time crouched down by the 
side of her spouse, dispatches him prompt- 
ly with a club, by blows on the head. Not 
a word is spoken all this time by either 
party. She now takes the dead salmon 
from off the points of the spear; adjusts 
and arranges the bones and string, that form 
the head of the spear; and again it is buried 
in’ the deep, clear water by the cunning 
hand of her husband,.to wait the approach 
of another bright and unsuspecting salmon. 
When they have taken a load; which does 
not require long, they step into their canoe, 
and either dart away for their lodge up the 
river, where the'salmon are artistically un- 
rolled, as it were, with a knife, almost as 
you would unroll a blanket, and so dried 
for the winter, or they glide across the river, 
aud sell their “‘ take” of fish at the cannery. 

There is some probability that this de- 
struction of fish will in a measure end, after 
a while, of its own accord; for the fish is 
put up with such haste and heedlessness 
that, as arule, onecan hardly recommend it. 
There was a great demand for canned sal- 
mon for the first few years, and you found 
«Canned Oregon Salmon” far up the Nile 
and ‘‘Columbia Canned Salmon” even in 


bia and you are in Oregon, and on the | Jerusalem; but it is fast getting a bad 
most famous river for fish in the whole | name and the demand must fall off soon. 


Let us hope very soon. It is pleasant to 


The Oregonian is not a fisherman. 


ayiate@tinie—fish so thick in the river." 










“Go a-fishin’! I git enough of fish, I do, 





turn from these slaughter-pens about the 
mouth of the Columbia, back to the mount- 
to an extent that is alarming, not fo say re- | ain-streams, where fish are taken in a legiti- 
volting. Hundreds of tons are shipped to | mate way, for sport, and not for profit. 

the four parts of the world from here every 
year. And still the dreadful butchery goes | Whether he is too practical, too serious, in 
on, without any comment or interference | deed, too tender-hearted, or too indolent, | 
do not know. Iam firmly persuaded, how- 
ever, that it is not because he is too industri- 
ous to fish. I should rather say it is because 
he is surfeited with the very abundance of 
fish and the facility with which fish are 
taken in that country. For the seine com- 


stop your steamboats, as I did about twenty 
year ago for a whole half a day, to let the 


with a stream of tobacco- 
finished saying this, and looked 
at me as if he dared me to doubt him. But 
I did not doubt him. Whatever others may 
say or do, I believe he was telling the cold, 
able. It has a forked or double point. | frozen truth. 
These points are made of bone. The bone 
hasa hole in the middle. In this hole a string | in that ere steamboat. Why, when salmon 
is fastened at one end; the other end of the 
string is attached to the shaft or beam of the | comes, I’ve got to keep my steamboat 
spear. The several loose inches of the string 


time comes, and from that time on till frost 


right square in the middle of the river and 
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off the boat. Fact, sir! Swear to it! Goa 
fishin’! Phew!” 

The grizzled old captain’s moustache went 
up under his nose and his nose went up in- 
to the air,as he jerked his cap on to his 
great big bald head and hurried off down 
the street to his steamboat. 

We set out for Summit Lake (called 
Willa-dakin by the Indians), well equipped 
for fishing, early in the season, the last of 
June. There were four of us—the Countess, 
the Count, and the Colonel. One of the 
party had no rank, held no commision. It 
was not important whether or not the only 
lady of the party was'a Countess; but it 
was important and a most pleasant thing to 
find she was a famous good cook. She 
was plain, short, black, and belligerent. 
Her eyebrows ran together in one great 
black half-moon, and out of this her two 
little eyes twinkled like stars; while her 
great shock of coarse black hair, which 
grew almost down to her nose, tumbled and 
blew about her round rosy little apple-like 
face till it was almost invisible, as we sat 
our horses and climbed up the steep and 
stupendous Oregon Sierras. 

The Count, who was as 
waiter or barber, was al 
camp. I doubted about his 
from the first. The Colonel, 
a stranger, said flatly that he 
» ly well he was not a Count, & 
the Count did somesplendid p 
as we rode by some wild ducks 
mountain lake, and the Colonet_# 
raise the question again: 

This lake lies immediately on t§ 
of the mountains that divide E rs 
Western Oregon, and is for the most pa 
of the year buried in ice and snow. It is 
as wild and fresh as an undiscovered coun- 
try, for rarely either white or red men dis- 
turb the stillness of its densely wooded 
shores, Willa-dakin was formed ages ago 
by a mountain .sliding down and damming 
up the headwaters of the Willamette River. 
This formed a lake several miles in length, 
nearly a mile in width, and of fearful 
depth. The great forest growing at the 
time of the avalanche or slide was buried in 
the new lake, and by some remarkable 
chemical action of the water the trees were 
petrified; so that, as you row your boat 
about the lake, you look down into the 
singularly clear waters and behold a forest 
beneath you. Indeed, your boat some- 
times scrapes the tops of great trees that 
have been turned to stone, yet stand erect 
and almost perfect in bough and branch. 
By the side of this beautiful lake, after two 
days’ hard ride from Salem, the capital of 
Oregon, we pitched tent. The horses were 
turned out to graze in the low grass-bottoms 
that border the lake, and, weary as they 
were, had no disposition to return to the 
great fertile valley that flashed its yellow 
fields of grain far, far below. Snow-peaks 
rose before us and to the right and left out of 
the black forests, and, shining in the sunset, 
they seemed:to be almost within reach. As 
the sun went down, we drew on our over- 
coats and drew closer to the great rouring 
and crackling fir-wood fire. The Colonet 
hed thrown ina line fromthe shore, and 
the Count had taken an ineffectual shot at 
a big buck, that sniffed the smoke of our 
camp-fire and came poking his brown nose 
through the brush to see a live Countess, all 
the way from Warsaw; but for all that we 
ate our supper without either meat or fish. 









a half a mile from the bank, or the stench of |. 
the dead salmon will drive every passenger 





It looked-gloomy-enough and the black- 
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PRINCIPLES OF HORSE-SHOEING. 

In an interestingiarticle in the Znglish Live 
Stock Journal Almanac of the current year Dr, 
George Fleming, the well-known veterinary 
author, lays down the following 44 the true 
principles of horse-shoeing, thoroughly tested 
by him in many years of extensive practice as 
an army veterinarian: 

1. To keep the foot healthy and sound, the 
hoof must not be mutilated by knife or rasp. 
The wall of the hoof is continually growing 
downward, and would grow to an indefinite 
length if it was not worn by the ground when 
the horse is in an unshoed state. In the shod 
condition it grows at about the same rate; but 
the shoe prevents it being worn, and every 
time the horse has to be reshod the superfluous 
horn which has secumulated at the lower 
border of the wall since the last shoeing has to 
be removed by the rasp. This, I strenuously 
contend, is all that is necessary inthe way of 
rasping and cutting. In reducing the walltoa 
proper length, and so preserving the natural 
angle and direction of the hoof, should con- 
sist the principal item of the farrier’s skill. 
The reduction should be made from the lower 
or ground border of the wall, never from the 
front surface; and reduction should be so ef- 
fected as not only to bring the hoof to a proper 
length, but to keep it also in proper relation to 
the direction of the limb—i, ¢,, the toe must not 
be too Jong, the heels too high nor too low, 
nor ote side of the foot higher than another. 
The latter condition makes the limb and foot 
appear crooked when looked atin front and 
strains the ligament and cartilages on one side 
of the limb. As a géneral rule, the wall should 
be lowered to the leyel of the unpared sole. 

The sole and frog should on no account be 
pared or touched by the knife, nor should the 
heels be ‘‘opened.”? The horny sole and frog, 
unlike the wall, do not grow indefinitely; but ° 
when they have attained a certain thickness 
they throw off the ‘superfluous or old horn in 
flakes or scales. This natural thickness of the 
sole and frog-horn is an absolutely essential con- 
dition for the maintenance of the foot in health 
and its protection from injury; and in propor- 
tion as it is diminished by the farrier’s knife so 
will the foot suffer. Not only does the solid 
horn play a most important part in protecting 
the sensitive parts it covers from injurious con- 
tact with the ground, or hard bodies, such as 
stones, and keep the hoof strong and sound; 
but the semi-detached flakes it is always throw- 
ing off render great service, by acting as so 
many spring-shields when the horse puts his 
sole on stones or hard, unlevel ground, and 
also by retaining wet. ‘Ihey are, “in fact, a 
kind of natural and ever-present “stopping,” 
which keeps the horn beneath moist and sup- 
ple. Every flake on sole and frog, therefore, is 
valuable; and, though these may appear as un- 
tidy to some eyes as the surface of the oak 
with its rough -bark, yet to deprive them. of 
this ‘‘ dead” horn is almost as hurtful as de- 
nuding the tree ofits covering. By leaving 
the sole and frog unpared the farrier is spared 
some useless and pernicious labor. 

2. The shoe worn by the horse should be as 
light as is compatible with a certain amount of 


wear, and adapted to the requirements of thes} 


work which the horse has to perform. I have 
already given reasons why no more weight 
should be added to the end of the limb than is 
absolutely necessary, im order to diminish the 
muscular fatigue, straining of tendons and 








ligaments, and reduee the number of nails re-_ 
quired to seeure the shoe to the hoof, Theshoe, 
to be adapted to the various services sought 
from the horse, must be varied more or less 

form and other particulars; but for fast- 
going and especially: 


gh vir 8 * " 
it should not prevent the frog resting on the |) 


ground, as it is these horses which most 
frequently suffer from navicular disease. And 
even with horses employed in slow draught it 
would be well if their froge could“be allowed 
the same privilege, as they would then be 
much tess liable to ossification of the lateral 
cartilages of the foot (side-bones). 











Whatever pattern the shoe may assume, it 
should not be beveled on the foot-surface, som 
throw thé Weight on the margim of the foot 
and leave a wide space between it and the sole,” 
The upper or foot-surface of the shoe ought to- 
be a plane surface, resting alike on the 
and the border of the sole, as the latter, is. we 
adapted for weight-bearing; and the. 
weight is distributed over the lower faceo 
hoof the better can the orm its func) 
tions and retain its r This applies 
more particularly, of course, to the fore-foot.; 
Not only does this kind of shoe assist the foot 
better than the beveled shoe; ‘but st jirevadth 

suction in ground and gives no lodg- 


ong 




















are concerned, of that in every-day use. With 
the ground-face of the shoe. concave, a better 
foothold is secured, stones are Jess readily 
picked up, and in snow ‘*balling” is not so 
likely to occur. 

Calkins for fast-moving horege should be dis- 
pensed with, if possible; or, if they must be 
used, they should be low and of the same 
hight on both sides of the shoe. If worn by 
heavy-draught horses, they ought to be supple- 
mented by a toe-piece at the front of the shoe, 
of the same hight as the calkin. This not 
only keeps the foot level, but greatly assists 
the horse in draught. .« 

8, The shoe should be fitted to the outline of 
the foot. If the wall has been reduced to its 
proper length, the shoe should follow the 
shape of the hoof, projecting slightly beyond 
it, if anything, so that no horn will require to 
be rasped from the front of the hoof when the 
shoe has been nailed on By adopting this 
precaution we preserve this part of the hoof in 
all its integrity, and likewise spare the farrier 
labor. In fitting the shoe, the coaptation be- 
tween it and the hoof should be as close as 
possible, This can be most readily secured by 
applying the shoe at a high temperature and 
for the briefest space of time to the part upon 
which it isto rest By this means the inequal- 
ities on the horn can be perceived and removed 
by the rasp; and when quite level another 
brief application of the hot shoe fuses the horn 
into a hard, level surface, capable of resisting 
the pressure of the metal during wear. 

This ‘‘ hot-fitting”’ of the shoe, as it is-termed, 
is perfectly harmless to the unmutilated hoof 
and possesses such great advantages. that it is 
to be commended, By ‘ cold-fitting” it is im- 
possible to obtain sich an intimate coaptation; 
and, even if tt could be secured, the shoe would 
‘so firmly attached. As wet softens 
horn-fibers in contact with the 
shoe and they yield to the pressure, the shoe 
loses its original bed, becomes loose, and is 
cast. ‘Thisds the experience of those who have 
tried this kind of fitting most extensively. 

4, The number of nails employed to attach 
the shoe should be as few and the nails as 
small as is compatible with security. The rea- 
sons for this_are obylous. Besides, the nails 
should not be driven any higher into ‘the wall 
than is necessary to afford them a strong and 
solid hold. This is best obtained by. a thick; 
low hold, instead@iof a thin, high one, In addi- 
tion, & low hold injures the wall far less than a 
high one, a8 at each shoeing the old.:nail-holes 
are nearly,or quite obliterated when the super- 
fluous growth isremoved and the new nails 
have sound horn to enter, 

5. The face of the hoof should on ‘mo aceount 
be rasped or scraped, so as Lo remove or destroy 
the beautifully smooth, polished surface which 
an unshod hoof always exhibits, and which 
every hoof would show if the farrier did not at- 
tempt to make ‘fine work” and waste his 
time and tools. No oil or rubbish, designated 
hoof ointments, should .be-applied to the horn. 
They are not only wseless, but positively in- 
jariotis. To the unrasped wallof the hoof 

nothing is better than water, applied by. means 
of a sponge or soft water-brush, when ‘meces- 
sary. 








SAVING ONIONS: 


How can I beat sdve my onions over winter? 

T am told they can be saved in pits, like po- 

tatoes; but they mast have plenty of venti- 

lation. Can you throw any light on the sub- 
i... 





Sn hr rnin ¢ 


center. Wher teally freezing weather occurs, 
cover with # little.more arth; and when the 
whole is so frozen that the onions are supposed 
to be well chilled cover with litter, to;keep the 
frostin.. In the epring do not-open until the 
whole is found naturally thawed. If wanted 
early, a lot of heating manure may be laid 
over the earth: until the frost is drawn out ef 
the pile naturally. 

In handling, when placing either in bins or 
in ridges, do not rub off the outer or dry scales 
more than can be helped. They are a netural 
protection to the onion.—Prairie Farmer. 





KEP THE BOYS ON THE FARM. 





Tue question of keeping the boys on the 
farm and the best possible methods for ac- 
complishing this very desirable result may al- 
ways be considered as open to all who have 
suggestions to make thereon. It is a question 
in which New England farmers are specially 
interested and which they ought to be doing 
something to solve; and it seems strange that 
in this center of the common-school system the 
farmers have not seen in the séhool one of 
their principal aids, and have not shown more 
interest in what their children have been 
taught. Thdéugh these men are strong friends 
of schools and pay liberally for their support, 
yet they allow in these schools the teaching of 
branches which will_be.of Jittle value to the 
children -whom ttiey greatly desire shall become. 
farmers, and this to the utter enclagon, pf 
branches which they ought to master, This, 
to: say the least, is not at all wise. iAeithe 
author of an essay read before the National 
Grange remarked, ‘‘more than half the 
farmers’ sons who seek a livelihood in the 
cities go to a baser calling and harder labor 
than they would submit to on the farm,” and 
they are ready to do this because at school they 
have been taught in ‘‘the knowledge and 
methods of salesmen, agents, and merchants, 
without even one text-book specially adapted 
to any part of rural life.’ Thus the school 
which the farmer zealously supports, in the 
hope that it will fit his sons for an intelligent 
prosecution of the business in which he is en- 
fraged, really becomes a potent means of draw- 
ing them away from home. The boy who has 
graduated at a Massachusetts high school finds 
himself much better qualified for the position 
of bookkeeper or agent, or occupation of 
merchant, teacher, or surveyor, than he his ‘for 
that of farmer. So it happens that ; 1 
boys leave the farm, to enter call pare! 
already crowded and where the prospect of 
success is small. They ought to have been so 
educated that they would have known some 





to practical agriculture and’ gladly chosen 
farming as their work in life. It is high time 
that farmers should ftisist-upon a change of 
studies in our country schools, . They pay for 

educating their boys, and théy should have the 
right to say in what specialbranches this edu- 
cation shall be given,—-N. E. Homestead. 
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WASH FOR FRUIT TREES. 





Tar ptesent is probably the best time to 
scrape and wash pear and apple trees, in order 
to dislodge the numerous insects that are con- 
cealed under the bark and in crevices of the 
wood, a8 well as to remove the fungus clinging 
to the trunks and large limbs. A -preparation 

of. e 













Tale 


about eight inches thick, and kept as near th 
freezing point as possible during cold weather 
and as cool and dry as possible before that 
time. 

They may be kept eet : 


same manner. ‘Slight 


— adlaapene 


thet! time whe groutid is ready to freeze, 

min rather narrow ridges, say three 
hey may be nicely 

ut down a thick 

» the onions, pe ectly.. 


dry, p ea, but not m 
bushels in a len. Cover all over tithis it ; 





: = thaw alternately. They.| 
soo i until they are 


A pane until sp: ng, | P 

























deing also: 

blight and generally. adding to. the 
‘Whe trees. Perhaps the latter may a the: 
most efficacious. It fs easy to give’ tiem a 
trial and we have no hesitation to say thatthe ; 

alt will bevhighly satisfactory, ,We have: 
n used the whiile-oil soap in the manner 
‘ I the oe —Germantown 











dry straw, and with-earth about eight inches 


page 26. 


thing of the application of sefentific principles |, 
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«Ne: Premiums after January Ist. Now |“ 
pS tener a Dictionary. See | 


vare laid fora long future in the sale of TREES and 
SHRUBS of the best quality, at the lowest prices. 
Price-list free.| Descriptive Catalogue, at 10 cents, 
ncludes New and RARE PLANTS, 
PARSONS & SONS CO. (Limited), Flushing, L.I, 





Pure Bred Poultry. 


l offer for sale, from may ten varieties of pure bred 
Poultry, Chicks and Eggs at very reasonable prices. I 
breed Black and White Cochins, Black, Silver-Span- 
pale and > eer Se ey 8c et vere White and 


ies fans ty ok ox k came i dot tron ty byt 


from the yards 

y Belden, England ; vig amnson, 
Mase. tak, BW a ‘nen pee, (01 P 
er prom Ts. action 
guaranteed. “Write te for Circular, with naa for an- 
swer. Ad 


CHARLES F, FLETCHER, JAMESTOWN. New York. 


New Implements. 


EE BEST ALWVAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the Higganum Straw, Hay,and Fod- 
¥ der Outter. ¢ 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


We make tiga tong: 1, 2, ana 8. 


haa Soire Kuives. 
Spiral Knives. 
: = Spiral I Knives. 
Will do nord and better wprk than any Cutter in 
the market. 


CLARK’S ROOT CUTTER. 


Acknowledged to be the only perfect root enter 
ia ree™ used by all first-class stock raisers 


i Higganum “Manuf 'g, Corporation, 


HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S, A. 


Improved Farmers’ Boilers, 











Capacity from 15 to 90 Gallons. 


n eed for Stock they are un 
ocesiea Tatts ¥ sd 4 eed bre used for all boiling 
purposes, and Save F ‘ue! Bihar time. and Money. 


JOHN SAVERY’S SON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
97 Beekman St., New York City. 


ATLAS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


—BUILT BY— 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGN, INSURING GREAT 
DURABILITY. THE MOST ECONOMICAL 








rere tt BUILT. rE Td PARTS IN- 
TERCHANGEABLE. 


| sisi Spconamy apstpee ge ome 
e Write us for Pamphlet, fully describing this Engine. 
ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





IMPROVED 
Baldwin s American Fodder-Cutter. 


‘ing, fastest cu 
hine 1a the nnond a f 


Fastest rann 
o) Beware 


® 





Cc. PIERPONT & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
New Haven, Conn. 











Recommended for saf by Fire 
Chiefs of Fire ~~ rnd Insurance 


at | 2 
Portable Mille 
ot $80 and upward, 
‘Bearden and Machinists, 
~< WORDTRE & MLEMON :0, 

Indianapolis, Ind, 














